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JOHN MITCHELL KEMBLE AND THE 
BROTHERS GRIMM 


“This Kemble is the first really likeable Englishman I have 
everg seen—young, handsome, animated, witty, never arrogant, 
and a learned scholar of Anglo-Saxon.”' In this vein Wilhelm 
Grimm, for whom admiration of an Englishman represented an 
important concession, once characterized his English friend, 
John Mitchell Kemble. And Kemble’s admiration for the 
Grimms was no less sincere. In a preface to the second volume of 
his Beowulf edition Kemble wrote: ““My second volume, like my 
first, is dedicated to James Grimm, whom with his brother, I am 
proud to rank among the number of my friends, not bound to 
them alone by community of studies, or by a grateful sense of the 
deep advantages which I have derived from their works, from 
their letters and from their society, but by the warm feelings 
which have sprung from an intimate and affectionate intercourse 
in Géttingen, the scene of their new labors.’’? Kemble never tired 
of holding up his two German friends as models to be followed, 
both as men and as scholars, often to the embittered resentment 
of his British colleagues. 

For almost a quarter of a century a vigorous correspondence 
was carried on between the three, Jacob assuming the task of 
writing both for himself and his brother. Forty-seven of Kem- 
ble’s letters to the Grimms are preserved in the Grimm cabinet 
of the Preussische Staatsbibliothek in Berlin and for the time 
must unfortunately remain unavailable for publication.’ Four- 
teen of the Grimm letters to Kemble are included by Albert 
Leitzmann in the Briefe der Briider Grimm.‘ These, along with a 
fifteenth letter just discovered in Philadelphia,’ constitute the 
history of a friendship which did much to further the study of 
Anglo-Saxon, both in Germany and in England, but especially 
in England, where up to that time the study of linguistics had 


1 Letter of September 15, 1834 to Friedrich Blume, Professor of Law and 
close friend of the Grimms. Briefe der Briider Grimm, edited by Albert Leitz- 
mann, Jena, 1923, p. 186 (Leitzmann). 

* Kemble: A Translation of the Anglo-Saxon Poem of Beowulf, London, 
1837, p. liii. 

3 Mitteilungen aus der Preussischen Staatsbibliothek, hrsg. v. der General- 
verwaltung, V. Leipzig, 1923. 

‘ Pp. 76-102. 5 For complete text see appendix. 
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not yet been developed into an exact science and the strides 
made by the Grimms and other German philologists were still 
comparatively unknown. 

Kemble’s real career as a scholar had begun in 1829, when, 
after an unsuccessful attempt to secure his degree at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, he startled both his family® and friends by 
leaving for Germany to pursue studies in Germanic philology at 
Heidelberg and Munich.’ 

Here Kemble came into personal contact with a number of 
the greatest scholars of the day, two of whom he later remem- 
bered gratefully in the preface to his Beowulf translation. 
**.. . my learned friend, Professor Massmann, of Munich,* who 
first called my attention to these studies, and who will not refuse 
the public acknowledgements of a grateful pupil, and. . . Pro- 
fessor Schmeller,® of the same place... the acquirement of 
whose personal friendship is one of my proudest subjects of 
self-congratulation.’”!® 

We cannot assume that Kemble knew the Grimm brothers 
at this time other than through their published works, which he 
greatly admired. Pauli’s assertion that Kemble met the Grimms 
in Géttingen in 1829" is contradicted by Kemble’s own state- 
ment, made in 1835, that he had known the brothers personally 
for only two years.” 

After his return to England in July, 1830, Kemble quite 
suddenly decided to join a group of youthful enthusiasts on an 
expedition to assist General Torrejos in what eventually proved 


® See diaries of Kemble’s famous sister, Frances Anne Kemble: Records of 
a Girlhood, New York, 1879; Records of Later Life, New York, 1882. 

7 Main biographical sources: Dictionary of National Biography, vol. xxx, 
pp. 369 ff.; Ersch und Gruber, Allgemeine Encyklopddie, 2nd section, vol. 35, 
pp. 182 ff.; Athenaeum, no. 1535, Mar. 28, 1857, p. 406; Fraser’s Magazine, vol. 
Lv, May, 1857, pp. 612 ff. Gentleman’s Magazine, new series, vol. 11, May, 1857, 
pp. 620 f.; Reinhold Pauli: “Zur Erinnerung an John Mitchell Kemble” in 
Gelehrte Anzeigen, bulletin of the Kénigliche Akademie, Munich, vol. x1v1, nos. 
46-7; British Authors of the Nineteenth Century, ed. by Stanley J. Kunitz, New 
York, 1936; Bruce Dickins: John Mitchell Kemble and Old English Scholarship. 
(With a bibliography of his writings). In: Proceedings of The British Academy, 
1939, pp. 51 ff. 

8 Hans Ferdinand Massmann (1797-1874), philologist. 

® Johann Andreas Schmeller (1785-1852), philologist. 

10 Pp. lii-liii. " Loc. cit., cols. 374-75. 

” Beowulf translation, preface, p. liv. 
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to be an abortive attempt to overthrow the tyrannical rule of 
Ferdinand VII of Spain, a venture from which he narrowly 
escaped with his life. Somewhat chastened by his experience he 
returned to England in May, 1831 and resumed his scholarly 
work, studying, contributing to the Foreign Quarterly Review,” 
and preparing an edition of Beowulf. However slight his personal 
acquaintance with Jacob Grimm may have been at this time, 
the Grimm method of philological research was henceforth to be 
for him the great guiding principle of his scholarly labors. His 
Beowulf edition“ he dedicated to “James Grimm” and in the 
long preface repeatedly paid homage to his German master, 
calling the Deutsche Grammatik “one of the most wonderful 
specimens of industry and philological acumen that are preserved 
in the records of man.’’® He even went so far as to intimate that 
only those schooled in the “‘sound, iron-bound system of com- 
parative philology acted upon by J. Grimm and Rask’”* could 
perceive the imperfections of inferior scholarship in the field of 
Germanic Philology."” 

So pointed, indeed, were these remarks and so insistent his 
proclamations of the Grimm doctrine, accompanied by expressed 
or implied disparagement of British Anglo-Saxonists, that much 
professional pride was wounded. The accumulated animosity 
toward Kemble—and through him, Grimm—culminated in an 
open struggle, following Kemble’s review of Benjamin Thorpe’s 
Analecta Anglo-Saxonica,* in which the reviewer candidly ex- 
pressed his contempt for Anglo-Saxon research in England, 
“where little but the most incompetent ignorance has hitherto 
been witnessed.’”’* The controversy thus precipitated appeared 
in the form of letters to the Gentleman’s Magazine, which 
blistered the pages of that publication from August, 1934 to 
February of the following year.*® One of the anonymous polemics 
attempted to attack Kemble by branding his scholarship not as 
Anglo-Saxon but “German-Saxon,” assailing his German 


3 Vol. x, pp. 365-411, review of Der germanische Ursprung der lateinischen 
Sprache und des rimischen Volkes by Ernst Jikel. 

4 First edition 1833. %P. xxiii. 

1 Rasmus Christian Rask (1787-1832), professor of philology in Copen- 
hagen. 7 P, xxviii. 

18 Gentleman’s Magazine, April, 1834, pp. 391 ff. 19 P. 391. 

20 For a complete bibliography of this affair see Richard Wiilker: Grundri£ 
zur Geschichte der Angelsdchsischen Litteratur, Leipzig, 1885, p. 54. 
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masters and doubting his ability to produce the slightest work 
without their guidance." Kemble’s accent indications, which 
particularly annoyed the British scholars, were excused on the 
grounds that Kemble had published his book for “Grimm, and 
the few who are chained in his iron-bound system.” 

During the greater part of this feud Kemble himself had been 
in Germany, where he spent three weeks with his friends, the 
Grimms, in Géttingen during the month of August.” Upon his 
return to England in the autumn he immediately set about to 
defend himself against the malicious assaults made upon him 
in his absence. The anti-Kemble forces then summarized their 
grievances in a scurrilous pamphlet entitled The Anglo-Saxon 
Meteor, or Letters in Defense of Oxford, treating of the Wonderful 
Gothic Attainments of John M. Kemble of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, which they circulated anonymously from Oxford. Here 
most of the letters which originally appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine were reprinted along with some additional material 
in which the authors claimed to have Grimm’s own denial of any 
personal acquaintance with Kemble and purported to have 
Grimm’s admission that he praised Kemble only because Kem- 
ble praised him—‘“Eine Hand wischt die andere.’™ This final 
attack on Grimm’s professional integrity brought from Kemble 
an even more savage answer than might otherwise have been 
expected. Kemble had of course immediately consulted Grimm 
and upon receiving the latter’s indignant denial of having ever 
held such a conversation as that reported by the anonymous 
pamphleteer, mercilessly exposed the culprit in the closing pages 
of his preface to the Beowulf translation.“ When the controversy 
finally subsided, Grimm expressed his satisfaction with the out- 
come: “You have sufficiently scotched this pamphleteer, .. . 
whoever it may be, by exposing his malicious lie; I think he will 
hold his tongue and at least keep under cover.’”* 

So ended the famous Anglo-Saxon feud. One thing, at least, 
had been accomplished. The advantages inherent in Grimm’s 
method of exact philological research had been brought to the 

* Loc. cit., Sept. 1834, pp. 259-60. ® Ibid. 

3 Loc. cit., Dec. 1834, p. 601; Grimm, letter to Kemble, Dec. 12, 1834, 
Leitzmann, p. 80. 

* Pp. 9-10. Photostatic copy from the original in the British Museum. 


Copy in the Library of the Johns Hopkins University. 
% Pp. liii-lv. * Letter of July 14, 1837, Leitzmann, p. 84. 
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attention of British scholars, more forcibly, perhaps, than might 
otherwise have been possible in the calm of normal academic 
intercourse. 

In the ensuing years Kemble’s connection with Germany and 
the Grimms continued on without noticeable interruption. Dur- 
ing his visit in 1834 he had made the acquaintance of Miss 
Natalie Auguste Wendt, daughter of Johann Amadeus Wendt, 
Professor of Philosophy at Géttingen, whom Grimm character- 
ized to Kemble as “ein braver Mann,”’ but otherwise held in no 
great esteem. Early in 1835 Kemble had written Grimm to 
inquire about Miss Wendt, obviously preparing the way for a visit 
to Géttingen to ask for the young lady’s hand in marriage. 
Grimm replied in due course’? and Kemble made the trip to 
Germany yet that year, evidently with some success, for in 1836 
Miss Wendt did indeed become his wife. 

These were busy years for Kemble. In 1836 appeared his 
German treatise Uber die Stammtafel der W estsachsen, which was 
also dedicated to Jacob Grimm and reviewed by him in the 
Géttingische gelehrie Anzeigen.** The following year Kemble con- 
tributed to Francisque Michel’s Bibliothéque Anglo-Saxonne*® 
in the form of a long letter to the compiler, in which he traced 
the progress of Anglo-Saxon research from its earliest beginnings 
in the 16th century. Here again he attempted to popularize 
Grimm’s fundamental principles by reformulating their two 
basic propositions in terms the non-German reader could readily 
comprehend: “‘1) that the roots of [the Teutonic] languages, their 
methods of declension, conjugation, and derivation, are common 
to them all; 2) that each language, according to fixed laws of its 
own, differences the common element.’”*® As a further service to 
Grimm he included in the notes a four-page list of corrigenda 
to the Deutsche Grammatik.™ Another major undertaking of this 
period was his paper On Anglo-Saxon Runes, first read before 
the Society of Antiquaries on Nov. 21, 28, 1839,” and subse- 
quently published in Archaeologia.* 

Certain discoveries announced in this paper eventually gave 


27 Letter of April 20, 1835, Leitzmann, p. 82. 

28 April 28, 1836, pp. 649 ff.; also Kleinere Schriften, vol. v, pp. 240-45, 
Berlin, 1871. ** Paris, 1837, pp. 1-63. *” Pp. 16-18. 
3% Pp. 46-49. ® Gentleman’s Magazine, Jan. 1840, pp. 73 ff. 
% Vol. xxv, pp. 327-372. 
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rise to a temporary misunderstanding between Grimm and 
Kemble, which forms the background of the appended letter. 
The apple of discord was the Vercelli Codex.™ Friedrich Blume 
had discovered the manuscript in Vercelli during a trip through 
Italy for the purpose of bringing to light unknown legal docu- 
ments. In his Iter Italicum® he had made his discovery known 
and this announcement was soon repeated by G. H. Pertz in the 
Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere deutsche Geschichtskunde.* With 
Grimm’s collaboration Blume then in 1832 included a sample of 
the text in the “Nachtrige”’ to his Iter Italicum which appeared 
in the Rheinisches Museum fiir Juris prudenz.*' Shortly thereafter 
a Dr. Meier of Esslingen, acting upon the authority of the Lon- 
don Record Commission, made a complete transcription of the 
Codex, and this copy it was which was then edited by Benjamin 
Thorpe and published by the Commission as Appendix B to 
Charles Purton Cooper’s intended Report on Thomas Rymer’s 
Foedera,** which was interrupted by the dissolution of the Com- 
mission and so never reached publication. 

From the very first Grimm had been impatient to see the 
complete text of the Vercelli Codex. In a letter of Dec. 12, 1834 
Grimm expressed his disappointment that Kemble had failed to 
reach Vercelli during his Continental trip that year, and encour- 
aged him to inquire of Cooper in London about the exact con- 
tents of the manuscript.*® Even in his reply to Kemble’s in- 
quiry about Miss Wendt*® he could not refrain from checking 
up: “‘Have you seen a copy of the Vercelli Codex? but of course 
you are in no mood for such questions at present.”” When the 
Appendix B containing the complete text did finally appear in 
250 copies, the Commission for some reason saw fit to suppress 
most of the edition and let it be known that only a few dozen 
copies had been printed. Grimm finally managed to borrow a 
copy which Thorpe had sent to his friend Lappenberg“ in Ham- 


* For a detailed account see Max Forster: ‘Der Vercelli Codex” in Fest- 
schrift fiir Lorenz Morsbach, Halle, 1913, pp. 20 ff. 

* 4 vols. Berlin and Halle, 1824-36, vol. 1 (1824) p. 99; vol. rv (1836) p. 
133. * Vol. v (1824), p. 585. 37 Vol. rv, 2. Heft, pp. 233 ff. 

*§ 1704-35, 20 vols., fourth edition 1816-30, interrupted after third vol. 

*® Leitzmann, p. 81. 4° April 20, 1835, Leitzmann, p. 82. 

“ Johann Martin Lappenberg (1794-1865) historian, closely associated 
with Grimm, Cooper and especially Thorpe, who translated some of his works 
into English. 
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burg, and, believing that the extreme rarity of the Thorpe text 
justified another edition, immediately set to work preparing his 
own edition of Andreas und Elene,“ the two most important 
poems of the manuscript. In a letter to Kemble* he wrote: 
“With much difficulty I have finally succeeded in securing a copy 
of Appendix B to Cooper’s Report, which I admit sheds new 
light on Anglo-Saxon grammar. But Cooper knows that I have 
occasionally done my bit to further the cause of Anglo-Saxon 
and should not have witheld this source from me for 4-5 years; 
such silly secrecy is unworthy of the cause; he distributed copies 
to Lappenberg and Mone,“ who can’t use them, and sent none 
to me. Asa reward for this Iam at present reprinting the two An- 
drew poems and the Invention of the Cross and providing 
explanations which I hope will meet with your approval. In a 
few months the book should be finished.”” Seven months later 
he was still seriously irked by Cooper’s remarkable behavior: 
“But I can’t conceal my disgust that for five long years they 
have foolishly suppressed these texts which I immediately made 
bold to edit, possibly too hastily, as soon as they came into my 
hands“* And again, in the letter of the present Appendix, Grimm, 
knowing now the truth about the actual number printed, grows 
almost violent, not only at Cooper, but even at Kemble, Lap- 
penberg and all others who received copies. 

Another incident of two years before may also have contrib- 
uted to the note of displeasure Grimm evinced toward Kemble 
at this time. After the scandalous dismissal of the seven profes- 
sors from the University of Géttingen in December, 1837, 
Dahlmann, a close personal friend of Grimm and himself, like 
Grimm, a victim of the tyranny, had written a scathing political 
pamphlet on the subject, which Grimm hoped Kemble might 
translate and circulate in England. Upon receiving Kemble’s 
polite refusal of the suggestion, Grimm wrote Dahlmann a 
grieved letter, reporting Kemble’s refusal and complaining of 


® Cassel, 1840. August 5, 1839, Leitzmann, p. 90. 

“ Franz Joseph Mone (1796-1871), historian and director of archives in 
Karlsruhe. 

“ Letter to Moritz Haupt, Mar. 22, 1840, Leitzmann, p. 65. 

For the complete background of this incident see: Jacob Grimm: Ueber 
seine Enilassung, Basel, 1838; Hans Kiick: Die Gittinger Sieben, ihre Protestation 
und ihre Entlassung im Jahre 1837, Gottingen diss., 1935; Gétz von Selle: Die 
Georg-August-U niversitat su Gottingen 1737-1937, Gottingen, 1937, pp. 273-81. 
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England’s lack of sympathy for victims of injustice in other 
lands.*? However, Kemble himself repeatedly made bitter men- 
tion of the injustice done the martyred seven. In the article on 
runes, to which Grimm refers in our letter, Kemble mentions 
“William Carl Grimm, brother and fellow-labourer of James 
Grimm, the greatest philologist of modern times, and, like James 
Grimm, now in exile, and martyr to the love of constitutional 
liberty and respect for the sanctity of an oath.’’#* 

After the publication of Grimm’s Andreas und Elene Kemble, 
too, believed he had cause for complaint. In the paper on runes 
Kemble had announced his discovery that the interpolated runes 
of the Elena poem combine to spell the name “‘Cynewulf.” It 
further appears that Kemble had as early as 1836 or 1837 com- 
municated this find to Grimm by letter. Apparently Grimm mis- 
laid the letter, forgot the mention of Kemble’s discovery, and 
subsequently made the identical discovery himself, independ- 
ently, which he announced in the preface to his own edition*® 
without any reference whatever to Kemble’s prior claim. Upon 
Kemble’s protest Grimm wrote this assuaging reply pleading 
his own innocence and good will in the entire affair. 

With this the slight rift between the two scholars seems to 
have been mended, and there remained only a professional dis- 
agreement as to the antiquity of the poems. With Kemble’s 
edition and translation of the Vercelli Book, which the Aelfric 
Society of London published in 1843-46, the issue of the Vercelli 
Codex was closed and both scholars turned to other tasks. 

Henceforth Kemble’s scholarly interest was to be directed 
primarily toward history and the more archaeological aspects of 
Germanic antiquity. These were years of zealous research and 
copious production. Yet during this entire period Kemble and 
his family were almost destitute, and he was on occasion forced 
to advertise in the newspapers for students to tutor. When, in 
1849, the situation became intolerable, he again turned to Ger- 
many and took up residence in Hanover, where he immediately 
set to work on the newly released Leibnitz papers.*° But the 


7 Briefwechsel zwischen Jacob und Wilhelm Grimm, Dahlmann und Gervinus, 
hersg. v. Eduard Ippel, Berlin, 1885, vol. 1, pp. 235-36. 

*8 Archaeologia, vol. xxvii, p. 328. 49 Pp. 1-lii. 

5° These he eventually published as State Papers and Correspondence, Lon- 
don, 1857; reviewed in Fraser’s Magazine, vol. tv, p. 354-64. See also “Zur 
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greater part of his time in Hanover was devoted to archaeologi- 
cal investigation which he conducted for the Historischer Ver- 
ein fiir Niedersachsen.™ 

Grimm was, of course, delighted to have his old friend in 
Germany again and wrote to Goedeke inquiring about him.” 
During this period of activity in Hanover it seems Kemble sel- 
dom corresponded with Grimm directly. Instead Goedeke acted 
as intermediary, responding faithfully to Grimm’s frequent in- 
quiries. ‘Yes, Kemble is still here and will remain. As a hobby 
he is now arranging the lance-heads, battle-axes, plowshares and 
such instruments of the Antiquarian Society with a zeal which 
I can never comprehend for such eternally mute objects. More- 
over, he is making sketches of spangles, axes and urns for future 
lectures in England, copying embassy reports from London to 
Hanover around 1700, intending to publish them, and is busy 
in many fields. I used to see him occasionally in the library, 
which is not to be used in the winter.’™ 

After his six-year sojourn in Germany Kemble returned, in 
1855, to England, where he was commissioned by the Committee 
of the Art Treasures Exhibition at Manchester to collect and 
arrange Celtic and Roman antiquities for the museum.” Early 
in 1857 he was invited to address the Royal Irish Academy in 
Dublin, where he was much admired. During his short stay 
there he caught cold, contracted a severe inflammation of the 
lungs and died, March 26, 1857. He is buried in the cemetery of 
St. Jerome. 

About a month later Grimm, writing to Ludwig Schweiger, 
added as a postscript: “Kemble is gestorben, das betriibt mich 
sehr.’ 





Geschichte der Succession des Hauses Hannover in England,” Zeitschrift des 
historischen Vereins fiir Niedersachsen, Jg. 1852 (Hanover, 1855), pp. 64-144. 

5! The findings of these expeditions were first published in the Zeitschrift 
des historischen Vereins fiir Niedersachsen, Jg. 1851, pp. 183-93, 389-92, Jg. 
1852, pp. 165 ff. These notes and others were published posthumously as Horae 
Ferales ; or Studies in the Archaeology of the Northern Nations, edited by R. G. 
Latham and A. W. Franks, London, 1863. 

® Letter to Goedeke, probably August, 1849. Briefwechsel zwischen Jacob 
Grimm und Karl Goedeke, ed. by Johannes Bolte, Berlin, 1927, p. 57. 

5 Letter of Nov. 26, 1851, loc. cit., pp. 60-61. 

“ Gelehrte Anseigen, vol. xtv1, nos. 46-47, col. 382. Dictionary of National 
Biography, vol. xxx, p. 370. % Leitzmann, pp. 127-28. 
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Dilkey and Schneider 
APPENDIX 
Letter from Jacob Grimm to John Mitchell Kemble* 


Cassel 14 juli 1840. 
Lieber freund, vorigen monat brachte mir prof. Taylor aus London® Ihren 
lang erwarteten undatierten brief; ich stand gerade im begrif nach Leipzig zur 
feier des Gutenbergjubilaeums zu reisen, von wo ich dieser tage wieder heimge- 
kehrt bin. Das waren vergniigte tage; gern hitte ich Sie dort im Blumenberg 
aufgesucht und in der Ihnen auch bekannten stadt eine woche mit Ihnen ver- 
lebt. Es waren wenig Englander zugegen, mindestens habe ich sie nicht gesehn; 
die festlichen ziige, so wenig geschick wir auch in deutschland dafiir behalten 
haben, machten sich recht hiibsch und alles gieng in zufriedner ordnung von- 
statten. Wird das fest 1940 wieder begangen, so mag es ganz anders aussehn. 
Das erste, was ich nach durchlesung Ihres briefes that, war, in Ihren friiheren 
briefen, die ich ordentlich aufhebe, nachzusuchen, ob Sie mir je etwas iiber den 
aus den runen der Elene gelesenen namen Cynevulf geschrieben hatten; denn 
in meinem gedichtnis war keine spur davon. ich fand wirklich die stelle in 
einem (wiederum undatierten) briefe, den ich aber schon 1836 oder 1837 in 
Géttingen empfangen haben mu&, folgendes: the Cynewulf, whose name I 
made out of the runes in the Exeter and Vercelli codices is probably that Kenul- 
phus abbat of Peterborough at the end of the 10th century, for whom see Pitts 
etc. if so, we recover the works of a man whose reputation was very great in 
his day, but whose compositions have been supposed entirely lost. Damals mu 
ich diese mittheilung fliichtig tiberlesen haben, da mir die Exeter und Verc. 
hss. nicht vor augen gekommen waren, riihrte sie mich weniger. Sie trauen mir, 
lieber freund, von selbst zu, daG ich, als mir Lappenberg voriges jahr den ap- 
pendix Coopers iibermachte, die kleine entdeckung ganz auf meine eigne hand 
zu stand brachte, sie war mir noch dadurch erschwert, da& ich die einstimmigen 
runen der Exeter hs. nicht vor augen hatte, wodurch man unmittelbar auf das 
dahinter steckende spiel geleitet wird. Hatte mir der leiseste gedanke an Ihre 
praecedenz vorgeschwebt, so wiirde ich nicht nur derselben erwihnt, sondern 
mich auch nicht so sehr mit dem Cynewulf vergeblich gequilt, auf jeden fall 
Ihrer vermutung auf den abt von Peterburg gedacht haben. Uebrigens thut 
mir diese vermutung leid, wenn sie sich bestitigen sollte. Den Pitts, (das ist 
doch wol Pitseus de episcopis et apostolicis veris Angliae?)*’ kann ich nicht 
nachschlagen, finde blo, da& dieser Kenulf als bischof von Winchester 1006 
starb. Lappenberg denkt lieber an Cynevulf, bischof von Lindisfarne seit 737, 
der 783 starb, und freilich nicht als schriftsteller oder dichter genannt wird, 
aber wie manche nachrichten entgehn uns tiber die dichter? Warum sollte es 


* Note: We gratefully acknowledge our indebtedness to the Library of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania for preparation of microfilm photographs 
and permission to publish this material. 

% Edward Taylor (1784-1863), musician and friend of the great violin 
virtuoso Louis Spohr, whom he visited in Cassel in 1840. 

57 John Pits (Pitseus) (1560-1616), Catholic divine and biographer, author 
of Relationum Historicarum de Rebus Anglicis, Tom. 1, Paris, 1619. See Diction- 
ary of National Biography, vol. xiv, pp. 339-40. 
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nicht auch noch ein andrer geistlicher dieses namens sein, der garnicht in hohen 
wiirden stand? mir gefallt das achte jh. und der norden Englands fiir die runen 
und die ganze art und weise der dichtung besser als der beginn des eilften und 
Peterborough oder Winchester. Das verhiltnis von Andreas und Elene (seien 
diese von einem vf oder nicht) zu Beovulf und Caedmon verwickelt Ihre ansicht 
in groGe schwierigkeit. Den Beovulf in seiner jetzigen gestalt schreiben Sie, 
wenn ich nicht irre, dem 7 jh. zu, vorher waren Sie geneigt ihn alter zu machen, 
wie tiberhaupt jeder herausgeber gern thut. Im ahd. sind wir besser daran, die 
sprache des 8 jh. scheidet sich von der des 10 jh. scharf genug. Das ags. des 8. 
9. 10 jh. scheint sich gleicher geblieben. Auf die formen ledélc, leért, re6érd, geben 
Sie wol nicht viel,** Sie kénnen sie entw. fiir nordenglisch oder fiir dichterisch 
erkliren? ich will es Ihnen nicht damit vergelten, da ich etwa das paradoxon 
aufstelle, der peterburger abt habe nicht nur Andreas, Elene, den inhalt des 
mir noch unbekannten Exeterms., sondern auch den Beovulf verfasst, der damit 
ebenfalls drei jahrhunderte und mehr hinabgedriickt wiirde. Zugegeben, da& 
sich eine dichtersprache gesondert von der prosa langezeit fortzupflanzen vermag 
(und einzelne in der siichs chronik aufbewahrte gedichte des 10 ja 11 jh. tragen 
offenbar die farbung der dlteren); so ist doch auch ein unterschied zwischen der 
periode, die laingere, erzihlende gedichte hervorbringt und der spiteren, die 
sich zu kiirzeren lyrischen oder didaktischen ergiissen getrieben fiihlt. Es wird 
sich durch fortgesetztes studium der sprache und des poetischen stils doch 
noch manche handhabe fiir die critik ergeben. ich bekenne, da& mir bis jetzt 
noch keine entlehnung einleuchtet, die Sie fiir einzelne worte, phrasen, und 
bilder in Andr. und El. aus Beovulf behaupten; jedes der gedichte scheint mir 
gleich berechtigt dazu. Daf Sie A. 501 landsceap wie das heutige engl. landskip 
fiir gemahlde erklaren,** dazu hat Sie das gleichnis bei Coloridge [sic!] verfiihrt.® 
Ich gebe dem alten dichter den vorzug, welcher das vom giéttlichen steuermann 
geleitete schif, dem am land, im hafen still stehenden vor sturm und wetter 
gedeckten an die seite stellt. ein gemahltes schif wiire kein besseres bild fiir 
das stillstehn als ein gemahlter mensch oder ein gemahltes thier, die gewéhnlich 
auch in bewegung gedacht werden. 

Hatten Sie mir, lieber freund, von den 250 abdriicken des reports seit fiinf 
oder sechs jahren einen verschafft, und wire nicht geheimnisvoll blo8 von 
swél fen oder vierundzwanzigen geredet worden, so stieg in mir kein gedanke auf 
an eine fiir unsere pressen und unsern buchhandel schwierige besondere ausgabe 
der beiden gedichte, und die dariiber zugebrachte zeit hitte ich besser ver- 
wenden kénnen. So wird mir von niemand dafiir gedankt. Die spannung, in der 
Sie mit Cooper standen, erklart mir nicht alles; auch Lappenberg und Cleasby™ 
thatén ganz verstolen mit ihren exemplaren. wozu solch albernes verstecken? 
hole der henker alle gesellschaften samt ihrem geld, wenn sie sich so anstellen; 
da will ich mich lieber in meinen schranken behaupten. 


58 Cf. Andreas und Elene, preface, p. xlvii; see also Kemble: The Poetry of 
the Codex Vercellensis, London, 1843-1846, preface, pp. viii-x. 

5° Kemble’s version, p. 30, In. 1002-3: “Sw he on landsceape/stille stande”’ 
translated “as if it on a landskip stilly stood.” 
6° The Rime of the Ancient Mariner, \ns. 115-18. 
| Richard Cleasby (1797-1847), English philologist. 
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Den Finn Magnussen® haben Sie schén abgefertigt, Ihre deutung der 
Ruthwellinschrift mu8 alle tiberzeugen.* Wilhelm dankt sehr dafiir, ich hoffe 
da iiber die runen bald einmal gréGeres licht hereinbricht. Sie haben recht, 
auch Magnussens auslegung der Blekinger inschr. wieder zu mistrauen.“ Der 
schlu8 Ihrer abhandlung ist mir zu bescheiden oder zu stolz. Wer denn in Eng- 
land aufer Ihnen und Thorpe vermag jetzt die ags. gelehrsamkeit des Hickes® 
herzustellen? Jeder Englander hat in diesem fach groGe vortheile vor uns aus- 
landern 1. handschriften. 2. ein publicum (wenn auch kein verstehendes, doch 
ein kaufendes.) 3. druckerpressen. 4. was ich am hiéchsten anschlage, den 
lebendigen, nie ganz zerstérten zusammenhang des ags. mit dem englischen, 
sowie wir in Deutschland mhd. gedichte am leichtesten und sichersten verstehn. 
Billig also scheint es, was ein Dane oder Deutscher fiir ags. literatur leistet 
oder doch anregt, nachsichtig aufzunehmen. 

Die absetzung der ags. verse in halbe oder ganze zeilen ist eine ziemlich 
gleichgiiltige nebensache, woriiber wir nicht streiten wollen; Thre griinde thun 
in meinen augen, den meinigen keinen abbruch.” 

Ich wiinsche Ihnen gliick zu der hofstelle und ministerialen abhangigkeit,” 
in welche Sie versetzt worden sind, vermutlich nur voriibergehend, denn ich 
hoffe, Sie fiihren in gliicklicher freiheit und unabhangigkeit noch ein langes 
leben. Da werden Sie bald ermiiden, schauspiele zu censieren, und lieber von 
mir die geduld lernen, register zu biichern zu machen, was wenigstens dankbarer 
ist. 

Mit der englischen denkungsart und politik sympathisiere ich oft, aber 
nicht in allem. Selbstgefiihl, ja tibermut, miissen ihr schon zugestanden werden, 
denn sie sind ihr natiirlich und folgen aus ihrem innern werth. Den haf gegen 
RuGland theilen wir Deutsche mit euch. Doch ihr scheint mir nicht selten mehr 
von eurer kraft und von eurem vortheil auszugehn, als von der gerechtigkeit, 
und dringt bei euerm welteinflu8 nicht genug auf das recht. Das kann und wird 
sich einmal riachen. So bleibt es ein schimpf fiir England, bei diesem vermale- 
deiten hannéverschen greuel geschwiegen und nicht zur aufrechthaltung eines 
gesetzes mitgewirkt zu haben, das sein eigner kénig gegeben hatte. Warum legt 
es die hande hierbei in den scho? weil die sache seinen vortheil nicht beriihrt 
oder ihm zu gering scheint. Ich weif$ wol, welche griinde von einmischen, 
gewihrenlassen und dgl. vorgebracht werden, die drehen sich aber wie der 
mantel nach dem wind, z.b. in griechische, agyptische angelegenheiten hatte 
England den gréften fug sich nicht zu mengen und sie ihrer eignen natur zu 
iiberlassen. Es ist vermessenheit zu wahnen, das jetzige gleichgewicht der 
europiischen einfliisse kinne von langem bestand sein. 


® Finnur Magndsson (1781-1847), native of Iceland, philologist and as- 
sociate of Rask in Copenhagen. 

* Cf. Archaeologia, vol. xxvim, pp. 350 ff. 

* Cf. loc. cit., p. 365 note. Kemble cast doubt upon Magnfsson’s statement 
that these runes should be read from right to left. 
*6 George Hickes (1642-1715), noted Anglo-Saxonist. 
* Kemble: Vercelli Book edition, preface, p. vii. 
6? Kemble had in 1840 succeeded his father as examiner of stage plays. 
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Mit herzlichen griiSen und unverinderlicher anhinglichkeit 
Thr freund 


Jacob Grimm 


Des dankes fiir den zweiten band Ihrer chartae ags. nicht zu vergessen. 


Marvin C. DILKEY 
HEINRICH SCHNEIDER 


Cornell University 


8 Codex Diplomaticus Aevi Saxonici, Londini, Sumptibus Societatis, Tomus 
11, 1840. 





A NOTE ON AREOPAGITICA 


“Les ceuvres que tout le monde admire sont celles que per- 
sonne n’examine,”’ Anatole France once wrote. “‘. . . un ouvrage 
qui, pour quelque raison que se soit, a trouvé d’abord quelques 
suffrages, en recueille ensuite un plus grand nombre. Les pre- 
miers seuls étaient libres; tous les autres ne font au’obéir.’” 
These statements are, of course, extreme; but they serve to re- 
mind us that it is well, from time to time, to scrutinize famous 
books afresh, with a view to discovering what part of their cur- 
rent reputation is due to some bias or special enthusiasm of a 
particular group of critics. 

The opinions concerning Milton’s Areopagitica which now 
prevail seem to have crystallized two or three generations ago 
in Victorian England. The pamphlet appears to have received 
relatively little attention during its author’s lifetime, or indeed 
for a century after his death, since it was republished separately 
or in collections only eleven times before 1800, while the much 
more popular Tractate of Education came out in some thirty-six 
editions.? During the eighteenth century, however, Milton’s 
Prose Works as a whole came to be used more and more fre- 
quently by Whiggish reformers, and Milton’s fame as a cham- 
pion of liberty grew accordingly.* It is not surprising to find that 
with the triumph of liberalism in the nineteenth century Areop- 
agitica came to be singled out as the prose treatise most worthy 
of study, and the defender of unlicensed printing repeatedly 
lauded as an enlightened prophet of toleration and individual 


! Anatole France, La Vie littéraire, quatriéme série (Paris, [1892]), Préface, 
pp. vi-vii. 

? For an authoritative opinion as to the neglect of Areopagitica in the seven- 
teenth century, see William Haller, Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution, 
1638-1647, vol. 1, “Commentary” (New York: Columbia University Press, 
1934), p. 75. Statistics concerning the'publication of Milton’s prose treatises will 
be found in John W. Good’s Studies in the Milton Tradition, University of Illinois 
Studies in Languages and Literature, vol. 1 (Urbana, 1913), p. 49. 

* In consonance with this tendency we find Newton writing of Areopagitica 
as “perhaps the best vindication, that has been published at any time or in any 
language, of that liberty which is the basis and support of all other liberties, the 
liberty of the press.” (Quoted by Good, of. cit., p. 129.) Archdeacon Blackburne 
expressed a similar view in his Remarks on Johnson’s Life of Milton, with which 
he included an edition of the pamphlet. 
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freedom. Lecky, discussing ‘““The History of Persecution,” de- 
clared that 

The Paradise Lost is, indeed, scarcely a more glorious monument of the 
genius of Milton than the Areopagitica. If, even at the present day, when the 
cause for which it was written has long since triumphed, it is impossible to read 
it without emotion, we can hardly doubt that when it first appeared it exercised 
a mighty influence over the awkening movement of liberty,‘ 


and the main assertion in this statement, often reiterated, has 
become a piece of orthodoxy acceptable even to those who doubt 
that Milton’s plea was much read by his contemporaries.’ There 
is much in the treatise, to be sure, which warrants such an em- 
phasis. ‘Give me the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
according to conscience, above all liberties,’ ““For who knows 
not that Truth is strong next to the Almighty; she needs no 
policies, nor stratagems, nor licensings to make her victorious, 
those are the shifts and the defences that error uses against her 
power; give her but room, and do not bind her when she sleeps, 
for then she speaks not true,’’—these sentences, and others like 
them, lodge unforgettably in the mind. Yet attentive readers of 
Areopagitica, and indeed of Milton’s other works, find parts of 
his arguments concerning liberty puzzling, and discover no doc- 
trine on this subject which is as simple and clear as that of the 
modern liberal. Students of Masson’s Life will recall that that 
judicious biographer was obliged to narrate the circumstances of 
Milton’s own employment as a censor or licenser of the press in 
1651, and to explain away the apparently damaging inconsist- 
ency of this office with the attitude taken in Areopagitica by the 
statement that “the business was in reality only such a friendly 
superintendence of witty Needham, in his subsidized editorship 
of the Mercurius, as Milton might easily reconcile to his princi- 
ples.”* And again, in commenting on Areopagiticia, Masson 


‘ William E. H. Lecky, History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of 
Rationalism in Europe (London, 1887), 1, 76-77. 

5 Professor Haller, loc. cit., writes of the book “as the most perfect literary 
expression of the ideal of freedom produced during the struggle of 1644... . 
Areopagitica dazzles with the vision of an England of free souls, kept bent to 
serve their maker by the ceaseless effort of poets and teachers. Government in 
such an England would foster the freedom of such men to pursue their function 
of combating error with their own weapons in their own way. . . . Milton wrote 
not a pamphlet but a poem.” 

* David Masson, The Life of John Milton, tv (London, 1877), 326-27. 
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acknowledges that 


strictly it is not a plea for Liberty of Conscience or for Toleration, but only 
for the liberty of unlicensed Printing. Milton’s views of Liberty of Conscience 
appear only by implication in the course of this one argument. . . . There are 
hints also to the effect that, while Milton wanted liberty of unlicensed publica- 
tion for all kinds of books, he did not deny the right of the magistrate to call 
writers to account, in certain cases, for the opinions they had published... . 
One can see, however, that he was uneasy in his exceptions, and had little care 
for them in comparison with the principle he meant them to limit... . His 
whole oration breathes the full principle rather than the exceptions.’ 


This may be true; nevertheless it seems worth while to ex- 
amine the little-noticed exceptions with some care, and to con- 
sider, in a kind of footnote, their nature and their implications. 
As a preliminary, Milton’s own account of his intention—the ac- 
count included in the Defensio secunda—should be read again, 
for it is sometimes mistranslated, and more often somewhat 
misinterpreted: 

Postremd de typographia liberanda, ne veri & falsi arbitrium, quid eden- 
dum, quid premendum, penés paucos esset, edsque feré indoctos, & vulgaris 
judicii homines, librorum inspectioni prepositos, per quos nemini feré quic- 
quam quod supra vulgus sapiat, in lucem emittere, aut licet aut libet, ad justae 
orationis modum Areopagiticam scripsi.* 


Now in this passage ‘edendum’ is balanced against ‘premen- 
dum’—some things, apparently, are to be published, and some 
others suppressed; and Milton’s opposition seems to be not so 
much against a policy which will permit suppression as against a 
policy which would put the power of restraint into the hands of 
unfit persons, ‘men commonly without learning and of vulgar 
judgment.” With this observation in mind, let us look at the 
pamphlet itself. 

It is not often enough pointed out that the first main section 
of Milton’s plea is an elaborate argument ad hominem. “‘That 
. . . Clause of Licensing Books, which we thought had died with 


7 [bid., m1 (1873), 288. 

® The Works of John Milton, vol. vir (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1933), 132, 134. The English version given in this edition runs as follows. 
“Lastly I wrote, after the model of a regular speech, Areopagitica, on the liberty 
of printing, that the determination of true and false, of what ought to be pub- 
lished and what suppressed, might not be in the hands of the few who may be 
charged with the inspection of books, men commonly without learning and of 
vulgar judgment, and by whose license and pleasure, no one is suffered to pub- 
lish any thing which may be above vulgar apprehension.” (pp. 133, 135.) 
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his brother quadragesimal and matrimonial when the Prelates 
expired,” he promises, “‘I shall now attend with such a Homily, 
as shall lay before ye, first the inventors of it to be those whom ye 
will be loath to own.’’® And having duly presented his case, he 
sums it up in these words: 

And thus ye have the Inventors and the original of Book-licensing ripped up, 
and drawn as lineally as any pedigree. We have it not, that can be heard of, 
from any ancient State, or polity, or Church, nor by any Statute left us by our 
Ancestors elder or later; nor from the modern custom of any reformed City, 
or Church abroad; but from the most Anti-christian Council [of Trent], and 
the most tyrannous Inquisition that ever inquired.’” 


All this may have been effective enough in an appeal to a 
Presbyterian Parliament; but unfortunately for the validity of 
his argument, Milton’s use of the historical method is here ex- 
tremely faulty. The ancients and the early Christians did not 
promulgate licensing acts, it is true; but to say so much is only 
to say that before the invention of printing licensing was neither 
necessary nor practicable. As long as copies of a book had to be 
laboriously produced in manuscript form by the hands of scribes, 
as long as there were relatively few readers—and those readers a 
learned élite—licensing could scarcely become a lively issue. But 
with the rapid multiplication of printed texts—and it should be 
remembered that mechanical presses were among the earliest 
invented instruments of mass production—and with the growth 
of a reading public not learned in the old sense, it was natural 
that civil and ecclesiastical authorities should undertake to con- 
trol the new forces of opinion thus brought into being by setting 
a watch over the sources of the book supply. Thus, as printing 
came to be a more and more important factor in the life of civi- 
lized societies, licensing came to be more and more common; and 
of course it was a measure adopted, in some form or other, in all 
the countries of Western Europe during the Renaissance. 

Moreover, if the proper distinction is made between licensing 
i.e., the passing of judgment upon books before they are issued 
from the press, and censorship, i.e., the passing of judgment 
upon books after they have circulated among readers, and 


® Quotations from Areopagitica used in this paper have been taken from 
Milton’s Prose, ed. Malcolm W. Wallace, World’s Classics Series (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1925). The sentence given above occurs on p. 279. 
10 P. 285. 
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have thus been put to the proof, it is plain that Milton freely 
acknowledges the use of the latter kind of control by the an- 
cients. The lenient magistrates of Athens, it appears, did take 
note of some books: “those either blasphemous and Atheistical, 
or Libellous.’ The practise among the Romans was much the 
same. As for the early Church, 

By this time the Emperors were become Christians, whose discipline in this 
point I do not find to have been more severe than what was formerly in practice. 
The Books of those whom they took to be grand Heretics were examined, re- 
futed, and condemned in the general Councils: and not till then were prohibited, 
or burnt by authority of the Emperor. As for the writings of Heathen authors, 
unless they were plain invectives against Christianity, as those of Porphyrius 
and Proclus, they met with no interdict that can be cited, till about the year 
400 in a Carthaginian Council, wherein Bishops themselves were forbid to read 
the books of Gentiles, but Heresies they might read: while others long before 
them on the contrary scrupled more the Books of Heretics, than of Gentiles.” 


In presenting these statements Milton seems to agree, as a 
matter of course, that a judicious censorship is altogether toler- 
able. ‘I deny not,” he writes, “but that it is of greatest concern- 
ment in the Church and Commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye 
how Books demean themselves, as well as men; and thereafter 
to confine, imprison, and do sharpest justice on them as male- 
factors.’ Other passages point in the same direction. ““That. . . 
which is impious or evil absolutely either against faith or man- 
ners no law can possibly permit, that intends not to unlaw it- 
self,” he declares.* And again, in his ambiguous reference to 
books appearing without the author’s or printer’s name, he rec- 
ommends that “if they be found mischievous and libellous, 
the fire and the executioner will be the most effectual remedy, 
that man’s prevention can use.””® There are important qualifi- 
cations elsewhere. If Milton speaks with scorn of those who 
would distrust the judgment and honesty of “‘one who hath but 
a common repute in learning,” still this blameless scholar is 
described as having “never yet offended”; and a few sentences 
farther on, when he declares that the freeborn Englishman has 
little to pride himself upon if he “is not trusted with his own ac- 
tions,” he cautiously adds, “his drift not being known to be 
evil.’ With all his enthusiasm for sectarian debate, free utter- 
ance of opinion, and liberty of the press, goes Milton’s accept- 


uP. 280. 2 P. 283. 3 P. 279. ™P. 320. 
% P. 323. % P, 300. 
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ance of censorship as a legitimate practise. At the most he seeks 
to prove nothing more than that “till [the Inquisition and the 
Council of Trent] Books were ever as freely admitted into the 
World as any other birth: the issue of the brain was no more 
stifled than the issue of the womb; no envious Juno sate cross- 
legged over the nativity of any man’s intellectual offspring; but 
if it proved a Monster, who denies, but that it was justly burnt, 
or sunk into the Sea.’”"” 

Milton believes, then, that there are dangerous books and 
bad men, and that both should be restrained. Nor has he any 
doubt as to what persons should exercise control. Throughout 
his argument he distinguishes between the “grown man,” the 
“man at ripe years,” the “wise man,” and the immature and 
foolish.'* Dangerous books, he writes, 
to all men . . . are not temptations, nor vanities; but useful drugs and materials 
wherewith to temper and compose effective and strong medicines, which man’s 
life cannot want. The rest, as children and childish men, who have not the art 


to qualify and prepare these working minerals, well may be exhorted to for- 
bear... .™ 


In this there will seem nothing surprising if we keep in mind 
the Puritan insistence upon the distinction between the elect, or 


regenerate, and the remainder of mankind. The striking feature 
of Milton’s handling of this theme is the humanistic emphasis 
that he gives to the concept of ‘election.’ In the words of Pro- 
fessor A. S. P. Woodhouse, who has published an admirable 
analysis of Milton’s thinking on this point, 


It would be rash to deny in Milton some evidence of a genuine spiritual experi- 
ence; but it seems obvious that for him the state of grace connotes rather an 
ethical condition than a spiritual experience; whereas for the evangelical Chris- 
tian it connotes, above all,.a spiritual experience—the state of grace includes 
virtue but at the same time transcends it. The overwhelming ethical emphasis 
in Milton’s religious thought is illustrated by the simple equation of the voice 
of the Spirit in the heart of the believer with the Law of Nature, the fundamental 
moral law; and it is thus with virtue that Milton finally equates inward lib- 
erty. . . . “Know that to be free is the same thing as to be pious, to be wise, to 
be temperate and just, to be frugal and abstinent, and lastly to be mag- 
nanimous and brave.” . . . The regenerate, who alone can be truly free, are the 
wise and the virtuous, whose lives are ordered by reason, not the recipients of a 
peculiar spiritual experience.?° 


7 Pp. 285-86. 18 Pp. 289, 296, 293.  P. 293. 
*° A. S. P. Woodhouse, “Milton, Puritanism, and Liberty,” The University 
of Toronto Quarterly, rv (1935), 497-98. 
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With this humanistic-aristocratic aspect of Milton’s doctrine 
in view, the pattern into which his ideas on freedom fall becomes 
clearer. We note that the reliance on virtue acquired through 
learning, so often apparent in Areopagitica, is the main theme of 
the Tractate of Education, which looks toward the training up of 
leaders fit “to perform justly, skilfully and magnanimously 
all the offices both private and public of peace and war’ We 
find again in The Ready and Easy Way advocacy of a reformed 
education 
to teach the People Faith, not without Virtue, Temperance, Modesty, Sobriety, 
Parsimony, Justice; not to admire Wealth or Honour; to hate Turbulence and 
Ambition; to place every one his private Welfare and Happiness in the public 
Peace, Liberty and Safety,” 


and along with this an insistence that the fit, and the fit only, 
shculd rule. For a levelling democracy, for equality, Milton has 
no use, “there being a Number little Virtue, but by Weight and 
Measure Wisdom working all things.” If true liberty is to be 
achieved and maintained, he asserts, it will be through the exer- 
cise of a wise authority by the regenerate, who may well assume 
responsibility for imposing upon their reluctant fellows a course 


of action which is best for all 


They who past reason and recovery are devoted to Kingship, perhaps will 
answer, That a greater part by far of the Nation will have it so, the rest there- 
fore must yield. Not so much to convince these, which I little hope, as to con- 
firm them who yield not, I reply; that this greatest part have both in Reason, 
and the trial of just Battle, lost the right of their Election what the Government 
shall be: of them who have not lost that right, whether they for Kingship be 
the greater Number, who can certainly determine? Suppose they be, yet of 
freedom they partake all alike, one main end of Government: which if the greater 
part value not, but will degenerately forego, is it just or reasonable, that most 
Voices against the main End of Government, should enslave the less Number 
that would be free? More just it is doubtless, if it come to force, that a less 
Number compel a greater to retain, which can be no wrong to them, their 
Liberty, than that a greater Number, for the pleasure of their baseness, compel 
a less most injuriously to be their fellow Slaves. They who seek nothing but 
their own just Liberty, have always right to win it, and to keep it, whenever 
they have Power, be the Voices never so numerous that oppose it.™ 


As Milton grew old in years and disappointments his hopes 


% Milton’s Prose, ed. Wallace, p. 149. 

® Ibid., pp. 462-63; cf. p. 473. % Thid., p. 449; cf. p. 461. 

* Ibid., pp. 469-70. Professor Woodhouse quotes and comments on this 
passage. See his essay, op. cit., pp. 500-501. 
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contracted, and the number of the regenerate seemed to him 
smaller and smaller, though the true and virtuous become corre- 
spondingly more and more precious. The world which the angel 
shows to Adam is a sad place full of sin, preserved from utter 
futility and ruin only by the worthiness of a few 

So willingly doth God remit his ire: 

Though late repenting him of Man depraved, 

Grieved at his heart, when, looking down, he saw 

The whole Earth filled with violence, and all flesh 

Corrupting each their way; yet, those removed, 

Such grace shall one just man find in his sight 

That he relents, not to blot out mankind. . . 


Man’s hope, it appears, is a tiny ‘saving remanant’; and the 
use of the Arnoldian phrase is not inapposite in this context. For 
if we are to search out Victorian parallels which will elucidate 
Milton’s ideas concerning freedom, we must expect to find fewer 
in Mill’s essay On Liberty than in Culture and Anarchy. 

WARNER G. RICE 
University of Michigan 


% Paradise Lost, Bk. x1, vv. 885-91. 








THE POLITICAL IMPLICATIONS 
OF PARADISE REGAINED 


When Satan lays before his followers in Paradise Regained 
the situation which has arisen from the appearance of Christ, 
they are appalled at the danger which confronts them and turn 
over to him all authority in the matter: 

Unanimous they all commit the care 

And management of this main enterprize 

To him their great Dictator...” 
This passage has received singularly little attention from Milton 
scholars, the chief comment on it being the correct enough but 
not very illuminating one by Thyer which appears in the edi- 
tions of Newton and Todd. I propose to show that it is profitable 
to pursue further the reference to Satan as a dictator, that the 
allusion is not accidental, and that the poem possesses definite 
political implications. 

It is important at the outset to understand clearly the sense 
in which the word dictator was commonly used in the seventeenth 
century, and to avoid habitually associating with it certain con- 
notations which are prominently attached to it in our own day, 
but which, although they were by no means unknown in the 
seventeenth century, have nothing or very little to do with the 
meaning with which we are here concerned. By dictator was not 
usually meant a person who attains supreme power by irregular 
or supra-constitutional means and then keeps it as long as he is 
able to maintain himself. Rather was meant a constitutionally 
provided body or institution in the state, consisting of a single 
person or a council of several, which functioned with great or un- 
limited power for limited periods of time in cases of national 
emergency, and which might, or might not, be accountable at 
some regularly provided subsequent period to the bodies which 
controlled the government in times of peace.” The dictator which 
was a feature of the Roman constitution from 501 to 213 B.c. 
was one thing which gave this meaning currency,’ Roman prac- 

1 Bk. 1, Il. 111-13. 

? That a dictatorship constitutionally instituted might be transformed by 
the dictator into a permanent thing was, of course, recognized (see Harrington, 
Oceana, ed. S. B. Liljegren (Heidelberg, 1924], p. 114). 

>On the Roman dictator see Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht (Leipzig, 
1887, 3rd ed.), m, 141 ff.; Cicero, De Legibus, m1, 3, 9. 
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tices having been carefully studied by seventeenth century 
political theorists as all students of the period know.‘ Also influ- 
ential was the great admiration in England for the Venetian con- 
stitution’ and the high reputation of the dictatorial feature of it, 
the Council of Ten,* which was a capital illustration in the 
modern world of a dictator in the sense in which I have defined 
the term. Moreover, this is the sense in which the word is com- 
monly used by seventeenth century political writers and by 
earlier political theorists who were widely read in the seven- 
teenth century.’ Most important for our purposes, however, is 
the fact that three specific references, one in the Commonplace 
Book and two in the First Defense, give indisputable evidence 
not only that Milton was familiar with this meaning of the term, 
but that it was in terms of it that he commonly thought of the 
word dictator.® 

Now it would no doubt be stretching matters to say that the 
infernal powers had drawn up a constitution with regular pro- 
visions for a dictator in times of crisis and were represented by 
Milton as acting in accordance with it in making Satan dictator, 
but it is not stretching the evidence at all to say that political 


‘In Aubrey’s Brief Lives is a statement that it was Milton’s “being so 
conversant in Livy and the Roman authors, and the greatness he saw done by 
the Roman Commonwealth” that made him into a republican (ed. Andrew 
Clark [Oxford, 1898, 2 vols.], 1, 69). Harrington constantly cites Roman prac- 
tices (see the Oceana, passim). See also the discussion of Rome in the anony- 
mous Censure of the Rota upon Mr. Milton’s Book, Entitled, The Readie and Easy 
Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth (London, 1660), p. 15. 

5 In my article on “‘Venice and English Political Thought in the Seventeenth 
Century” (Modern Philology, xxxvm1 [1940], 155-72), I present a great 
amount of evidence to show that, contrary to the statements of recent writers 
on the history of political theory, there existed in England in the seventeenth 
century great admiration for the Venetian system of government, and that this 
had no inconsiderable influence on both English political theory and literature. 

® See James Howell, A Survay of the Signorie of Venice, of Her Admired 
Policy and Method of Government (London, 1651), pp. 13-14. Harrington was 
another admirer of the Council of Ten, the dictator which he proposes in the 
Oceana being admittedly founded upon it (see pp. 114-15). The best contem- 
porary account of the Council of Ten is that in Contarini’s The Government 
and Commonwealth of Venice, tr. Lewes Lewkenor (London, 1599), pp. 76 ff. 

7 Harrington, Oceana, pp. 111-12. See also the references to Machiavelli’s 
use of the term on p. 114 and Liljegren’s note on p. 311. 

8 Commonplace Book, ed. A. J. Horwood (London, 1876), p. 43; Prose Works, 
ed. Bohn, 1, 160, 128. 
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conceptions did influence Milton’s delineation of the fallen angels 
in various ways, notably in the case of the council in the second 
book of Paradise Lost, and that a careful reading of Paradise 
Regained reveals that in many ways Satan is represented as being 
a dictator in the common seventeenth century meaning of the 
term which I have outlined. The situation which is created by 
the appearance of Christ is presented by Milton as what is, 
from the point-of-view of the devils viewed as a state, a national 
emergency. It is so described by Satan in his speech to the first 
council at the beginning of the action, when he asserts that it 
“admits no long debate’”’ and must “‘with something sudden be 
oppos’d.”’® Furthermore, in this view of the matter the devils 
acquiesce. They thereupon by Milton’s own specific statement, 
make Satan dictator,’ granting him power which is both extraor- 
dinary and temporary. That it is extraordinary, I deduce from 
the care with which Satan points out in the second council that 
he has acted in accordance with the powers given him at the first 
one;" that it is temporary may be concluded from his care to 
have his dictatorial authority renewed or reaffirmed at the 
second council.” Moreover, the way in which the conception of 
Satan as a dictator is emphasized in the lines immediately pre- 
ceding the specific reference to him as such in I, 113, and the 
fact that the conception is carried over from the first council and 
reappears in two different places in the account of the second one 
make clear that the representation of Satan as a dictator is an 
essential part of Milton’s conception of the activities of the char- 
acter in the entire poem. 

What are the political implications? This question cannot be 
answered until we have taken into account an active discussion 
of dictators which lay in the background of the poem and Mil- 
ton’s proposals in The Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free 
Commonwealth. In the 1650’s there was much to suggest to Eng- 
lishmen the desirability of having in a republic some body ca- 
pable of acting quickly and secretly in cases of national emer- 
gency. The experiences of the Commonwealth itself must have 
pointed this way, even in the case of those who were bitterly 
opposed to Cromwell’s assumption of permanent dictatorial 
power. Moreover, the constant royalist argument that the king- 


* Bk. 1, ll. 95-96. 10 LI. 106-13. 
u Bk. my, ll. 129-30. ® Bk. uy, ll. 233-35. 
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ship supplied the state with an effective head in times of crisis 
was a challenge to republicans to show that the same advantage 
could be secured in a republic; and when they looked around to 
see how this could be accomplished, the institution of the dicta- 
tor was ready at hand in the very places to which they were ac- 
customed to look for guidance. Rome and Venice gave it their 
potent authority, and political theorists recommended it. Ma- 
chiavelli, for example, was of the opinion that a commonwealth 
unprovided with provisions for a dictator in times of crisis would 
inevitably come to disaster.” In view of these facts it is not sur- 
prising to find that the Nineteenth Order of Harrington’s 
Oceana reads in part as follows: 

But whereas it is incident unto Common-wealths upon Emergences, re- 
quiring extraordinary speed, or secresie, either through their natural delayes, or 
unnatural haste to incur equal danger, while holding unto the slow pace of their 
Orders they come not in time to defend themselves from some suddain blow; 
or breaking them for the greater speed, they but haste unto their own Destruc- 
tion: If the Senate shall at any time make Election of nine Knights extraordinary 
to be added unto the Council of War, as a Juncta for the term of three moneths. 
The Council of War, with the Juncta so added, is for the term of the same; 
Dictator of Oceana. . . . And the whole Administration of the Common-wealth 
for the term of the said three Moneths shall be in the Dictator.“ 


There was no doubt in Harrington’s mind about the necessity of 
a dictator as part of the constitutionally provided machinery of 
a commonwealth. He considered it a dangerous but none-the-less 
indispensable institution, agreeing with Machiavelli, that with- 
out it “a Common-wealth cannot be safe from falling . . . into 
dissolution.’ The Oceana received a vast amount of attention, 
which increased rather than diminished in the years between its 
publication in 1656 and the Restoration. If there had been 
anything needed to call the attention of those who were thinking 
about problems of government to the institution of the dictator, 
it was supplied by the Oceana and the prominence given to pro- 
posals for a dictator in it. 


8 Discorsi, 1, 34. “Pp. 111-12. % P. 114. 

% T. W. Dwight, “Harrington and His Influence upon American Political 
Institutions,” in Political Science Quarterly, u (1887), 18. On the activities of 
the Rota Club, which was formed with the avowed purpose of advancing Har- 
rington’s proposals, see Masson’s excellent account in his Life of Milton, v, 484 
ff.; Aubrey, Brief Lives, 1, 289; and Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Bliss (Lon- 
don, 1813-20, 4 vols.), m, 1119. 
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In his Ready and Easy Way to Establish a Free Common- 
wealth, Milton, as is well known, shows clear evidence of being 
fully acquainted with Harrington’s theories and indeed bor- 
rowed, though with evident reluctance and modification, one or 
two features of his own ideal state from them.’ Milton was also 
fully aware of, and by no means completely uninfluenced by, the 
contemporary vogue for Venice, which was at its height at the 
very time when his tract was written.'* As for Rome, we have 
the statement in Aubrey’s Brief Lives, if any statement were 
needed, to make it clear that Rome was an important source of 
Milton’s political ideas.'® The entries in the Commonplace Book 
show that he studied Machiavelli carefully.2° But when Milton 
came to write The Ready and Easy Way, one thing that he did 
not borrow from any of these sources, was the conception of a 
dictator to act with extraordinary powers in times of crisis. On 
the subject of providing a dictator for his ideal state he is com- 
pletely silent. It is true that he proposes the setting up of an 
executive council “for the carrying on som particular affairs 
with more secrecie and expedition,’ but this is a regularly 
functioning part of the state machinery and in no sense compar- 
able to a dictator. 

At this point another consideration becomes relevant. As I 
have shown elsewhere,” the erroneous notion that the govern- 
ment of the Venetian republic had continued without change for 
twelve centuries had encouraged on the part of various seven- 
teenth century Englishmen the idea that it is possible to con- 
struct a perpetually healthy government which would function 
without impairment or decay in times of peace and of crisis until 
the end of the world. This conception constitutes what might be 
called the grand aim of Harrington’s Oceana,” and it was indeed 
to attain this end that Harrington thought the institution of the 
dictator necessary. But the conception of the perpetually healthy 


17 See the comments of E. M. Clark in his edition of the tract (New Haven, 
1915), pp. lii-lv. See also Milton’s references to Harrington’s rotative proposals 
on p. 23 and to Harrington’s agrarian principles on p. 28. All subsequent refer- 
ences to The Ready and Easy Way are to Clark’s edition. 

18 See my article referred to in note 5. 

19 See note 4 and The Ready and Easy Way, pp. lvii-lviii, 12, 14, 24. Cf. 
Milton’s comparison of Vane to a Roman senator in his sonnet to Sir Henry 
Vane. 20 Pp. 21, 28, 32, 39-41, 52-55. ® Pp. 22. 

2 See the article referred to in note 5. % Pp. 185-86. 
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state is no less fundamental in the dictatorless system described 
in The Ready and Easy Way. Milton, too, would set up a state 
which would last forever. It is his avowed aim, stated not once 
but four times in the course of the tract.“ From these facts only 
one conclusion can be drawn: that whatever Milton may earlier 
have thought about the necessity of dictatorial power in setting 
up a commonwealth,™ he had become convinced when he wrote 
The Ready and Easy Way that it was possible to construct a 
state with institutions so perfectly adjusted that they would 
weather all storms unimpaired and last forever. Milton’s thought 
is thus seen to be bolder even than Harrington’s. He conceived 
the grand problem in government to be, not providing a dictator 
to take over authority when institutions perfectly adequate to 
performing the tasks of peace broke down in times of crisis, but 
the creation of absolutely perfect institutions as sufficient unto 
themselves in times of emergency as in ordinary periods. In such 
a state as he proposed, a constitutionally provided dictator 
would be wholly supererogatory. 

It is this background which makes significant the representa- 
tion of Satan as a dictator in Paradise Regained. Now it will be 
noted that Satan as dictator is presented as most ineffective. 
Granted extraordinary powers by the first council at the begin- 
ning of the action, he is driven back on the council for assistance 
after the first temptation, as his speech to the council in Book 
II makes perfectly clear.** Given this aid and securing a renewal 
of his dictatorial authority, he goes forth a second time and after 
trying the utmost of which he is capable, succeeds no better. 
The career of Satan as a dictator is a career of unrelieved failure. 
The theme required that Satan should fail; it did not require 
that he should be represented in failure as a dictator. The fact 
that the conception is carried over from the first book into the 
second and emphasized there makes it impossible to regard the 
representation as anything but deliberate. The implications, I 
believe, are clear and unmistakable. Considered from the point- 
of-view of its political meaning, Paradise Regained is an expres- 
sion of Milton’s lack of faith in dictatorship as it was conceived 
in seventeenth century political thought. A dictator, Milton 


“ Pp. 13, 21, 24, 28. 
% See the passage in Of Prelatial Episcopacy in Prose Works, ed. Bohn, nu, 


429. * LI). 121-46. 
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tells us, is a vain and futile refuge when ordinary institutions 
break down in times of crisis. Thus there emerges out of the poem 
a point-of-view not only wholly consistent with that in The 
Ready and Easy Way, but complementary to it. We are to con- 
clude, I think, that by 1660 Milton had fixed his faith as a poli- 
tical thinker on the full capacity of the normally functioning 
bodies of a rightly constituted commonwealth to meet all 
emergencies. Paradise Regained affords good reason for supposing 
that from this faith he probably did not afterward depart. 
Z. S. FINK 


Northwestern University 








THE PROVERB IN SCHEIDT’S GROBIANUS 


Kaspar Scheidt’s translation (1551) of Dedekind’s Grobianus 
(1549) is a singular sixteenth-century literary monument. By 
elevating the vulgar to the dignity of literature, Kaspar Scheidt 
makes a sharp break with the conventional style of didactic 
works from Freidank to Brant. Even his contemporaries, many 
of them also satirists profuse in their use of colloquialisms, avoid 
the task Scheidt takes over.'* To be sure, the age is now and again 
referred to as an uncouth one, but is more didactic than un- 
couth.'! In harmony with the didactic spirit of the time many 
works of the sixteenth century are replete with proverbs. 
Scheidt’s Grobianus is a case in point. He draws his proverbs from 
various sources and thus offers a collection of unusual interest. 
Many early occurrences of German proverbs appear in this 
collection. Some reversed proverbs add a characteristic effect, 
such as might well be expected in a book of inverted manners. 
Despite its vulgarity, the Grobianus contains surprisingly few 
offensive proverbs. A large number of inoffensive proverbs ef- 


* The footnote numbers correspond to the numbers given to the proverbs, 
except where statements in the discussion have footnotes. There are but six 
instances of this nature and they are marked i, ii, iii, iv, v, vi. 

i Cf. Kaspar Scheidt, Friedrich Dedekinds Grobianus, (Neudrucke deutscher 
Litteraturwerke des xvi. und xvu. Jahrhunderts (Halle a. S., 1882], Nos. 34 
and 35), 6 f, ““Vnd ausz diser vrsach haben sich jr etlich vor zwey jaren héren 
lassen, sie wéllen das Lateinisch verteutschen, Vnd ob ich wol auch in der zal 
gewesen, hab ich doch auff die selbigen souil lenger, souil sie mich in verstand 
vnd geschicklichkeit vbertroffen, gern warten, vnd auff jre arbeit hoffen wdllen. 
Weil sie aber entweders geschefft oder anderer zuofall halben, oder dasz sie die 
zeit in solcher materi nicht einbringen, oder was sie gemacht, fiir sich selbs be- 
halten wéllen, biszher nichts publicieret, vnd sich aber gleichwol desselbigen 
offt von vilen versehen worden, Bin ich zu letst, . . . dasselbig in Teutsch zu 
bringen beredt worden, . . .” 

ii Cf. J. Wiegand, Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung (Kéln, 1922), p. 51, 
“ . . Sankt Grobianus wurde in einer lateinischen Dichtung von Dedekind, die 
dann auch ins Deutsche iibertragen wurde, der Zeit als Schutzpatron erfunden: 
Der ‘Grobianus’ ist ein Handbuch des schlechten Tons in allen Lebenslagen, 
mit satirischer Spitze also.”” A. Biese, Deutsche Literaturgeschichle (Miinchen, 
1922), 1, 339, “Die Gestalt des Grobianus hatte sich im Anfang des sechzehten 
Jahrhunderts zur typischen Figur der Zeit entwickelt, die alle Laster und 
Fehler des verrohten Volkes in tibertriebenem Masse auf sich vereinigte. . . . 
Der ‘Grobianus’ Dedekinds ist stark lehrhaft gehalten und wird manchmal 
breit, so vollkommen sonst das Gesamtbild ist;...’’ Cf. also F. Vogt and 
M. Koch, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur (Leipzig, 1926), 1, 340. 
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fectively counteracts the insolent coarseness of the theme. 
These inoffensive proverbs, therefore, reflect sixteenth-century 
conditions better than the Grobianus. The Grobianus purposely 
magnifies conditions in order to chastise once and for all some of 
the ills of that time. Proverbs often serve as a means of chastise- 
ment because of the truth they express in contrast to the context 
in which they are used. The fact that they state truths con- 
cisely makes them useful as indicators of the characteristics of 
an age. The Grobianus has been almost entirely overlooked as a 
source of proverbs," and therefore, (1) Es muosz ja einr ein an- 
fang sein (1. 2950) in order to appraise Scheidt’s offering. I 
divide Scheidt’s proverbs into the following groups: 1. proverbs 
from Biblical sources, 2. proverbs current in the Middle Ages, 3. 
proverbs current in contemporary works, 4. proverbs apparently 
of sixtenth-century origin, and 5. expressions in the form of a 
proverb—‘proverbs’ without parallels. 

The first group consists of Scheidt’s proverbs from the Bible. 
Martin Luther and his associates diligently strove to enlighten 
the people as to what they deemed best. As a natural conse- 
quence, others rose up to challenge and to refute their doctrines. 
One, therefore, is not too greatly amazed to find the Bible, which 
one usually links with the good, so richly represented in rules for 


ii T do not overlook the fact that Adolf Hauffen and Philipp Strauch call 
attention to proverbs in the Grobianus. Hauffen merely quotes a few. Strauch 
does not attempt to say the last word. Strauch’s article “Caspar Scheidt der 
Lehrer Fischarts” (Anszeiger fiir deutsches Altertum und deutsche Litteratur, 
xvi [1892], 359-81), a supplement to Hauffen’s “Caspar Scheidt der Lehrer 
Fischarts” (Quellen und Forschungen, Lxvi [1889]), enlarges upon Hauffen’s 
treatment of Scheidt’s proverbs by supplying parallels for several of the prov- 
erbs. Strauch, however, only mentions the following of our collection in foot- 
note 1, page 365: (9), (21), (42), (83), (127), (131) and (172), but cites either 
contemporary or later parallels for (14) p. 377, (15) p. 365, (29) p. 365, (41) 
p. 377, (46) p. 378, (47) p. 363, (56) p. 377, (57) p. 365, (63) p. 377, (66) p. 377, 
(67) p. 365, (73) p. 363, (92) p. 375, (95) p. 379, (100) p. 377, (115) p. 365, 
(117) p. 376, (142) p. 376, (147) p. 365, (148) p. 377 and (151) p. 379. 

I treat only the German proverbs. The medieval Latin ones contained in 
the Grobianus are material for a separate study. 

1 Johann Agricola uses Es mus eins dings ein anfang seyn in his preface to 
his collection of proverbs, cf. F. Latendorf, Agricolas Sprichwérter, (Schwerin, 
1862), p. 74; tbid., Sebastian Francks erste namenlose S prichwirtersammlung vom 
Jahre 1532 (Poesneck, 1876), p. 87, no. 275; Karl F. W. Wander, Deutsches 
Sprichwirter-Lexikon (Leipzig, 1867 ff.), I, 635, 804 (hereafter abbreviated to 
Wa). 
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human swine. There are, however, no offensive proverbs among 
Scheidt’s Biblical ones. Scheidt uses the New Testament almost 
exclusively. He draws very little from Proverbs in the Old 
Testament. The predominance of the New Testament indicates 
the emphasis put upon it during the Reformation. These prov- 
erbs literally cry out the spirit of reform. In them Scheidt gives 
us a picture of the varied thoughts in the minds of people in 
that confused period. They aptly show the struggle between 
the moral aspirations of man and the weaknesses of the flesh. 
These Biblical proverbs are (2) Arbeit ist ja belonung wert (1. 604), 
(3) Nach geschehener arbeit ist guot feiern (p. 47), (4) Man last sie 
nit alle ein die anklopfen (p. 66), (5) Fiiret also ein blinder den 
andern (p. 65), (6) Thuo frembden nichts so du deim eigen Her- 
ren nicht vil thuost (p. 54), (7) Man miist ein mal den narren mit 
kolben lausen (p. 58), (8) Man soll kein Perlin fiir die sew hin- 
werffen (1. 4970), (9) Schendliche reden verderben guot sitien 


? Matthew, 10: 10; Luke, 10: 7; 1 Timothy, 5: 18; Friedrich Seiler, Deutsche 
Kultur im Spiegel des deutschen Lehnworts. Pts. 5-8: Das deutsche Lehns prichu ort 
(Halle, a. S., 1921 ff.), v, 100; Wa, 1, 124, 11; F. A. Stoett, Nederlandschespreek- 
woorden, spreekwijzen, uildrukkingen en gezegden (Zutphen, 1923-1925), 1, 45, 
109. 

° Ecclesiastes, 5: 11; C. Egenolff, Sprickwirter schine weise kluogreden 
(Frankfurt, 1548), p. 24a; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v, 100; Wa, 1, 118, 108; Stoett, 
1, 45, 108. 

4 Colloquial form of Matthew, 7: 21, Not all who cry Lord, Lord! unto me 
will enter into the kingdom of heaven . . . 

5 Matthew, 15: 14; Luke, 6: 30; Romans, 2: 19; Zingerle, Die deutschen 
Sprichwirter im Mittelalter (Wien, 1864), p. 20, “Blind”; C. H. Handschin, 
Das Sprichwort bei Hans Sachs, I: Verzeichnis der Sprichwirter (Madison, 1904), 
p. 22, “Blinde”; K. Goedeke, Pamphilus Gengenbach (Hannover, 1856), p. 158, 
195. 

6 Based on Matthew, 25: 40, Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done 
it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me. 

7 Proverbs, 10: 13; W. H. D. Suringar, Heinrich Bebels Proverbia Germanica 
(Leiden, 1879), p. 54, 189; Handschin, p. 94, “Narr”; Latendorf, Franck, p. 85, 
264; Latendorf, Agricola, p. 151, 35; M. Lenschau, Grimmelshausens Sprich- 
worter und Redensarten (Frankfurt a M., 1924), p. 40, 39; A. Risse, “Sprich- 
worter und Redensarten bei Thomas Murner,” Zeitschrift fiir den deutschen 
Unterricht, xxx1 (1917), 225; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v, 210; Wa, m1, 913, 829; 
Archer Taylor, The Proverb (Cambridge, Mass., 1931), p. 57; ibid., “An index 
to ‘The Proverb’,” FFC 113, p. 82. 

8 Matthew, 7: 6; Wa, mz, 1210, 11; Stoett, m, 133, 1761; Taylor, pp. 30 and 
186; ibid., “index,” p. 52. 

* 1 Corinthians, 15: 33; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v1, 18 (Bése Beispiele ver- 
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(p. 54), (10) .. . eim saw in wiistem pfuol, Die ligt im kat ond hat jrn 
wuol (1.4951), (11) Zur tugent geht ein schmaler steg (1. 1353), (12) 
Das onderst su dberst (p. 103), (13) Vind dich bey seit versorgen mit, 
So darffsiu nachmals manglen nit (1. 3207), (14) Sie lassen viglin 
sorgen, was heut nicht kompt, des wart man morgen (p. 64), (15) 
Leid nicht von einem andern was du jm thoust (p. 112), which re- 
verses the Golden Rule, (16) Luog auff ander leut mores thuo jn 
die spreisen ausz den augen (p. 98), which inverts “‘first cast out 
the beam out of thine own eye,” (17) Vind geh allzeit den gristen 
weg (1. 1352), which opposes (11) and Franck’s Wander nit den 
gemeynen weg, (18) Vnd der darwider reden will, So siirn mit jm, 
so schweigt er still (1. 3325), a Grobian’s version of Eine linde 
Antwort stillt den Zorn. A few proverbs, referring to the Biblical 
version of the origin of man, give expression to the assertiveness 
of the lower classes or ‘under dogs’ in their newly found im- 
portance in life, (19)... wir sind erden all sumal (1. 1207), 
(20) Wir sind von einem vatter gleich, Ob wir schon arm sind oder 
reich, Vnd sind gemacht ausz staub ond erdt, Ist ein guot gsell des 
andern werdt (1. 653), (21) Sind wir nicht all ausz leymen gmachi? 
(1. 1201), and (22) Wir sind von einem teig gebacken (1. 333). 





derben gute Sitte); K. Scheidt, Die frihliche Heimfahri (Berlin u. Leipzig, 1926), 
p. 89, 2899; Wa, 1, 304, “Beispiel,” 6 and 9. 

102 Peter, 2: 22 specifically calls it an old proverb; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, 
vi, 118; Wa, rv, 7, 22. wuol: ‘sitz,’ ‘thron.’ 1 Matthew, 7: 14; Luke, 13: 24. 

12 Matthew, 19: 30; Luke, 13: 30; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v, 217; Stoett, 1, 
526, 1315. 

13 Proverbs, 6: 6-8; H. Eberth, Die deutschen Sprichwirter in Sebastian 
Brants Narrenschiff (Greifswald, 1933), p. 55, 328. 

4 A compound proverb. For the first part see Matthew, 6: 26; Eberth, p. 
73, 581; Egenolff, p. 26b; Risse, ZfdU, xxx1 (1917), 455; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, 
v, 265 and Wa, rv, 1674, 3; for the second part see Matthew, 6: 34 and Hand- 
schin, p. 122, “Sorgen.” 

4% Matthew, 7: 12; Luke, 6: 31; Wa, rv, 1175, 217 and 219. Cf. also Wa, v, 
389, 38 and Stoett, m, 504, 2581. Compare the English perversion, Do others 
before they do you. 16 Matthew, 7: 5; Luke, 6: 42. 

17 Matthew, 7: 13 and 14; Latendorf, Franck, p. 231, 650. 

18 Proverbs, 15: 1; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v, 99 (Gute Antwort bricht den 
Zorn); Wa, 1, 103, 5 and 8. 

19 Genesis, 2: 7; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v1, 97, ““Menschen.” 

20 See S. Resnikow, ‘The Cultural History of a Democratic Proverb,” 
Journal of English and Germanic Philology, xxxvi (1937), 391-405. For the last 
line see Lenschau, p. 63, 84. 

1 Job, 4: 19 and 33: 6. 2 Wa, rv, 1054, 17. 
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Our second group is made up of proverbs which were current 
in the Middle Ages. The proverbs in this group are much more 
numerous than the proverbs of Biblical origin. Scheidt’s educa- 
tional background enables him to draw upon sources ordinarily 
out of the reach of the common man. His many years of activity 
as a teacher saturated him with didactic material which he brings 
into service as the occasion demands. Thus we encounter several 
proverbs with a strikingly learned ring to them. Here again 
Scheidt chooses those proverbs which make his teaching effective 
without particularly stressing the obscene. He reverses a few 
now and then to heighten the effect of his satire. He selects prov- 
erbs representative of all the estates of man. Thus our second 
group gives us a good cross-section of early German proverbial 
lore. With only a little modernization of vocabulary, the prov- 
erbs in this group well represent the proverbial lore of today. 
They show a wide variety in content as well as sources. They 
clearly show that our interpretation of life and activity in the 
sixteenth-century, as Josef Nadler rightly points out,'” should 
not be based solely on the under-currents of the century. In all 
ages sensational literature, such as the Grobianus, is rather 
widely broadcast. This publicity frequently obscures the true 
character of an age until an exacting and careful analysis is made 
of all the literature of the time. Scheidt’s work itself illustrates 
the fallacy of judging by first impressions, when one finds in 
it such sayings as the following: (23) Verlorne arbeit ist on not 
(1. 360), (24) Neimandt sein art verbergen kan, Man sichis jm 
bald in angsicht an (1. 221), (25) Auff eim vollen bauch stet ein 


iv “Da war 1549 das merkwiirdige lateinische Buch erschienen, das sich 
‘Grobianus’ nannte und von Friedrich Dedekind stammte, aus Neustadt an der 
Leine. Man hat es aus Freude, das Jahrhundert mit einem Schlagwort treffen 
zu kénnen, den Geist der Zeit gennant. Aber es gab nicht lauter Grobiane, es 
gab Narren und Teufel, Faustgestalten und feine Nachbliiten klassischer Erzie- 
hung. . . . Die paar masslosen Schreier haben der Zeit zu dieser iiblen Nachrede 
verholfen. Wir werden doch die Unterstrémungen nicht fiir das Oberwasser 
nehmen und das spite achtzehnte Jahrhundert etwa mit Cagliostro namenge- 
bend verbinden.”’ Cf. Josef Nadler, Literaturgeschichte der deutschen Stimme und 
Landschaften (Regensburg, 1929), 1, 503. 

%3 Wa, 1, 119, *164 (Notker); m1, 751, *58. 

* Eberth, p. 44, 169; Suringar, Erasmus over nederlandsche Spreekwoorden 
(Utrecht, 1873), no. 72; Seiler, Leknsprichwort, v1, 54, ““Gesicht”; Wa, 1, 1618, 
“Gesicht,” 1. 

% J. Klapper, “Die Sprichwérter der Freidankpredigten,”’ Wort und Brauch 
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frilich haupt (p. 35), (26) Wann man eim bauren flehet, so groszte 
jm der bauch (p. 80), (27) Dann es mercklichen schaden bringt So 
man die blast im leib verzwingt (1. 343), (28) Ein buoler leidt sich vil 
(p. 66), (29) Dann Cato hat geleret wol, Dasz man dem grissern 
weichen sol (1. 673), (30) Dann ja ein ding vil stercker ist, So es 
ausz vilen ist vermischt (1. 1850), (31) Dann wer der erst kompt hats 
am besten, Vnd gmeinklich welcher kompt am lesten (|. 2625), (32) 
Von eylen kam doch nie kein guot (1. 1697), which occurs again 
(p. 100) without the word doch, (33) Es ist biss fuchs mit fuchs 


(Breslau, xvi [1927]), p. 71, 331; Zingerle, p. 16, “Bauch”; p. 191, “Bauch”; 
Seiler, “Die kleineren deutschen Sprichwértersammlungen,” xtvm (1916), 382, 
24; Latendorf, Franck, p. 163, 482; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v, 105; Wa, 1, 245, 6 
and 249, 114. 

%* Klapper, p. 79, 426; Suringar, Bebel, p. 12, 13; E. Thiele, Luthers Sprich- 
woirtersammlung (Weimar, 1900), p. 252, 266; Seiler, Deutsche Sprichwérterkunde, 
(Miinchen, 1922), p. 83; Wa, 1, 268, 332. 

27 Scheidt’s note (from Dedekind’s text) Quatuor ex vento veniunt in ventre 
retento, Spasmus, hydrops, colica, vertigo, quatuor ista to Die Artzet selber all 
gemein, Sagen guot rund vom furtz allein with the following translation Verhalten 
in dem bauch mit trang, Vnd drinn vertriickt, verspert mit swang, Vier kranckheit 
gehn ausz solchem dampff, Das Grimmen, Schwindel, und der Krampff, Darzuo die 
die langsam wassersucht. ... (ll. 1260 ff.), is taken from the Regimen sanitatis 
salernitanum: cf. J. Harrington, The Schoole of Salerne (New York, 1920), p. 160. 
Our proverb appears to be derived from this or a similar source. 

*8 Eberth, p. 36, 70 (Kein ruow noch rast die buoler handt); Wa, 1, 506, 7 
(Buhler miissen viel leiden—no source). 

*° Scheidt’s translation of Dedekind’s cedere maiori praecipit ipse Cato. 
Klapper, p. 83, 478; F. Zarncke, Der deutsche Cato (Leipzig, 1852), p. 30, 63 and 
p. 174, “maiori concede”; Seiler, Lehns prichwort, v, 154 (Cato Prolog 10 [Hauthal 
S.3]); Wa, rv, 781, 1 (Similar). Scheidt adds the note maiori cede, minorem trude 
pede (p. 29) to make sure the advice is not overlooked. Opposite, however, is 
his invention adapted to Grobianus—W arumb solt ich eim andern weichen, So er 
doch eben ist meins gleichen (1. 651). 

*© Eberth, p. 38, 91. 

%t A compound proverb. Scheidt emphasizes it with the note Tardé venientes, 
male sedentes (p. 80). Cf. Klapper, p. 41, 43; Wa, 1, 849, “Erste,” 8 and m1, 755, 
90 for the first part and ITI, 46, 19 for the last part. See also Seiler, Sprwk, p. 88 
(Common to the Middle Ages); Taylor, p. 90 (Legal proverb; First come, first 
served) ; ibid., “index,” p. 33. 

® Latendorf, Agricola, p. 88, 93; ibid., Franck, p. 70, 213; Suringar, Erasmus, 
no. 137; Lenschau, p. 88, 142; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v1, 25, “Eilen.” 

*® Zingerle, p. 42, ““Fuchs’’; Seiler, “Deutsche Sprichwérter in mittelalter- 
licher lateinischer Fassung,”’ ZfdPh, xiv (1913), 290, 256; Suringar, Bebel, p. 131, 
486; Handschin, p. 39, “Fuchs”; Risse, ZfdU, xxx (1917), 294; Seiler, Lehn- 
sprichwort, v1, 39 (Footnote) ; ibid., Sprwk, p. 47; Wa, 1, 1254, 337; Stoett, m, 457, 
2478. Cf. also Taylor, p. 9 (Set a thief to catch a thief) ; ibid., “index,” p. 63. 
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fahen (p. 112), which gives a satirical twist to the usual form 
Fiichse musz man mit Fiichsen fangen, (34) Jeglicher giint jm 
selbs das best (1. 707), (35) Wer etwas gibt, und gibt geschwind, Der 
ist ein sweifach guoter friind (|. 3251), which translates the me- 
dieval Latin Bis dat qui cito dat, and descends ultimately from 
the moralizing of Publilius Syrus, (36) Wer kan gefallen jeder- 
man? (1. 4581), (37) Vil geschreyes, und wenig wollen (p. 132), (38) 
Gewalt geht fiir recht (p. 109), (39) Vnd ist nicht alles gold das 
gleiszt (1. 764) (40), Man lert ein Grobianer am hund kennen (p. 
87), (41) sie [Grobianer] dienen den siben schliffern in der nacht 


* Zingerle, p. 78, ‘“‘Jeder’’; Seiler, ZfdPh, xiv (1913), 247, 192; Wa, 1, 1799, 
“Génnen,” 3; Suringar, Erasmus, no. 160. Cf. also Taylor, p. 26 (Every man for 
himself) ; ibid., “index,” p. 31. 

% A. Otto, Die Sprichwirter und sprichwirtlichen Redensarten der Rimer 
(Leipzig, 1890), p. 55; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v1, 42; Wa, 1, 1367, ““Geben,” 3; 
Otto F. and Ida von Reinsberg-Diiringsfeld, Sprichwérter der germanischen und 
romanischen Sprachen (Leipzig, 1872), 1, “Bald,” no. 142. 

% Zingerle, p. 118, “Recht”; Suringar, Bebel, p. 80, 281; ibid., Erasmus, no. 
134; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v1, 4; Wa, 1, 1415, 43. 

37 Zingerle, p. 51, ““Geschrei”; Thiele, Luther, p. 96, 77; Handschin, p. 46, 
“Geschrei”; Lenschau, p. 26, 9; Wa, 1, 1601, 45; M. Lennon, “Proverbs and 
Proverbial Phrases in Harsdérfer’s ‘Das Schauspiel Teutscher Sprichwérter’,” 
M.A. Thesis (Chicago, 1933), p. 21, “Geschrei.” Turns up later in a Wellerism, 
see Taylor, “index,” p. 77; Stoett, 1, 261, 662. 

8 Klapper, p. 81, 445; Seiler, ZfdPh, xiv (1913), 251, 68; Handschin, p. 47, 
“Gewalt’’; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v1, 54, ““Gewalt’”’; Wa, 1, 1644, 28. Scheidt 
adds das klagt mancher armer knecht, which is found in Handschin and Wa. 

3 Seiler, ZfdPh, xiv (1913), 252, 72; xvi (1916), 247, 42; Zingerle, p. 58, 
“Gold”; Suringar, Bebel, p. 90, 324; Latendorf, Agricola, p. 126, 25; ibid., Franck, 
p. 12, 18; Eberth, p. 47, 223; Lenschau, p. 86, 137; Wa, 1, 1789, 47; Lennon, p. 23, 
“Gold”; Taylor, “index,” p. 36. 

“© The same type as, and a probable descendant of, Narren kennt man an den 
Schellen, Wa, m1, 910, 744; Seiler, Lehns prichwort, v, 226 (Ander Red’ erkennt man 
den Mann). The dog apparently was still a low-grade animal. Scheidt says to 
give it an uncouth name “dann wiist und heszlich ghirt zusamen’’ (|. 2882). 
Hillebrand (Deutsche Rechtss prichworter (Ziirich, 1858], p. 215, 311 and 312) says, 
“Ein Sprichwort, das sich hier und da im Volke erhalten hat, wiewohl der Ge- 
brauch, welchen es betrifft, langst verschwunden ist. Vom zehnten bis drei- 
zehnten Jahrhundert erschien ndmlich das Hundetragen als eine Ehrenstrafe 
fiir vornehme Verbrecher. Der Hund war ein verachtetes Thier und der Mis- 
sethiter sollte ihn tragen, um anzuzeigen, dass er werth sei, gleich einem solchen 
erschlagen oder neben demselben aufgehingt zu werden, welch letzteres fiir 
eine Erschwerung dieser Todesstrafe galt.” See also, J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechts- 
alterthiimer, (Leipzig, 1899), 1, 309 ff. 

Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v, 245 (Er schlaft wie ein Siebenschldfer). 
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(p. 74), (42) Guotes mit bisem vergelten, ist mer Biibisch dann 
Grobianisch (p. 135), (43) Souil einer hiher steiget, souil weher 
geschicht jm wenn er felt (p. 62), (44) Man muosz den hunden etwas 
geben, Sie kinnen nit des luffts geleben (1. 2925), (45) Ein troffner 
hundt nur schreyen will, Ob schon die andern schweigen still (I. 
4917), (46) Wecke ein schlaffenten hundt (p. 113), which reverses 
the Middle High German Den slafenden hunt sal nymant wecken, 
(47) Dret keiner den andern (p. 28), which recalls the ‘forgotten 
fable’ “Tret keiner den andern,” sagte der Hahn unterm Pferde, 
(48) Drum misch dich nit onder die kleyen, Du wiirst sonst gfressen 
von den sewen (1. 3043), (49) Wann man nicht Leut hat, setzet man 
Kelber auff die benck (p. 28), (50) Der weit gewandert und der alt, 
Die liegen beide mit gewalt (p. 68), (51) Dann welchem wol mit 
liegen ist, Hat sich mit liigen bald geriist (1. 1364), an excellent 
example of word play, (52) Doch halt in allen dingen mosz (I. 


# Eberth, p. 36, 64; Wa, 1, 438, 75. 

#8 Old contrast type Y hécher berg, y tiffer tayl, Klapper, p. 67, 282; Zingerle, 
p. 31, “Fall”; p. 69, “Hochfart’’; Seiler, ZfdPh, xiv (1913), 254, 86; 276, 199; 
Handschin, p. 63, “Hoch’’; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v1, 73, “Héher’’; Wa, 1, 690, 
49; rv, 806, 23 and 25; Stoett, 1, 367, 954. 

“ Klapper, p. 71, 330 (Man sal uns abir cou essen gebin, wir konnen des 
windes nicht geleben) ; Wa, 111, 249, 28 (Von der Luft kann man nicht leben). 

“ Eberth, p. 51, 275; Handschin, p. 65, ““Hund”’; Eisenhart, Grundsdtze der 
deutschen Rechte in Sprichwirtern (Leipzig, 1792), p. 487; Wa, 11, 826, 179; 876, 
1317 (No source). 

“ Zingerle, p. 73, “Hund’’; Egenolff, p. 26b; Risse, ZfdU, xxx1 (1917), 451 
gives the meaning: to dig up or resurrect old stuff; Scheidt says, “Mach wieder 
new ein alten hasz’’ (1. 3858); Wa, 11, 839, 500; cf. also, Stoett, 1, 356, 927. 

*7 See A. Wesselski, Erlesenes (Gesellschaft deutscher Biicherfreunde in 
Béihmen, vu, Prag, 1928), pp. 101 f., 3; Thiele, Luther, p. 336, 370. 

8 Zingerle, p. 136, ““Schwein’’; Seiler, Z/dPh, xtv (1913), 260, 115; xtvm 
(1916), 382, 28; Thiele, Luther, p. 338, 372; Handschin, p. 74, “Kleien”; Wa, m1, 
1384, 15; Seiler, Sprwk, p. 95. 

** Thiele, Luther, p. 129, 116; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v, 251 (Schemel auf die 
benck stellen) meaning: ‘Was zum dienen bestimmt ist, soll nicht zur Herrschaft 
gerufen werden.” See also, F. Beyschlag, “Zur Geschichte eines mittelalterlichen 
politischen Schlagwortes,” Blatter sur bayrischen Volkskunde, x1 (1927), 16-19. 
Scheidt alters the idea as given above to—anything is better than nothing, i.e., 
the space is vacant and must be occupied. This is obviously a bit of sarcasm on 
Scheidt’s part. Cf. Borchardt-Wustmann, Die sprichwortlichen Redensarten im 
deutschen Volksmund (Leipzig, 1925), p. 145, “Gans.” 

6° Suringar, Bebel, p. 20, 42; Wa, 111, 267, 80; Seiler, Sprwk, p. 56, 39. 

5 Seiler, ZfdPh, xivir (1916), 252, 97; Wa, m1, 269, 124. 

Klapper, p. 55, 158; Zingerle, p. 99, ““Mass”; Latendorf, Franck, p. 85, 270; 
Handschin, p. 89, ““Masz’’; early German parallels of the Delphic maxim “Noth- 
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235), (53) Kein messer ist, das schirpffer schirt, dan wann ein 
knecht sum herren wirt (p. 76) (54) Morgen kompt tag, so kompt 
auch rhat (p. 74), (55) Dann miissigkeit ein laster ist (1. 458), (56) 
Man spricht die nacht sey niemands friindt (1. 2395), (57) Ein 
Narr macht zehen, Ein Grobianer machet zwentzig (p. 121), (58) 
Ein jeder Narr sagt von seim kolben (p. 45), (59) Narren hond gern 
dasz man sie lobt (\. 18), (60) Ist narrenwerck auff stecken reiten, 
ist wol halber gegangen (p. 16),(61) Ein jeder nim pt wol wo ers findt 
(1. 751), (62) Ein jedes ort hat seinen sit (1. 385), (63) Die rhuo 
bringt krefft und tugent wider, Drumb steh spat auff, ond geh frii 
nider (|. 1930), which adapts to Grobianus Friedank’s Frwe off 
vnd spote nyder brengst allys herwyder, (64) Wann die Sew voll 
sind, werffen sie den trog umb (p. 111), (65) Sew thuond allzeit 
nach jrem sitt (p.90), (66) Jnn ein schewr gehirt haberstro (p. 104), 





ing too much.” See E. G. Wilkins, The Delphic Maxims in Literature, (Chicago, 
1929), pp. 26 ff.; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v1, 93 ff., “Masz”’; Suringar, Erasmus, 
no. 59; Wa, m1, 489, 32; 490, 54. 

53 Seiler, ZfdPh, xiv (1913), 243, 18; ibid., Lehnsprichwort, v1, 15, “Bauer”’; 
Egenolff, p. 41b; Lenschau, p. 21, 1; Wa, m1, 641, 41; F. Lauchert, Sprichwérter 
und sprichwirtliche Redensarten bei P. Abraham a S. Clara (Bonn, 1893), p. 11. 

% Latendorf, Agricola, p. 147, 91; ibid., Franck, p. 70, 210; Seiler, Lehn- 
sprichwort, V, 284; Wa, m1, 728, 7 and 22; Lennon, p. 48, “‘Zeit,”’ 3. 

5% Zingerle, p. 105, ““Musze’”’; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v1, 98, ‘“Miissigang.” 

% Klapper, p. 37, 6; Seiler, Z/dPh, xtvur (1916), 248, 59; Handschin, p. 94, 
“Nacht”; Wa, m1, 845, 41; Lennon, p. 34, “Nacht,” 1. 

5? Suringar, Bebel, p. 89, 323; Lenschau, p. 38, 37; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, 
v1, 122, “Schaf’”’; Wa, mm, 894, 390. 

58 Klapper, p. 43, 61; Seiler, ZfdPh, xiv (1913), 264, 138; ibid., Lehnsprich- 
wort, v1, 101 f., “Narren”; Suringar, Bebel, p. 12, 12; Eberth, p. 57, 359; Wa, m1, 
902, 557; 904, 592 and 598. Cf. Taylor, p. 68 (Every priest praises his own relics) ; 
ibid., “‘index,”’ p. 83. 

5° Wa, m1, 924, 1033 and 1034; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v, 198. 

6° Zingerle, p. 141, “Stab”; Seiler, Z/dPh, xtvm (1916), 382, 16; Wa, rv, 
757, 1. 

* Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v, 61 (Chacun prend son plaisir, ou il le trouve); 
Wa, 11, 981, 12 (a Wellerism containing our proverb). 

® Suringar, Bebel, p. 16, 28; Egenolff, p. 21b; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v1, 91, 
“Land”; Wa, m1, 1153, 29 (No source). 

* Klapper, p. 38, 9; Wa, 1, 166, 23; m1, 1025, ““Nieder,” 2 (No source); cf. 
Taylor, p. 124 (Early to bed and early to rise, etc.) ; ibid., “index,” p. 14. 

“ Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v1, 154, “Undank”; Wa, 1, 982, 19; rv, 15, 221; 
Seiler, Sprwk, p. 89. 

% Seiler, Lehns prichwort, v1, 20 (Sdéu sind Sdéu und bleiben Séu) ; Wa, tv, 9,77. 
% Klapper, p. 73, 348; Wa, rv, 153, 11. 
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(67) Schweigen ist guot, besser ist reden, wer jm recht thout (p. 109), 
(68) Sorgen macht grawe har (p. 64), (69) Kein spil, es ist ein vor- 
theil drauff (|. 1237), (70) Ein suppenwoust verbirgt sich nit 
(p. 90), wherein, in describing suppenwoust [unsauberer mensch], 
Scheidt alludes to the medieval notion of Frau Welt: Secht wie 
steht euch der buosem offen, Als warn jung hiiner drausz geschloffen, 
Der riick vol federn, hew ond stro, Die faulen mdge thound all also, 
Das har serzdbelt und serzaust, Als wirs in eim jar nicht gelausst. 
O liebe migd es ist gewisz Es steckt vol maden, leusz, und nisz (ll. 
73-81), (71) Man spricht, kein ongliick komt allein (\. 3474), (72) 
Wer aber ernstlich ist ond grob, Vnd des vil macht, verdient grosz 
lob (1. 1344), which reverses Der ist ein narr und ungeert, Der alle 
sach sum bisten kert, (73) Wann wein eingeht, so geht wits ausz 
(p. 69), (74) Der wein ist allen menschen guot (1. 1743), (75) Kein 
sager buolt kein schines weib (1 1078) and (75a) Ein bouler gwinnt 
je nichts mit schweigen (|. 1157) are two old forms of Faint heart 
ne’er won fair lady, and (76) .. . die sung ist dein, Die soll keim 
andern ghorsam sein (l. 3728), which reverses So spricht herr 
Doctor Freydanck:Wer sein sungen hat in gewalt Der will mit ehren 
werden alt, but which also parallels Was solde mir dy caunge, 
wenne ich nicht do mete reden zal. 


*? Klapper, p. 84, 492; Zingerle, p. 119, “Rede’’; Eberth, p. 65, 462; Hand- 
schin, p. 119, “Schweigen’”’; Wa, rv, 440, 113. 

6’ Zingerle, p. 140, “Sorge”; Suringar, Bebel, p. 117, 436; Wa, rv, 641, 52. 

6° Wa, rv, 697, 75 (Franck); 698, 101. 

7° Part of the compound proverb Drei Dinge lassen sich nicht verbergen; 
Huren in einem Hause, etc., Wa, 1, 615, 297; rv, 914, 23; P. J. Harrebomeé, 
Spreekwoordenboek der nederlandsche taal (Utrecht, 1858-70). About Frau Welt 
—see R. Priebsch, “Walther von der Vogelweide; ‘Abschied von der Welt’.” 
Modern Language Review, x11 (1918), 465 ff. 

" Zingerle, p. 156, “Ungliick”; Suringar, Bebel, p. 102, 373; Eberth, p. 71, 
555; Handschin, p. 136, “Ungliick”’; Lenschau, p. 57, 75; Seiler, Leknsprichwort, 
vi, 157; Wa, rv, 1446, 186; Lennon, p. 43, ““Ungliick,” 1; Scheidt, Die frihliche 
Heimfahrt, p. 17, 366. 7 Eberth, p. 31, 3. 

78 Suringar, Bebel, p. 119, 442; Handschin, p. 145, ‘““Wein’’; Lenschau, p. 76, 
110; Seiler, Lehnsprickwort, v1, 179; Wa, v, 105, 469; 114, 672; Stoett, m, 501, 
2573. 

™ Compare Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v1, 179 (Wein gibt Mut und frisches Blut) ; 
Wa, v, 105, 474. 

% Egenolff, p. 6b (Verzagt herz freyet kein schine fraw) ; Seiler, Lehnsprich- 
wort, v, 64; Wa, m1, 602, 13; 611, 254; Taylor, “index,” p. 38. 

* Klapper, p. 59, 205; Handschin, p. 153, “Zunge”; W. Grimm, Freidank, 
(Géttingen, 1860), p. 33; Wa, v, 939, 203. 
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The third group consists of proverbs drawn from contempo- 
rary sources. Scheidt does not rely on these sources as much as 
might be expected, even though such great collections of prov- 
verbs as Johann Agricola’s and Sebastian Franck’s are available 
to him. Most of these proverbs, naturally, are current in Sebas- 
tian Franck’s collection, the largest of the sixteenth-century 
collections. Like Agricola’s and Franck’s proverbs, this group 
also exemplifies the characteristic sixteenth-century didactic 
vein. These proverbs emphasize the rugged individualism so 
indubitable at that time. They show us the attitude of the true 
representative of sixteenth-century life, the independent, wide- 
awake human. In them we recognize many fountains of proverb- 
ial material: religion, law, medicine, the farm and the beer hall.” 
Thus they represent the person who saw much of life, the one 
who was favorably or unfavorably impressed with conditions 
about him, and who hesitated not in speaking freely of his im- 
pressions. They are, however, neither offensive nor appropriate 
solely in a book of inverted etiquette or its like; they are such 
as may find use in almost any kind of setting. A few of them are 
still current and owe, I believe, their long life to their satirical 
flavor, a flavor most humans enjoy now and then, in as well as 
out of the form of the proverb. This group contains (77) Die 
atzel lasset des hupffens nicht (p. 45), (78) Bacchus muosz mit, wo 
man wil grob sein (p. 12), (79) Man mOitsz je bisz mit bisz vertrie- 
ben (1. 2442), (80) Dann du hirst ja gemeinklich sagen, Drey ding 
die muosz man allzeit schlagen, Will man dasz jren eins guot bleib. 
Ein Nuszbaum, Esel, ond ein Weib (1. 3946), (81) Es ist doch al- 
ter brauch ond sitt, Dasz ehren wort die binden nit (1. 4064), (82) 
Ein Esel schilt den andern ein sacktrager (p. 24), (83) Guot friind 


’ Concerning sources of content of proverbs see Taylor, pp. 66-134. 

™ Latendorf, Franck, p. 79, 240; Wa, 1, 809, “Elster,” 4; m, 1562, “Krihe,” 
21 and 1563, 34. 

78 Harrebomeé, 1, 26; Handschin, p. 15, “Bacchus” (Wann wo Bacchus nit 
kelner ist, Da ist verloren kunst und list); Wa, 1, 377, 59; v, 884, 10. 

7® Latendorf, Franck, p. 119, 362; Handschin, p. 23, “Bése”’; Wa, 1, 437, 49. 

*° Harrebomeé, 1, 77; Wa, 1, 617, 347; Taylor, pp. 73 f.; ibid., “index,” p. 69. 

*! Suringar, Bebel, p. 64, 230; Egenolff, p. 159a; Eisenhart, p. 334; Wa, 1, 
747, “Ehrenwort,” 1. Scheidt’s note Verba honoris non obligant (p. 118) is given 
to doubly impress the old custom upon the reader. 

* Egenolff, p. 161a; Wa, 1, 861, 173; Lennon, p. 16, “Esel,” 1. Cf. Taylor, 
pp. 13, 158 and 170 (The pot calls the kettle black) ; ibid., “index,” p. 54. 
% Egenolff, p. 161b; Wa, 1, 1187, 322. 
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nemen kesz onnd brot fiir guot (p. 63), (84) Wer haben wil dass 
jm geling, Der luoge selbs su seinem ding (p. 48), (85) Ein guoter 
gesell, ein biser kinderuatter (p. 46), (86) Grobianer seind auch 
leut, sind aber nicht leut, wie ander leut (p. 30), (87) Wer aber kan 
sein guot verhelen, Dem kan mans nicht so leichtlich stelen (|. 1430), 
(88) Des guoten nicht su vil kanst thun (1. 1015), (89) Die hende auf 
dem rucken (p. 21), which alludes to the old practice of tying 
one’s hands behind one’s back because of some misdemeanor, as 
Scheidt explains in Auch wo du bey den leuten stehst, Vnd wo du 
durch die gassen gehst, Dein hend hab allzeit auff den rucken. Da 
soltus in einander trucken. Dasz alle menschen auff dich gucken. 
Vnd dencken da zu allen stunden, Man hab sie dir darauff gebunden 
(ll. 386-92), (90) Du bist je herr in deinem haussz (1. 4184), (91) 
Seliszame kleider, seltzame sinn (p. 133), (92) Der knebel ist gschickt 
mit der nasen auff dem ermel (p. 57), (93) Da ligts, sprach die 


™ Wa, 1, 1538, 13 (Franck, 1, 42b); Taylor, pp. 6 and 8 (Jf you want a thing 
well done, do it yourself) ; ibid., “index,” p. 67. 

% Handschin, p. 46, “Gesell”; Wa, 1, 1605, 21; Seiler, Sprwk, p. 210; 
Lennon, p. 21. “Gesellen,” 2. 

* Thiele, Luther, p. 76, 50; Wa, rv, 1158, 78. 

87 Egenolff, p. 42b (Verborgener schats ligt sicher) ; Wa, rv, 110, 32. 

88 Egenolff, p. 38b; Lauchert, p. 89; Wa, 1, 208, 41. 

se“ |. . vnd ander lewtten das jre dieplich entpfrembden, die hende auff 
den ruckenn gebunden werden, auff das sie nimmer zugreiffen sollen, . . . ” See 
Latendorf, Franck, p. 145, 428. 

*” Suringar, Erasmus, no. 99; Hillebrand, p. 195, 278; Wa, 11, 546, 249; 547, 
540; Taylor, p. 90 (My house is my castle) ; ibid., “index,” p. 41. 

" Variant of lange cleyder, kurtze syn, Risse, ZfdU, xxx1 (1917), 300; 
Latendorf, Agricola, p. 147, 203; ibid., Franck, p. 61, 172; Wa, 1, 1378, 164. See 
also, R. Jente, “German Proverbs from the Orient,”’ Publications of the Modern 
Language Association xtvim (1933), 17 ff. 

* Based on the expression Auff den ermel malen, Latendorf, Franck, p. 182, 
535; Lauchert, p. 27 (Mit der Nasen auf die Ermel schreiben). 

* Latendorf, Franck, p. 22, 54; Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, vim, 15; Wa, m1, 187, 
10. This proverb, as also (106), (155) and (167) are Wellerisms. See Taylor, pp. 
200 ff. for the origin of the term Wellerism. These Wellerisms are insignificant in 
number when compared with the fund of other proverbial material in the 
Grobianus, but for a South German work these few might be considered many. 
“The exact southern boundary is not known, nor is it possible of determination 
like the boundary of a linguistic detail. Instances are known from Hesse, Baden, 
and even from Bavaria and Switzerland. Certainly the manner in which they 
are mentioned implies that the form is rare in those regions.”’ Cf. Taylor, p. 208. 
Of further interest is to note, that (93) and (106), which have parallels, are not 
awkward or unskilfully made, but (155) and (167), which apparently are only 
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guot magd, da empfiel jr das kindt am tantz (p. 102), (94) Es 
kompt doch morgen noch ein tag (|. 2410), (95) Muosz essen ist ein 
hart kraut (p. 51), which is a South German word play on musz 
and Musz, (96) Dann wer den schalck wol decken kan, Ist jetzt 
ein recht weltweiser man (1. 1844), (97) Es heisst, spil warts munds 
(p. 28), (98) Die spindel wil sich nicht imm sack verbergen lassen 
(p. 108), (99) Vbersehen ist auch ein spil (p. 29), (100) Mache sie 
so vol, das einer ein weissen hundt fiir ein miillerknecht ansihet 
(p. 60), (101) Wagen gewint, wagen verleurt (p. 39), (102) Ein 
sauber wasser ist dein nutz, Ein triibs wischt dir nit ab den schmuts 
(1. 3600), (103) Es ersauffen mehr im wein, dann im wasser (p. 82), 
(104) Ein wort oder vierhundert, und damit kein end (p. 132), (105) 
Vergebens arbeit thuot ein thor (1. 991), which Scheidt illustrates 





known here, bear out Taylor’s conjecture, “A close examination of the forms 
from southern Germany might be instructive; we might find them awkward and 
unskilfully made,” ibid., for they are distinctly less effectively constructed and 
definitely flatter in sound than the first two. 

* Latendorf, Agricola, p. 138, 90; ibid., Franck, p. 70, 211; Lenschau, p. 145, 
21; Wa, m1, 728, 16 and 17. 

% See Seiler, Sprwk, p. 177; Wa, m1, 789, 11. 

%* Handschin, p. 112, “Schalk’”’; Wa, rv, 84, 123. 

7 Latendorf, Agricola, p. 165, 119; ibid., Franck, p. 75, 230; Handschin, 
p. 122, “Spiel”; Wa, rv, 699, 136. 

*§ Found in compound proverbs. See Egenolff, p. 158b; Lenschau, p. 31, 19; 
Suringar, Bebel, p. 54, 187; Wa, 1, 615, 297; rv, 914, 23. 

*® Compare Latendorf, Franck, p. 76, 233 (V bersehen ist das best uff dem s pil). 
Wa, tv, 1398, 9 (Vbersehen ist auch ein Schantz) parallels Scheidt’s, but is of a 
later date. Vbersehen: ‘vergeben’; Schantz: ‘spiel, gliick oder ungliick,’ cf. Grimm, 
Deutsches W érterbuch, vii, 2163, 2, a. 

100 Handschin, p. 88 (Wie man den sagt: Ein trunckner mann Seh ein bock fiir 
ein gdrtner an); Wa, 1, 890, *1605; m1, 399, 642; Lennon, p. 49, “Bock”; H. 
Schrader, Das Trinken in mehr als fiinfhundert Gleichnissen und Redensarten, 
(Berlin, 1890), p. 63, 343. 

1 Latendorf, Agricola, p. 119, 466; ébid., Franck, p. 171, 504; Handschin, 
p. 142, “Wagen’’; Eisenhart, pp. 414 f.; Wa, rv, 1736, 38; Lennon, p. 44, 
““Wagen,” 1. 

1@ Risse, ZfdU, xxx1 (1917), 294, footnote 3. Meaning: don’t use excuses of 
others, they are of no value. 

108 Egenolff, p. 99b (Mehr ertrincken im becher dann im meer) ; Wa, 1, 286, 12; 
1692, 25. 

1% Latendorf, Agricola, p. 114, 44 (Grosse wort, und nichts da hynden) ; Wa, v, 
410, 283; 430, 772. 

1% A terse summation of fool’s endeavors. For a rather complete list of use 
less activities see Egenolff, p. 143b. This proverb is a result of the prominence ot 
‘fool’ literature at that time. , 
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with a typical useless activity Zu nacht wenn die hanen krien, 
schlag die schuo susamen u. (p. 37), i.e., after the cock has already 
wakened the household, go clap shoes together—something en- 
tirely superfluous, and (106) Zeit hat ehr sprach die Nunn, gienge 
sie zu mitternacht heim (p. 110). 

The fourth group contains a rather large number of sayings, 
which are found for the first time in the sixteenth century. They 
have parallels in works of a later date. These proverbs show us 
that the political, religious and social problems were so weighty 
and engrossing as to hide, almost completely, the buoyant as- 
pects of life. A biting satire characterizes this group of proverbs, 
as it does the sixteenth century in general, and enlivens the 
Grobianus. Several proverbs are rife with impudence, while some 
disclose the moralist. A few exemplify the constant maker of 
excuses, who is always with us. A few others are interesting for 
what they say regarding women. These few proverbs, and others 
throughout the collection, definitely attest, with other contem- 
porary literary sources, the lack of reverence and poetic admira- 
tion for women in the sixteenth century. In this group, inverted 
etiquette is more abundantly represented than in the preceding 
groups. We might expect to find vulgar proverbs, but there is 
very little offensive material, such as appears in proverbs (119), 
(123), (124) and (126). These four compared with the number 
of inoffensive proverbs in the group give us the probable ratio 
of the ‘bad’ to the ‘good’ throughout the sixteenth century. It is 
the ‘bad’ that has been falsely conceived and stressed as the char- 
acteristic feature of the century. Certain problems of an era are 
frequently not as serious or truly representative of the era as an 
unrelenting chastisement of an ill often leads one to believe. 
Thus, close observation of the proverbs in the story glorifying 
the so-called ‘motto’ of the century helps to rectify the miscon- 
ception and to place the stress on the inoffensive. The proverbs 


1% The expression Zeit hat ehr is old. Klapper, p. 37, 7; Suringar, Bebel, p. 31, 
89; Latendorf, Agricola, p. 98, 393; Seiler, ZfdPh, xtvm (1916), 250, 81; Wa, v, 
556, 768. The Wellerism, however, seems to have had its birth about the middle 
of the sixteenth century. Thiele in commenting on Zeit hat Ehre quotes the 
Wellerism “Zeit hat Ehre, sagte die Magd, da sie zur Mettenseit vom Tanz nach 
Hause ging’”’ and mentions that it is not found in Luther, p. 295, 322. A few years 
after Luther the Wellerism appears in Egenolff (1548), p. 86b and our reference 
in Scheidt. Wa, v, 553, 690; Hoefer, Wie das Volk Spricht,5 (Stuttgart, 1866), 
p. 34, 331 and p. 93, 962. 
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in this group are (107) Eim alter redt von alten dingen (1. 1310), 
(108) Grosse arbeit gibt klein krafft (p. 50), (109) Wer kan vor 
argwon hiitten sich? (1. 2986), (110) Lang arm ond selten reich 
(p. 30), (111) Man soll sich gmeinen brauch nach halien (\. 1355), 
(112) Ein voller bauch hat ja die weisz, dasz er nicht darff noch 
ander s peisz (1.4170), (113) Ein grosse biird triickt manchen schwer, 
Die vilen leicht 2u tragen wer (1. 1760), (114) Man soll sitlich und 
mit gedult, Fein disputieren, on tumult (p. 109), (115) Der erste 
beim disch der letzt zu der arbeit (p. 78), (116) Dann wer zum essen 
kompt zu spot, Der ess beim offen trucken brot (1. 4100), (117) Lasz 
faren was nicht pleiben wil (p. 36), (117a) Lasz farn was nit hat 
lust su pleiben (1. 964), (118) Man spricht, ein farlin jung gebroten, 
Vnd gsotten krebs sind frilich todten (|. 4391), (119) Besser ein 
furtz dann ein aug ausz (1. 1255), (120) Wo gastung ist, muosz 
gessen sein (1. 2940), (121) Wer gest will hon, der richts auch ausz 
(1. 4162), (122) Grillus will lieber ein Saw sein dann ein mensch 


107 Wa, 1, 57, 40 (No source). 108 Wa, 1, 119, 128; opposite is 119, 137. 

109 Compare Wa, 1, 128, “Argwohn,” 28. 

110 Compare Wa, 1, 129, 25 and *29. Possible word play on Arm and arm. 
Cf. also, Stoett, 1, 47, 114. 

11 Scheidt’s note to this proverb Si fueris Romae, Romano vivito more (p. 46) 
might be the source. Cf. Wa, m1, 1714, 20. Cf. also, Taylor, pp. 40-1 (When in 
Rome, do as the Romans do) ; ibid., “index,” p. 57. 12 Wa, 1, 248, 99. 

8 Compare Wa, 1, 512, “Biirde,” 7. i4 Wa, 1, 666, ““Disputirer,” 13. 

18 Opposite is Wa, 1, 118, 103 (No source) and 888, 42 (Wie man sich zum 
Essen stellt, so stellt man sich sur Arbeit), but Wa, 1, 887, 19 (Hurtig sum Essen 
und langsam sur Arbeit ist nalbe Faulheit—no source) gives the same impression 
as Scheidt’s. Opposte also is Lennon, p. 16, “Essen,” 1 (Wie man sich zum Esssen 
schickt, schickt man sich sur Arbeit). 

6 Wa, 1, 482, *363 (Er muss trocken Brot essen—no source). It seems to have 
been the practice for the late comer to sit by the stove. Scheidt uses the expres- 
sion Hinder den offen (p. 100) as a marginal comment for just such an occasion. 
Grimm, DW2, vit, 1157,e says, “Als schlupfwinkel oder als platz fiir triige, faule, 
stubenhocker und geringschatzig behandelte leute.” See also, Lenschau, p. 124, 
“Ofen.” U7 Wa, 1, 917, 15 and 17; m1, 1509, ““Rauschen,” 3. 

18 Doesn’t seem to have an exact parallel although it begins with the 
characteristic introductory phrase Man spricht. A combination of Wa, 1, 982, 6 
(Ein Ferkel von einem Monat und eine junge Gans von drei ist ein kinigliches 
Essen) and 11, 1599, 22 (Grosse Krebse und grosse Geister liebt man nur wenn sie 
gekocht sind) is about as close as we can come to it. 

119 Compare Wa, 1, 1293, “Furz,”’ 2. 120 Compare Wa, 1, 1354, 148. 

121 Wa, 1, 1351, 100. 

2 Grimm, DW, rv,' 334, “Griller,” referring to Ulysses’ cook who was 
changed into a swine and back to a man again by Circe, cites G. Rollenhagen, 
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(p. 142), (123) Grilisen, fartsen, speiens vil, Hiren die Sew lieber 
dann seittens pil (p. 35), (124) Daz (gréltzen) héren die Sew lieber 
dann orglen (p. 20), (125) Soll dir mit deinem weib gelingen, So 
muosts mit schlegen in sie bringen (1. 3952), (126) Das gsicht ons 
offtermals bescheiszt (|. 763), (127) Ja liessest du die grossen giisz, 
Du werest keines sittern gwisz (p. 82), (128) Den halt ich fiir ein 
weisen man, Wer gross arbeit vermeiden kan (\. 1388), (129) Jn 
langen haren hettens ehr (1. 167), (130) Hat weniger hirns im kop ff, 
Dann ein metzger auff der dischen (p. 59), (131) Das leben ist edel 
(p. 81), (132) Wie das lied geht, Was den leuten lieb ist das meid 
ich was den leuten leid ist das treib ich (p. 131), (133) Dann was 
dir nit wol schmackt im mundt, Ist auch dem magen nicht gesundt 
(1. 799), which finds a different meaning in Bitter im Mund ist 
dem Herzen gesund, (134) In allem ding ist ordnung guot (\. 382), 
(135) Dem scheider wirt geren der lohn (p. 72), (136) Ein Stock- 
fisch wirt auch nimmer guot, Den man nit weidlich plewen thuot 
(1. 3950), (137) Dann solches laster (trunckenheit) nimpt dahin, 





Froschmeuseler, (1595), FIIL> (am rand: der koch, Gryllus genannt, ist ungern 
ein mensch). Scheidt says, “Hat nicht Plutarchus das betracht, Vnd ein Dialogum 
gemacht, Der ons thuot von Grillo schreiben, Der lieber selbs ein saw wolt bleiben, 
Dann dasz er solt auff diser erden, Erst wider su eim menschen werden”’ (ll. 4945- 
50). “Der 4945 erwihnte dialog des Plutarch ist ‘Bruta animalia ratione uti’ 
(xepi rot ra Goya Noyw xpHoda) betitelt, seine sprecher sind Odysseus, Kirke 
und Gryllos....” Cf. A. Leitzmann, “Zu Kaspar Scheits Grobianus,” Paul 
und Braune Beitrdige, xivi, 487. 

3 Harrebomeé, 11, 499a; Wa, rv, 17, *273. 

1% Daz: ‘griéltzen,’ Harrebomeé, m, 358a; Wa, m1, 1772, “Riilpsen,” 2. 

2% A probable outgrowth of (80). 126 Wa, 1, 1618, 13. 

27 Opposite is Wa, mu, 173, ‘““Guss,” 4. 

28 Opposite is Wa, m, 288, 80. 

29 Compare Wa, m1, 218, 34; 220, 71. Might imply the Bible? Samson? 
Scheidt says, “Die alten truogen auch vor zeitten Lang har, wie das die biicher 
deuten.” 

130 Wa, m1, 650, 11; see Fischer, Schwdbisches Wérterbuch (Tiibingen, 1924), 
11, 89, “Tasche” (Es hat manch grober Fils in seinem Kopf weniger Hirn, dann ein 
Metzger auf seiner Déschen), Platz, Ehstand, 22. 

131 Wa, 1, 1836, 29. Scheidt cautions the Grobians with jr grobianer hiiten 
euch, 12 Wa, m1, 97, 1249, 

18 Wa, m1, 766, 25. 14 Wa, m1, 1149, 27. 

1% Wa, rv, 119, “Scheider.”” Meaning: the one who does the apportioning 
comes off with the best loot. See Grimm, DWb, vim, 2413, “Scheider,” 4. 

1% Wa, rv, 873, *23. Grimm, DW, X,* “Stockfisch,” 2 cites Scheidt as evi- 
dence of proverbial usage of Stockfisch. 

487 Wa, rv, 1350, 42 (No source). 
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139 Wa, rv, 1440, 55. 40 Wa, rv, 1685, 11. 
M41 Wa, rv, 1717, “Wachen,” 6. 


woman pays. See also, Rollenhagen, ibid., 162, 47-8. 


compound proverb. M46 Wa, v, 105, 457; Taylor, p. 123. 


48 Wa, m1, 794, “Hospitium”; v, 208, “Westphalen,” 3. 


1902), p. 12. 


ut Wa, 1, 335, 359. 











Vernunfft, weissheit, und guote sinn (|. 1972), (138) Vndanck- 
barkeit ein grosses laster (p. 134), (139) Vngliick kompt mit hauffen 
(p. 102), (140) Der voll und der ler, sagen vngleiche mer (p. 91), 
(141) Vil wachen schwecht die jugent sehr, Hirt man in aller 
Artset lehr (1. 1928), (142) Es muosz allzeit ein wend den schimpff 
da sein (p. 44), (143) Eim bisen weib sehr weh geschicht, So man 
nichts su jrem zorn spricht (p. 63), (144) Das wetb muosz das bad 
aussztragen (p. 115), (145) So weistu doch dasz wein ond brot, Vns 
ist su unserm leben not, So mischt man speisz ond tranck im leib, 
Dasz leib und seel beynander bleib (1. 2905), (146) Man soll nicht 
schencken wein auff wein (1. 1885), (147) Hiite dich vor weiszheit, 
als vor einem schlagenden pferdt (p. 139), (148) Hospitium uile, 
scarren bier, schwartz brot, lange mylen, sunt in westphalia, st non 
uis credere lauff dar (p. 83), (149) So kompts von worten zu den 
streichen (|. 2307), (150) Wiist macht feiszt (p. 81), (150a) Man 
spricht, was wiist ist, macht auch feist (1. 110), and (151) Je wiister, 


1388 Wa, tv, 1422, 14; G. Rollenhagen, “Froschmeuseler” (Deutsche Dichter 
des sechzehnten Jahrhunderts, (Leipzig, 1876], vi11—-rx), 10, 195-98. 


1 Wa, v, 185, “Wendenschimpf.”’ Meaning: ‘(spiel) verderber.’ Cf. Fischer, 
ibid., v1/1, 678, ““Wendenschimpf.”’ Scheidt uses ‘Wendenschimpff’ again in the 
same year (1551) with the same meaning. Cf. K. Scheidt, ‘“‘Lobrede von wegen 
des Meyen” (Neudrucke deutscher Literaturwerke des XVI. und XVII. Jahr- 
hunderts, (Haole, 1929), Nos. 268-9), pp. 32-3. 43 Wa, v, 16, 354. 

4 Compare Eisenhart, p. 498. Grimm, DW), 1, 1070, 5 interprets das bad 
austragen “was ein andrer gethan hat, wirst du biiszen,”” which meaning would 
also apply to Scheidt’s proverb—the wife getting the worst of the bargain—the 


46 A combination of Wa, v, 108, 548 (Wein und Brot hilft vor dem Tod) and 
1, 887, 13 (Essen ond trinken helt Leib und Seel zusammen) would make a similar 


47 Wa, v, 1460, 166 is a general idea, while Scheidt makes it specific. 


49 Wa, v, 406, 172; 423, 593. Scheidt emphasizes it with Furor arma 
ministrat (p. 71); cf. M. C. Sutphen, A Collection of Latin Proverbs (Baltimore, 


16° Lenschau, p. 71, 98 mentions that Wa, v, 476, 4 is the same citation of 
Grimmelshausen that she gives and, moreover, she is not sure the substitution 
of waist for wurst by Wander is a betterment of the proverb. The two occurrences 
in Grobianus support Wander’s preference of wiist as the original word. Scheidt’s 
contribution of Wist macht feisst might be added to Lenschau’s earlier occur- 
rences of proverbs in Grimmelshausen, as well as several other proverbs in 
Grobianus, e.g., (7), (20), (32), (37), (39), (53), (57), (71) and (73). 
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je lieber (p. 105), an inversion of Je besser, je lieber. 

The fifth and last group to be considered consists of a large 
number of expressions having the form of the proverb, but ap- 
parently without parallels. This indicates that Scheidt is well 
acquainted with the form’! and might even be an expert at 
making ‘proverbs.’ Offensive proverbs might be expected in a 
rather conspicuous quantity among the proverbs of this group, 
but Scheidt’s choice of material is harmless and, with the excep- 
tion of (167), free from vulgarity. The variety of the forms and 
content of the proverbs attracts our attention. Scheidt conveys 
to us some local color, a few fervid bits of pedantry, elements of 
humanism, and his ever effective satire. Moreover, despite the 
serious nature of the ordeals of the century, he supplies us with 
some refreshing humor. We readily recognize that the sixteenth 
century was a ‘normal’ one, well balanced and alive to its sur- 
roundings. This group follows: (152) Auffsehen ist besser denn 
trincken (p. 60), (153) Wer wol auffladet, ladet auch wol ab (p. 26), 
(154) Wann das bluot gerinnet, so ist der Todt nicht weit (p. 82), 
(155) Wann ich nicht wisst, dasz du ein Esel werst, (sagt der 
Léw) du hetst mich auch erschreckt (p. 71), a Wellerism based on 
the fable of the ass in the lion’s skin, (156) Wer wol jsset, der 
sitzt wol (p. 120), (157) Es ist ein alt herbrochter sitt, Wer weidlich 
iszt, den hungert nit (1. 3007), (158) Fiirsichtigkeit ist ein schine 
tugent, wann sie recht gebrauchet wirt (p. 95), which smacks of the 


¥! See Taylor, pp. 135 ff. for details on the forms (types) of proverbs. I con- 
sider only the ‘proverbs’ without parallels to show Scheidt’s variety of form. 
Scheidt makes use of the following types: metaphorical (personification here) 
Nos. (174) and (187), contrast Nos. (152), (153), (162), (172) and (179), cor- 
relative Nos. (154), (156), (157), (160), (175) and (180), ‘man soll’ No. (159), 
‘man spricht’ Nos. (161) and (181), rhymed No. (176), others rhyme, but they 
occur within the text which is a rhyming verse and, therefore, I cannot definitely 
say that they are rhymed proverbs, epigrammatical Nos. (164), (168), (169), 
(182), (183), (184) and (185), and Wellerisms Nos. (155) and (167). Types lack- 
ing in this particular group are alliterative, nonce or punning, word play and 
dialogue. The nonce or punning type is the only type lacking in the whole group 
of proverbs in the Grobianus. Examples of alliteration are Nos. (91) and (106), 
of word play Nos. (51) and (95), and of dialogue No. (82). 

18 4uffsehen: ‘sinnliches blicken und schauen,’ DW), 1, 734, “aufsehen,” 
1). In the text Scheidt says, “Meinstu ich hab dein schon vergessen?” (|. 1892) 
and adds our expression as a bit of satire—a sour-grapes comment. 

185 See footnote to (93). See also, Seiler, Lehnsprichwort, v, p. 16, and Bor- 
chardt-Wustmann, Die sprichwortlichen Redensarten im deutschen Volksmund 
(Leipzig, 1925), p. 106. 
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influence of (67), (159) Man soll ja preisen zucht vund ehr, Ge- 
sundtheit aber allzeit mehr (1. 1028), (160) Wo volle gliser sind, da 
werden auch gern volle leut (p. 56), (161) Man sprach, greiffts an 
die ehrlich sach (1. 3430), (162) Will lieber grob sein ond gesund, 
Dann krank ond héflich alle stund (1. 1268), (163) Es kan nit ein 
jeder den schimpf verstehn (p. 89), (164) Voll briider, knebel, ond 
weinschleuch, Die luogen wo man fiill die beuch (1. 1944), (165) 
Dann mancher knoll ist nicht so kluog, Dasz er wiist wann er het 
genuog (1. 3259), (166) Lemmerhenn geht vmb zu leutten, bist man 
anderswo gesingt (p. 38), (167) Man solt wol liegen wie Leupolt, 
der hoffierte hinder den offen, und sprach, es stiincke in der stuben 
(p. 90), (168) Gelehrte leut achten der edlen seit (p. 62), (169) Ein 
voller narr ist ein teufel auff der gassen (p. 112), (170) Man kans 
nit alls mit reglen schreiben (1. 4041), (171) Roraffen richten den 
schlag allzeit mucken zu fangen (p. 68), (172) Die volle rott, redt 
mehr von narrheit, dann von Gott (p. 61), (173) Die volle saw 
erfreuwet jederman (p. 115), (174) Sorgeloss muosz geschlaffen 
haben (p. 36), (175) Die tage weren guot wann die leut guot weren 
(p. 70), (176) Ein new seittung ond meren trager, Ist gmeinklich 
auch ein liigen sager (pp. 36-7), (177) Dann wie man tugent lernen 
soll, Sind alt ond newe biicher voll (Das Buch zum Leser), (178) 
Dann tbung nutzt sur gsundtheit vill (1. 3884), (179) Besser ein 
onflat dann ein verniinfftiger (p. 44), (180) Wilt du dir selbs vor 
vngliick sein, So misch dich nicht mit weibern ein (|. 2969), a 
probable descendant of (48), (181) Man spricht je dasz es vnrecht 
sey, Ausz einer arbeit machen zwo (1. 3767), (182) Ein fromb Weib 
die schlecht sich selbs (p. 115), (183) Beim wein man alls fiir guot 
auffnimpt (1. 3697), which serves to introduce several others 
typical of the Rhine country or any wine district for that matter, 
(184) Eins alten weins ist man wol fro (1. 1312), (185) Es geht alls 
hin beim kiilen wein (1. 3713), (186) Wann man vil weins susamen 


165 knoll: ‘dicker mensch.’ 

166 Lemmerhenn: a probable combination of Dutch lemmer and hen (?). 
Lemmer: ‘hinder, bekommering, last’; in ’t Westvl. nog bekend (“Lemmer, 
Lammer. vetus. Impedimentum, nocumentum, molestia’’). Cf. Woordenboek der 
Nederlansche Taal, vin: “Lemmeren,”’ Afl., 1544. 

171 Interesting for its local color. See Wa, m1, 1722, “Roraffe’’; DWb, vm, 
1125, “Rohraffe” gives Rohkraffe “als wahrzeichen Strassburgs.” 
1” volt: ‘geselischaft von saufern,’ cf. DWb, vu, 1318, 3, b. 
8 1 Timothy, 4: 8 gives advice to the contrary. 

88 Probably influenced by (30). A typical grobianic practice. 
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thuot, So macht nur einer den andern guot (1. 1776), (187) Die 
weinzapffen wissen mehr, dann neun am galgen (p. 69), (188) Was 
wol will, das leit und isst der schelm schlechts aber gern (p. 92), 
(189) Das seislin mag nicht vier weck verdawen (p. 91), and (190) 
. . . dann eim vollen man, Zimpt alles was er treiben kan (1. 3874). 

In conclusion, it may be said that the proverbs we have stud- 
ied give us a true picture of the sixteenth century. They show 
that the undercurrent (the ‘bad’) of the century is not actu- 
ally stronger than the more pleasant main-currents, even in the 
rule-book of the ‘Order of Saint Grobian,’ where the ‘bad’ is 
naturally expected to dominate. We find that Scheidt does not 
need to use many offensive proverbs to create the atmosphere 
of the Grobianus. In spite of the excellent opportunity the rude 
nature of Grobianus affords him to give vent to all the shady 
proverbial expressions he could muster, Scheidt definitely avoids 
flaunting them before us. He merely scratches the cache of the 
uncouth proverb. On the other hand, he does not hesitate to use 
many old reliable proverbs, or to draft into service many con- 
temporary ones and a large number probably of his own concoc- 
tion. These proverbs, then, become very good indicators of the 
character of the century and the Grobianus becomes an excellent 
source for German proverbs. As a source of proverbs, the Gro- 
bianus’ range is wide and varied, going from a minimum number 
of obscene proverbs to a large number of inoffensive ones. The 
Grobianus convincingly illustrates the old saying ‘Das Gesicht ist 


ein falscher Wicht.’ 
Stuart A. GALLACHER 


Michigan State College 
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POETRY AND THE PASSIONS AGAIN 


Science is the response to the demand for information, and in it 
we ask for the whole truth and nothing but the truth. Art is the 
response to the demand for entertainment, for the stimulation 
of our senses and imagination, and truth enters into it only as it 
subserves these ends. 

Santayana, The Sense of Beauty (1896) 


I am attracted to this subject again' by what Mr. Maugham 
in his Summing-Up (1938) says of the ending of Stendhal’s Le 
Rouge et le Noir; and thereupon I have occasion to consider 
again Sophocles’ (Edipus, Masefield’s Nan, Hardy’s Tess, and 
Browning’s Pompilia. 

Though here I must differ with the eminent critic, dramatist, 
and novelist, I have little or no reason to do so elsewhere. As is 
to be expected, his conception of a dramatist in relation to his 
audience and to posterity is—a dramatist’s. Like Hazlitt and 
Cicero on the orator, Mr. Maugham says that the appeal of 
artistic genius “‘is not to this type of man or to that type but to 
all men.’” “To be great”’ (artistically at least) is mot ‘to be mis- 
understood’’; and the artist does not keep one eye upon pos- 
terity. “The emotion of the audience, its interest, its laughter, 
are part of the action of the play” (p. 127); and Hamlet, or 
Iago, or Falstaff does not anxiously await our own momentous 
emergence from the womb of time. The audience “‘is careless of 
probability if the situation excites its interest, a trait in [of?] 
which Shakespeare made extravagant use, but jibs at a lack of 
plausibility” (p. 128). “The only ideas that can affect [the spec- 
tators] when they are welded together in that unity which is an 
audience are those commonplace fundamental ideas that are 
almost feelings. These, the root ideas of poetry, are love, death, 
and the destiny of man . . . the great truths are too important to 
be new”’ (pp. 131-2). Plays containing original ideas, like Shaw’s 
and Ibsen’s, are because of them soon outmoded. “The disad- 
vantage of ideas in the theatre is that if they are acceptable, 
they are accepted, and so kill the play that helped to diffuse 
them” (p. 133). The only plays that are not ephemeral are in 
verse, which “delivers a play from sober reality . . . and so makes 
it easier for the audience to attune themselves to that state of 
feeling in which they are most susceptible to the drama’s specific 


1 The previous article in PMLA Dec. 1940. 2 Op. cit. (N. Y.) p. 76. 
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appeal. . . . For the drama is make-believe. It does not deal with 
truth but with effect” (pp. 134, 140-141). 

In the mouths of many critics “effect’’ is a word of reproach. 
But there are more ways than one of getting it, as also of being 
“theatrical’’; and the dramatist indifferent to either matter is 
likely to be a failure. Surely Mr. Maugham would agree with 
what Mr. Strong has said of melodrama’ as offering Shakespeare 
in tragedy “‘the chance to exhibit character at its highest pitch 
of intensity,”’ for he says something parallel of farce. ‘It is the 
life-blood that makes the body of comedy viable”’ (p. 145). And 
in “sober reality” he refers of course to the hampering restric- 
tions of faithful realism, not the philosophical or psychological 
“reality”? of Freud, which his introvert genius flees from and 
returns to in the form of his daydreams, by the way of art. Like 
Mr. Roger Fry, Mr. Maugham would brush this sort of art 
aside, paying tribute only to that which creates its own world, 
the parts of which, as Coleridge says, mutually support and ex- 
plain each other, or, as Mr. Fry says, are “‘in completest rela- 
tionship.’’* Most of these principles Mr. Maugham himself ap- 
plies explicitly to Shakespeare. *‘Only idolatry can refuse to see 
the great shortcomings in the conduct and sometimes in the 
characterization of Shakespeare’s plays; and this is very compre- 
hensible since, as we know, he sacrificed everything to effective 
situation’’ (p. 160). 

Toall the above, as any one who should haveread my previous 
article or any of my other writings would expect, I readily sub- 
scribe; except in so far as the ‘“‘shortcomings” are made out to 
be “great,” for then with “the effect” they would interfere. The 
plays being written, as Mr. Maugham says, “in imperishable 
verse,’’ and thus “delivered from reality,” the liberties are taken 
even for the sake of the effect; and it is merely on the greatness 
of the shortcoming that I disagree with him about Stendhal, 
though here, of course, verse is not in question: 


This is a very great novel, but it is generally acknowledged that the end is 
unsatisfactory. The reason is not hard to find. Stendhal got the idea for it from 
an incident that at the time made a great stir: a young seminarist killed his 
mistress, was tried and guillotined. But Stendhal put into Julien Sorel, his hero, 


* Common Sense About the Drama (1937), p. 47.—My Shakespeare and Other 
Masters (1940), pp. 202, 219, 230, 243, 248. 
* Hogarth Essays (1924) “The Artist and Psycho-analysis.” 
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not only a great deal of himself, but much more of what he would have liked to 
be and was miserably conscious that he was not; he created one of the most in- 
teresting personages of fiction and for fully three quarters of his book made him 
behave with coherence and probability; but then he found himself forced to 
return to the facts that had been his inspiration. He could only do this by causing 
his hero to act incongruously with his character and his intelligence. The shock 
is so great that you no longer believe, and when you do not believe in a novel you 
are no longer held. The moral is that you must have the courage to throw your 
facts overboard if they fail to comply with the logic of your character (p. 211). 


Actually, in both the record and the novel, there was no kill- 
ing; but the intent was the same, and most critics, both French 
and English, are—and rightly—of the opinion that the deed of 
horror is inadequately motived. Some fall back upon the original 
story, not, like Mr. Maugham, to blame the author but to excuse 
him, as has been done for @dipus’ blinding of himself, and for 
many of the improbabilities in Shakespeare. But from the his- 
torical account of M. Marsan, it appears that Stendhal was little 
troubled by fidelity to his “facts,’’ re-fashioned both them and 
the characters for his purpose. What he does retain and preserve 
is precisely the shocking and (for a hero) improbable deed of 
horror to which Mr. Maugham and the others object :—the situ- 
ation of the young seminarist of remarkable intelligence who shot 
his former mistress (whom he loved more than the later one), the 
wife of his employer, in church, during the celebration of mass, 
because, as he thought, she had thwarted him in his intrigue with 
the daughter of a later employer and in the brilliant career 
opening up before him. Thus what the author wanted—and 
what almost alone he took—is explained away as inseparably 
attached to what he took. It is as if a kidnapper went after not 
the baby but its clothes. On the contrary, it was, as I conceive it, 
by the murder of the beloved in the church that Stendhal was 
fascinated, much as Shakespeare was by Holinshed’s three 
women in strange and wild apparel, bidding the victorious thane 
“All hail, Macbeth, that hereafter shalt be king of Scotland,” 
which he then conspires to be; and by Cinthio’s Ensign leading 
the deeply enamored Moor to murder; and by Kyd’s Hamlet 
learning the secret of the murder from the Ghost and then taking 
to madness, which both betrays and hinders him in his revenge; 
and by the traditional Lear casting off his only loving daughter 
because she does not love him, to die of a broken heart because 
she dies. 
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Psychologically, to be sure, that will not do. As I have said 
before, 
... there is no adequate motive for the tender and noble Madame de Rénal’s 
sending the disparaging letter which (when he learns of it) provokes Sorel to 
rush off and shoot her, and none for his taking such vengeance or not suspecting 
that she was under undue influence or coercion. . . . The deed and the letter both 
are justified only by the situatign that ensues—the ecstasies of penitence and 
devotion, self-renunciation and heroism, for which in more natural circumstances 
there would have been no occasion. Never had he known how much she loved 
him as now when, wounded, despite scandal, she visits him in prison; never had 
she had such a way of showing it.5 


That is a meagre and inadequate account; but for the im- 
probability there is warrant, and it lies in the situation. It is in 
the intense concentration and summary (thus made available) 
of the whole previous story, whether through the visits of his 
friends and of his two mistresses, jealous of each other, or 
through his remorseful retrospect under the shadow of death. 
Death brought upon him without his own guilt would not make 
a situation so deep or so sharply cut. It would not make drama. 

Thinking of his first mistress he says to himself, in the presence 
of the second, who in all good faith has been vowing suicide: “la 
personne a qui j’ai voulu dter la vie sera la seule qui sincérement 
pleurera ma mort” (ii, ch. 42). 

Before that, because of the attitude of her family, he begs 
Mathilde to put her child, when it comes, to nurse at Verriéres, 
under the supervision of Madame de Rénal; and then silently 
he says that “‘after fifteen years she will adore him and you will 
have forgotten him”’ (ii. chap. 39). 

And when Madame de Rénal herself, having somewhat re- 
covered, comes imploring him to make the appeal, and to her he 
promises what he has refused to Mathilde, in return for the prom- 
ise to visit him in the interval every day, she gives, amid the 
rapture of his embrace, a little cry of pain: “ ‘A ton épaule,’ 
s’écria Julien, ‘fondant en larmes’ ” (ii, ch. 43). 

Surely the above details make drama, and so do these: 
—Qui me I’edit dit, la derniére fois que je te vis, dans ta chambre, a Verriéres? 
—Qui m’eiit dit alors que j’écrirais 4 M. de la Mole cette lettre infame? 
—Sache que je t’ai toujours aimée, que je n’ai aimé que toi. 

—Est-il bien possible! s’écria Madame de Rénal, ravie 4 son tour. Elle 


5 Shakespeare and Other Masters, pp. 403-4. 
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s’appuya sur Julien, qui était 4 ses genoux, et longtemps ils pleurérent en silence. 
(1b.) 


And how far her passion goes appears from the fact that despite 
her piety, which forced her at the dictate of her confessor to 
write the letter, she can declare: 

Je crois sincérement en Dieu; je crois également, et méme cela m’est prouvé, 
que le crime que je commets est affreux, et dés que je te vois, méme aprés que 
tu m’as tiré deux coups de pistolet. . . . Dés que je te vois, tous les devoirs dis- 
paraissent, je ne suis plus qu’amour pour toi. . . (Jb.) 

Greater love hath no woman than this, that she brave at once 
both scandal and damnation. 

But the situation, the soul-searching passions, are not all. 
For the hero there is purification as well. This young low-born 
ambitious egoist with a grudge against society, this proud and 
dauntless soul to whom a desire is a duty and any difficulty 
but a challenge, learns under the stress of solitude and under the 
pressure of introspection to know himself. When checked by the 
letter in the career that now seemed assured, he has wreaked 
himself on the obstacle or offender, as he had done or been on 
the point of doing in the past, without thinking. Now he thinks. 
Shortly after the crime he writes to Mathilde, “Je me suis 
vengé’’; and a little later he says to himself, “Je meurs aprés 
avoir soldé mon compte envers l’humanité” (ch. 36). Only when 
he hears that Madame de Rénal is not dead and is recovering, 
does he begin to repent. Only then, as Mr. Green says, “does 
the criminal visualize her as an individual.” “ ‘Grand Dieu! Elle 
n’est pas morte’; et il tomba 4 genoux, pleurant 4 chaudes 
larmes. Dans ce moment supréme, il était croyant.. . ‘Ainsi 
elle vivra. ... Elle vivra pour me pardonner...’”’ (ch. 36). 
Thus he gradually comes to realize as never before what was false 
and pretentious in his life; and to deplore his egoism and ambi- 
tion. His purification, however, is more passionate than moral; 
what he calls his repentance is a higher, finer devotion to Ma- 
dame de Rénal (ch. 39). His chief regret, as Mr. Green says, “is 
that in those bygone days... he wasted the golden hours in 
futile, ambitious schemings. But even “this regret,’’ as Mr. 
Green® also says, “is submerged in the immense happiness 
created by the knowledge that now, for the first time, he can 
talk to his mistress with complete sincerity.” 


* F. C. Green, Stendhal (1939), pp. 233, 237. 
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It is for this greatly passionate situation, I think, and this 
purification or refinement of the hero, that the improbability is 
incurred. This is a considerable one, we must confess. It is not 
only that the hero should thus treat his former mistress as if she 
were the mere embodiment of high-class society, but also that she 
should, under whatsoever influence or compulsion, have penned 
such a letter and, still more, that he should not have suspected 
the compulsion (along with a little jealousy) there. Plausibil- 
ity, however, Stendhal, like other novelists and dramatists 
has provided for as best he could. Not, like Shakespeare with 
Othello and Iago, by traditional conventions or the creation 
of an independent world, the parts of which mutually support 
and explain each other; not by calumny credited, and the frank, 
initial assumption of the hero’s trustfulness and his inexperi- 
ence with Venetian women, of Iago’s impenetrableness and his 
unquestionable reputation for sagacity and integrity; but by 
fairly realistic analysis and the repeated previous exhibition 
of the traits now brought to bear. The preparations are less 
poetic and external, more psychological and internal, as in a 
novel they must or can be. From the beginning Madame de 
Rénal has been under the sway of religious scruples, and 
frequently in that spirit resisted Julien’s advances and sup- 
pressed her own response. And from the beginning Julien has 
been animated by pride and ambition and, in his ventures, im- 
pelled by unscrupulous daring or social resentment. Both of his 
amours were undertaken as much in the spirit of bravado and 
pique as in that of personal attraction; and though in the end he 
was in love with the woman, he continually revenged himself 
upon her, particularly upon Mathilde, who was as proud as he 
and higher than her rival in rank. And the outbreak, when he 
shot Madame de Rénal, even that is repeatedly prepared for. 
Nothing has ever baffled or daunted him. He has fought a duel. 
And Mathilde herself, though only a few days after she had sur- 
rendered her honor to him, he was at the point of stabbing be- 
cause she was offish and had pricked his amour propre (ii, 17). 
Before the conquest:—‘ ‘Eh bien, elle est jolie!’ continuait 
Julien avec des regards de tigre” (ii, ch. x); and after he has re- 
ceived from her a compromising letter but suspects a trap:— 


Il faut en convenir, le regard de Julien était atroce, sa physionomie hideuse; 
elle respirait le crime sans alliage. C’était l-homme malheureux en guerre avec 
toute la société (ii, ch. 13). 
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Long before that, at Verriéres, as the venture into Madame de 
Rénal’s chamber impended, he said to himself: 

Au moment précis ot dix heures sonneront, j’exécuterai ce 
que, pendant toute la journée, je me suis promis de faire ce soir, 
ou je monterai chez moi briler la cervelle (i, ch. 9). 

An homme terrible, after the Renaissance French or Italian 
style; and to the North he may seem also unbalanced, or uncon- 
vincing. He is certainly, despite his sympathy and tears for the 
poor and downtrodden and his generous admiration for what is 
fine and noble, a character considerably wanting in the attrac- 
tiveness Anglo-Saxons demand of the leading figure in fiction. 
That is partly French taste (for in French fiction the heroes are 
often more interesting than amiable) ; partly the result of internal 
psychological preparations for the critical change. Psychology, 
as Mr. Abercrombie says of Hardy below, somewhat troubles the 
emotional effect; and a character is more real if either like Othello 
he enchants or like Iago he enthrals. And even after the crisis 
the psychological procedure is continued. Once he is lodged in 
prison, as during the brainstorm before, the novel reads a little 
like Lombroso or Havelock Ellis: 

Ilse sentait la téte comme si elle ett été serrée avec violence. Il regarda pour 


voir si quelqu’un le tenait. Aprés quelques instants, il s’endormit profondément 
(ii, ch. 36). 


So a few hours later, after writing to Mathilde and saying to 
himself that he has soldé son compte envers l’humanité, but 
before having word of Madame de Rénal: 


Je n’ai plus rien a faire sur la terre . . . et il s’endormit profondément (ch. 
36). 


For Julien is a study, an emotional but not a poetic and im- 
aginative creation like Othello. He is in prose there, is more the 
product of analysis than imagination. Yet, like Othello, improb- 
able in his deed of horror, he is made plausible, though to a less 
degree. But it is in prison, by way of his improbable crime and 
unnecessary penalty, that he becomes less studied, more emo- 
tional and attractive. His courage itself is purified, ennobled. It 
has no longer anything of the unscrupulous gallant or house- 
breaker in it. He disdains to save his life, though by love im- 
plored. He disdains to accept the lawyer’s plea of insanity or to 
countenance any other excuses. To do so would have blotted his 
scutcheon, bedimmed his new-found happiness. Nothing in life 
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becomes him like his surrender of it. ““Laissez-moi ma vie idéale,”’ 
he cries so pregnantly; . . . “On meurt comme on peut”’ (ii, ch. 
40). 

II 


The @dipus Tyrannus, like its author, is of a different order; 
and yet the ending of the tragedy, as indeed the tragedy (but 
not the novel) as a whole, has a similar justification—it presents 
the passions. From the beginning the situation is improbable; 
and though in a different way, the blinding of the hero by his 
own hands is so as well. For like most of the other greatest 
tragedies ancient or modern, the Gdipus is, in the finished prod- 
uct, sheer poetry, and in the raw material, sheer melodrama. It 
is but the supreme example of the principle pronounced by 
Corneille in his Discours du poéme tragique: ‘‘Les grands sujets 
de la tragédie, qui remuent fortement les passions . . . doivent 
toujours aller au dela du vraisemblable.”’ This is in order that, 
as his contemporary and rival Racine puts it in the preface to 
Bérénice, we may have the passions in “their violence’’; or as 
Mr. Strong puts it, “character at its highest pitch of intensity.” 
And in the Cdipus, as all the world knows, are attained the 
uttermost limits of pity and fear. But how the improbable is 
made probable—by the familiarity of the story which disarms 
incredulity, by the poetry which delivers the play from sober 
reality, by preparations and gradual development, by the opera- 
tion of fate under the semblance of justice, by the superficial 
fitness of the hero for the role despite the essential contrast of 
his character with it, and by the engaging of our wholehearted 
admiration and sympathy for him—all that I cannot now con- 
sider again.’ 

What here concerns us is the catastrophe, which is shocking, 
not, like that of Le Rouge, with surprise (for it is part of the famil- 
iar story) yet, like that, with horror. And like that, again, 
though prepared for, it cannot be made wholly acceptable. Now- 
adays, to the reader, far from the stage and beyond the spell of 
poetry and the sway of the Greek mores and religion, it is ac- 
ceptable in a still less degree. It is even more for the passions’ 
sake, and psychology does not here apply. Cdipus is not a study. 
Neither Lombroso and Ellis, on the one hand, nor Freud, with 


7 See op. cit., ch. 2, 6. 
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his unfortunately named complex, on the other, has anything to 
do with the case. 

Suicide, as with his wife (and mother) Jocasta, would, to our 
way of thinking, have been much preferable; but that would have 
been contrary to the familiar myth and would have disappointed 
the audience both by the innovation and the undiscriminating 
repetition. It would have spoiled the story. What is more, it 
would have offered less of a tragic opportunity. In the narrow 
compass of three hundred lines after his desperate exit, and of 
less than two hundred with him on the stage, is a situation not 
unlike that in the chapters after the murder in Le Rouge. As 
there, this hero, though incomparably nobler, appears in a new 
and better light. He has here no occasion like Julien’s for re- 
morse, but he has it—and so have we—for realization of the hor- 
ror of his fate, his own and his wife’s and children’s. In blindness 
he sees better than with his eyes. His pride is humbled. His gen- 
erosity is awakened, his affections quickened. He thinks of his 
family now, not merely of the state. He pleads for his children 
to Creon, whom, as he recognizes, he had unjustly accused. And 
he begs to be cast out of the city that it might not be cere- 
monially polluted by his unholy presence. The great king, reader 
of riddles—on whose fortunes what citizen did not gaze with 
envy?—is, like no other mortal, now brought low, but not 
daunted or abased. Suicide would not have brought him so low 
or have opened the way to such thoughts and emotions. And 
suicide would have interrupted the process of purification glori- 
ously consummated in the sequel, the @dipus Coloneus. 

The deed of self-laceration is not, even so much as Julien’s 
crime, to be interpreted psychologically, on the rebound. It is not 
morbid or abnormal, is not, however frenzied, an act of masoch- 
ism. Julien’s deed of horror can only in part, as we have seen, 
be psychologically interpreted; but that of Edipus not at all. The 
very familiarity of the legendary story forbids us to inquire too 
curiously; the situation is epical rather than, in our modern 
sense, strictly dramatic. In the ancient sense, however, it is dra- 
matic enough. It involves the notion of justice, of retribution, 
of nemesis, which the hero heroically brings down upon himself. 
This is his high desperate desire. Seeing, he has been blind— 
what is there now to see? How could he, a patricide, incestuous, 
“hated of heaven,” “look with steady eyes” on his people, on 
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his children, or—for the ghost was as the body—on his father 
when he came to the place of the dead?® Still, matters of justice 
or of purification, either, as well as of psychology, are not the 
primary intention, but the emotions produced, the fullest possi- 
ble realization of the hero’s fate. As Mr. Lubbock has it, “‘the 
novelist’s ingenuity is always the same; it is to give his subject 
the highest relief [not the closest verisimilitude] by which it is 
capable of profiting;* and that is still truer of the tragic dramatist, 
who has poetry at his disposal. 

For Aristotle rightly holds plot—structure and situation— 
not character, to be the first essential, and the life and soul, as 
it were, of tragedy; rightly he is preoccupied with its emotional 
effect—that of pity and fear—considering tragedy to be essen- 
tially an imitation not of persons but of action and life, of happi- 
ness and misery.’® That is, not of character, not of life just as we 
know it, but as in the oracular Miltonic lines, 


Of fate and chance and change in human life, 
High actions and high passions best describing. 


And this is in keeping with the practice of dramatists in the 
greatest days and even in ours, as dramatists, poets, and critics 
like Yeats, Henry Arthur Jones," and Mr. Santayana have lately 
acknowledged. In the prose drama and the novel—both not de- 
livered from reality—character necessarily plays a larger part; 
is more strictly the source of the action. But in the poetic drama, 
like Der Arme Heinrich, and in the earlier drama, which is mostly 
poetic, the action is not primarily so to be interpreted. Hamlet 
in speaking of the national vice of drunkenness as the one little 
defect that spoils the Danish people’s reputation is not betraying 
a sizable defect that spoils his own character; his admiration for 
the active Fortinbras and his sympathy for the reckless Laertes 
are not intended to make us wish him appreciably more like 
either; and his meditating on death in the graveyard is not meant 
to seem an irrelevance or an act of procrastination. So Othello 
in hearkening to Iago is not stupid, and Iago himself when his 
hypocrisy is too transparent for successful deception in life (re- 
member Tartuffe and the optique du théAtre) is not clumsily 
showing his hand. 


§ LI. 1334-5, 1370-85. * The Craft of Fiction (1921), p. 173. 

‘© Poetics, cap. 6. 

\. Strand Magazine, vol. 34, p. 379. For Yeats see the former article p. 984 
and for Santayana, Poetry & Religion, pp. 272-3, 280. 
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And still more should we be wary of such interpretation in 
ancient tragedy. Still less should character there be interpreted 
on the rebound. Many years ago I observed in print that contem- 
porary criticism of the classics has been corrupted by that of 
Shakespeare, making Orestes, for instance, a Bradleian irresolute 
Hamlet. Since then several classical scholars have endeavored to 
clear the atmosphere. One of these, Professor Owen of Toronto, 
has recently protested against Professor Goodell’s principle: 

Given an old myth to be dramatized, Sophocles’ primary question was, 
‘Just what sort of people were they, must they have been, who naturally did 


and suffered what the tales say they did and suffered?’ That was his method 
of analysis.” 


Mr. Owen, rightly, does not think so. Jocasta’s “scepticism about 
oracles is brought in not because in view of her experience she 
would naturally or probably be sceptical, but because it is dra- 
matically valuable ...deepens the emotional effect of the 
whole.” That is, the oracle is “coming true through events that 
seem to disprove it.”’ And the dramatic value of that lies not by 
any means so much in the naturalness of Jocasta’s scepticism as, 
I think, in her scepticism in the teeth of fate, and in her naturally 
eager inclination to such scepticism in the circumstances. It lies 
in the irony, in her hybris. After her first utterances in this vein 
she reénters with propitiatory offerings to the gods because of her 
misgivings. But hearing of the death of Polybus, dipus’ puta- 
tive father, she breaks out for all that—not so much because of 
the past as because of the present—in scepticism once more. How 
could she, in the circumstances, believe and live?—as the event 
speedily proves. 

In ancient as in Shakespearean drama the subject of the 
hero’s or heroine’s past, of such matters as environment, hered- 
ity, and previous circumstances, is not to be entertained unless 
the dramatist directly touches upon it. Such matters are like the 
arriéres pensées and undercurrents in the psychology. “In 
drama,” says Mr. Lubbock,” like Burke and Wordsworth and 
William Archer before him, “‘the spectator must judge by ap- 
pearances.”” Even in contemporary high-brow drama, “‘consid- 


2 Univ. Toronto Quarterly, October 1940, p. 56. 
8 Op. cit., p. 162; and for the others cf. my Shakespeare and Other Masters, 
p. 355, where their words are cited as bearing upon Falstaff, apparently a coward 
and one therefore actually. The Falstaff of criticism, as the wisest critics have 
insisted or admitted, would not become apparent on the stage. 
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erations which are not suggested to the audience,” as Mr. 
Courtney has it, “are considerations which do not exist for 
them.”’ And in tragedies such as the @dipus, involving improba- 
bilities so prodigious, since the past will not bear uncontrolled 
inspection we are to consider only what the dramatist himself 
recalls. (Edipus and Jocasta both are, like Othello and Hamlet, 
Lear and Macbeth, so far from being each the source of the ac- 
tion, the arbiter of his own destiny, that in large measure they 
are thrown into contrast with it. There mainly lies the tragedy 
—the hero doing, through external influence, what he is not in- 
clined, but is bound, and abhors, to do. Jocasta is not cruel, 
though, in deference to the oracle, she had exposed her child. 
Neither she nor @dipus is at all stupid, and yet not only before 
the tragedy opens but also during the course of it both have re- 
peatedly failed to take the hint. Even that there may be a 
tragedy they must fail, but this improbability is subdued and 
obscured as much as can be. The truth—that he has killed his 
own father, married his own mother and cursed himself—is too 
horrible to be accepted: the truth itself is what is most improba- 
ble: and thus the improbability of the initial situation supports 
even that in the course of the inquiry. Moreover, the story is 
well maneuvered for the purpose. Continually (dipus and 
Jocasta are led astray, are given straws to snatch at. Laius’ 
death, for instance, is reported as at the hand of robbers, not 
of a solitary unoffending traveller. A report not unheeded! 
While, however, (Edipus, like Hamlet and Othello and in less 
measure Lear and Macbeth, is not essentially to blame for his 
dire misfortune, he like them somewhat contributes to it, for 
otherwise he would be less tragic; and this is some preparation, 
or artistic justification, for the blinding at the end. He is high- 
tempered and impetuous, dauntless and relentless. So it is that 
at the beginning he calls down a curse upon the slayer of Laius, 
who has brought the plague upon the city. So it is that he quar- 
rels with Teiresias and Creon, who covertly bring the terrible 
charges or insinuations against him. And so it is that he presses 
forward over all obstacles and past all warnings in his way. 
This last, certainly, is not to be reckoned against him, though, 
indeed, it has been—‘“‘gross moral impropriety in the bias 
whereby he seeks for himself the solution of his own problematic 
existence’’! It is to his credit, as Mr. Sheppard rightly thinks, 
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“this passionate search for the truth and devotion to it though it 
kill him’’; also it is a duty to his stricken people and his plighted 
word.™ And thus, as he presses on to discover (even after he has 
more than a suspicion) the man whom he has blindly cursed, he, 
if any normal person ever could, was the one in that day, when 
a curse had a meaning, when purity was a matter hieratic and 
ceremonial—external as much as internal—and expiation was in- 
dispensable, to face the music and fulfil the curse himself. And 
in such fashion? That was justice in kind,” (which appealed to 
the ancient religious sense—Hebrew, Christian, or pagan), like 
old Cranmer’s when he stretched his right hand, which had 
“offended,” into the fire. And if to do so was not morbid or ab- 
normal, it was certainly more terrible and religious than to die. 


III 


Of Masefield’s Nan and Hardy’s Tess I have recently said 
that they are: 

. sweet and patient, brave and loving creatures, and the deed of horror is 
warranted by no motive such as self-defense or the defense of another, but only 
by an accumulation of injury. In the flesh either woman would have turned her 
back on the man and faced life anew. But with that ending, of course, such pas- 
sions could not be let loose in the story, nor such emotions of pity and fear in 
spectator or reader. What Tess has done and what she is to suffer are what 
makes the scene at Stonehenge so poignant. Her seducer’s death and her own 
are the measure of the ‘happiness’ which she her whole life long had missed, 
and now, after bloodshed, has for a moment attained. And this terror there must 
be, as the price of that pity which we unquestionably feel.” 


In both the play and the novel the writer has not the advantage 
of poetry: of both is true what at the same time I said in defence 
of Tess, that “if the preference of Jude is justifiable, this is only 
because Tess too is a novel, not a tragedy, in prose, not verse, 
and is in language and circumstance too little removed from real- 
ity to give the poetic conception full sway, or warrant the vio- 
lence done to the psychology.’”” It is only since then that I have 
read Mr. Abercrombie (writing in 1912, however) and find him 
saying that though Jude has “a decidedly richer humanity 
[truth, in short, or realism] than Tess of the D’Urbervilles; for 
this very reason it has also perhaps a less tremendous mastery 


“ Cf. my Shakespeare and Other Masters, p. 74. % Cf. line 1273. 
% Op. cit., p. 404. 7 Tbid., p. 406. 
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over the reader’s emotions than that bare tragedy; for tragedy 
is somewhat mitigated when attention is curiously employed 
with psychology.’”* Still, this tragedy is in prose. 

While, however, not enjoying the full liberty of poetry, this 
novel and this play participate in some of its high privileges. In 
both, time and place are appropriate, season and circumstance: 
in Nan night, the tide coming in, and the coach-horn; in Tess the 
forest, Salisbury Plain and the vast changing but unrelenting 
heavens. And in language the drama, especially, approaches the 
freedom of verse. The dialect of the impassioned Nan and the 
half-witted Gaffer rises to the level of Synge in the Riders to the 
Sea; it goes over the bounds of realism. Besides, the passions 
themselves and the deeds of horror, though without adequate 
motive, have the poetical or narrative equivalent—adequate 
preparation. Tess once struck Alec on the mouth when he spoke 
insultingly of her husband; and now he has spoken of him worse, 
after being the cause of her losing him again. So Nan drew her 
knife on her aunt when she discovered that she had thrown her 
new gown into the pigwash. And both heroines have even a real 
motivation, by a sort of unconscious self-deception. Like Othello, 
Nan stabs Dick, else he’ll betray others; and Tess stabs Alec, not 
only because of his heaping insult upon injury, but also because 
she thinks Angel “would be sure to forgive me now I have done 
that.”’ “And his horror at her impulse was mixed with amaze- 
ment at the strength of her affection. . . .”’ In real life we expect 
people who do jealous or vindictive deeds to be prompted by 
jealous or vindictive emotions, or if there be a slanderer, to be 
apparently the persons to lend him an ear. But not necessarily 
on the stage or even in the novel. In real life self-deceptions and 
paltering with motives are frowned upon, but not so rigorously 
on the stage or even in the novel. A hero or heroine in fiction is 
not an ethical pattern: a play or novel is not a lesson for edifica- 
tion, nor a study in casuistry either. Here there are larger issues, 
wider, finer sympathies. The last-quoted sentence ends with the 
words “and at the strangeness of its quality, which had appar- 
ently extinguished her moral sense altogether.” Then the author 
continues: 


Unable to realize the gravity of her conduct she seemed at last content; and he 
looked at her as she lay upon his shoulder, weeping with happiness, and wondered 


18 Thomas Hardy (1912), p. 159. 
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what obscure strain in the D’Urberville blood had led to this aberration . . . he 
supposed that in the moment of mad grief of which she spoke her mind had lost 
its balance, and plunged her into this abyss (chap. 57). 


A young English critic’* seems to think the chief improbabil- 
ity lies in Tess’s returning to Alec—as he conceives her she would 
not have done so “even to save her family from starvation.” Her 
devotion, however, a woman’s, is not to ideals—to abstrac- 
tions—but to persons. She returns to Alec, who seems to love 
her a little, because of her family, and because of her husband 
who seems now to love her not at all; and she breaks out wildly 
against Alec because he had (indirectly) brought about Angel’s 
desertion, and just now his leaving her anew, and has spoken 
insultingly of him into the bargain. Who has not known of a 
fine and affectionate woman taking up with the man who wants 
her even because she cannot have the man she wants? Tess has 
the family on her hands, besides. And how, on the other hand, 
in the face of this killing, can Mr. Rutland then say, “This is 
the love that seeketh not her own, that is not easily provoked, 
that thinketh no evil,” though, indeed, “it never faileth”’??° The 
novel (again) is not a lesson or a study. The character cannot be 
made perfectly consistent but the emotional impression is. 
“What the novel does for Tess,” says Mr. Abercrombie, “is 
to accept her with all the sympathy and understanding of love. 
A charity that is infinitely larger than forgiveness accompanies 
her, loving her weakness as well as her strength, exquisitely un- 
derstanding how her beautiful nature is forced by agony into 
crime.” Or as another critic and man of letters, Gissing, says 
of another novelist, Dickens, ‘‘Abstract the sympathy, substitute 
cold observation, and we should have a truth, perhaps, but 
wholly uninteresting. It is only by the vehicle of emotion that life 
can be translated into art.’ So it is with Tess. Multum amavit. 
And if her story is not strictly probable, partly because it is not 
is the greatness of her love so completely borne in upon us. 
“Half the sculptor’s touches,”’ says Ruskin, “‘are not to realize 
but to put power into the form.” 

1# Mr. W. R. Rutland (Blackwell, Oxford, 1938, pp. 237-8). 

*® Op. cit., p. 238. However, Mr. Rutland does object to the murder with the 
carving knife; and he is the only critic I have noticed who finds fault with the 
extraordinary blood, which ran through a mattress and a ceiling. “Drip, drip, 


drip”—this is the great improbability, melodrama for which there is no tragic 
excuse. % Op. cit., p. 144. 2 Immortal Dickens (1925), p. 214. 
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Pompilia, the last and by far the most faultless of the tender, 
patient, and affectionate young women whom we are consider- 
ing, does herself no such violence. But neither does she create 
so big a situation as the others or thus awaken such emotion in 
the reader or spectator. Her seizing Guido’s sword to defend 
Caponsacchi is morally fine, is (in itself) artistically admirable. 
And Browning here is following his source, like Sophocles and 
Stendhal. Like Stendhal, however, but unlike Sophocles, he did 
not need faithfully and punctiliously to follow his source, for 
it was not, as the Greek’s was, well known; yet like them both, 
and more completely than they did, he followed it from a story- 
teller’s true inclination. It is a good and indispensable point in 
the story—the child heroine’s striking at the enemy, as not for 
herself, for him who has braved so immeasurably much for her. 
Not to have done so would have been a failure to rise to the occa- 
sion, leaving a gap in the story. Still she is not, convincingly, the 
woman to do it. One so patient, tender and unresentful, who in 
her instinctive purity, finds evil an unreal thing, a nightmare, 
and who, unlike Caponsacchi when deeply regretting his failure 
to kill Guido at the time he had the chance, wishes him no evil, 
hopes for his salvation, and once out of his way, in the fulness of 
love and spiritual happiness has nothing to regret—of her it is 
difficult to think as using the sword against her husband or even 
drawing it on him. She was fearless and gallant enough in break- 
ing away from Guido, but that was without bloodshed and for 
the child; while before that she was charity itself, which beareth 
all things, endureth all things. And how ill at ease Browning is 
with her at this moment appears from her speech. As Capon- 
sacchi reports her, it is 


... “Die,” cried she, “devil, in God’s name”; 


and as she reports herself, it is 


I did spring up, attempt to thrust aside 
That ice-block ’twixt the sun and me, lay low 
The neutralizer of all good and truth. 


Neither speech is like her, so marvelously identical in thought 
and utterance elsewhere. The first is melodrama unrelieved; the 
second—‘“neutralizer,’’ on those heavenly, yet untutored lips! 
—is only Browning. A story, however, needs incident—with 
striking attitude and gesture—as well as appropriate utterance; 
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needs passions in their intensity rather than in perfect consist- 
ency, even though, as here, the intensity thus attained is not at 
the highest pitch. In Jn a Balcony, certainly, the poet succeeds 
with the venturesome undertaking. In Pompilia’s immortal 
monologue, the consistency—the psychology, as some would call 
it—at one point failing, the poetry there fails too. But with 
Sophocles and Shakespeare—even with Hardy in a sense—such 
a point, above all, is the opportunity for poetry, which does not 
fail. 
ELMER EDGAR STOLL 
University of Minnesota 


P.S. A still better modern example of the story-teller seizing upon a bold 
sharp contrast for a situation at the cost of probability is Dostoyevsky’s Crime 
and Punishment, much praised for motivation and psychology both, but, as it 
seems to me on rereading, rightly only for the latter. The psychical mechanism 
and maneuvers are subtly presented and acceptable, but only after the motive 
for the murder is taken for granted quite as much as if it were the compelling in- 
fluence of fate or a ghost or a clever villain. A cultivated youth of good family 
kills a woman pawnbroker and her sister, with no reason but his need of money 
and his “advanced” idea that the extraordinary people have a right to it. Yet, 
both before and after the deed, he is indifferent to money and generous with it, 
making no use of the stolen, and considers the deed itself ignoble and odious; 
whereupon there is nothing left but the advanced idea, together with a distressed 
and morbid condition, to cover over the contradiction, and neutralize the soph- 
ism, in a good, tenderhearted, high-minded man’s committing a cruel, treacher- 
ous, and sordid crime. And sympathy? Since the passions play so small a part, 
and influence, conventional or natural, none at all, sympathy, except in the 
subsequent developments—the punishment and purification—is almost wanting. 
Brunetiére, Hugo (1902), ii, p. 107, on the liewx communs in the most portical 
passages; and Quiller-Couch, Art of Writing (N. Y. 1916), p. 13, quoting 
Johnson, George Eliot, and Emerson. 














OLIVE AND LANDRES 


In an article on “The Middle English and Old Norse Story 
of Olive,”” PMLA, Mch. 1941, Mr. Smyser gives an interesting 
study of the Landres Pdtir of the Old Norse Karlamagnus Saga. 
He accepts, rightly I think, the claim of the prologue that Bjarni 
Erlingsson of Barkey, while on an embassy to Scotland 1286~ 
1287, found the story written down in the English language and 
had it translated into the Norwegian. Though nothing is known 
of the English original, Mr. Smyser argues, on stylistic grounds, 
that the translator followed his text faithfully. In the presenta- 
tion, some inaccuracies have crept in; and some material that 
might strengthen his case has been overlooked. 

Of verbal survivals from the English original Mr. Smyser 
finds nothing but the one word stivardr “steward,” noted by 
Grundtvig and others over a half a century ago. The significance 
of the word he is inclined to underestimate. His reason is that 
“Bjarni’s translator does not seem very sure what a steward or 
stivard is, for he usually refers to Milon as a juggler (érddr).”’ As 
evidence of close translation the word is even more significant 
if not fully understood. That the Norwegian translator was ig- 
norant of the word’s meaning seems, however, improbable. The 
translation was made in a period when Norway was more than 
usually conscious of “rank,” and when herra, barun, riddari, 
fra became official titles, largely on English models (Munch: 
Det norske Folks Historie, 4. D. 1. B. 590). Steward was a title 
in Scotland well known to Bjarni and almost certainly to his 
translator as well. Trddr would be less well known, to judge from 
its use in ON. literature. It, too, may be a loan from the English 
(see Fritzner s.v.). In the Landres Dédttr it never seems to suggest 
anything so specific as “juggler” but rather in general “villain.” 
It may have had a semantic development simliar to Latin scurra 
into English scurrile. But, whether fully understood or not, both 
words suggest English origin.' 

Several other words, which Mr. Smyser might have quoted, 


1 This is borne out by the Landrésrimur where Milon is called stivardr once, 
otherwise ddre, brjdtr, tridr. See F. Jonsson, Rimnasafn, Kbh. 1913-1922, vol. 
II, 392-471, where the Landrésrimur are published in full. Smyser makes the 
strange statement (p. 73) that the “rimur ... has (sic) never been printed.” 
F. Jonsson, Ordbog til... Rimur. Kbh. 1926-1928, translates irddr “gégler, 
svigfuld person (brugt som skeldsord).” 
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support his theory of the translator’s close adherence to the 
original and are of some interest to English as well as Norse 
lexicography. First of these is the Norse soppa af vini. Milon 
accuses the queen of adultery and reveals her to the king in bed 
with a negro vagabond. In explaining their heavy drugged sleep, 
he says: “Arla varu pau uppi ok géngu tit at skemta ser, p4 t6éku 
pau soppu af vini ok sfSan géngu pau til sengr ok skemtadu 
sér.”’ This is the only instance of the word in ON. recorded by 
the lexica. By Fritzner it is translated “‘suppe”’ (i.e. “‘soup’’)! 
Vigfusson translated “sop” without comment. The idiom is, I 
believe, carried over from the Middle English original and gives 
evidence of Chaucer’s sop in wyn or sop of wyn at a much earlier 
date than that recorded in NED. (The NED. does list offulam 
“sopp” from Napier, OE Glosses). Just what the translator 
understood by soppa af vini is not clear; certainly he did not 
think of soupf It may be of significance that Milon serves the 
drugged wine in a mésurker, another nonce word, the familiar 
English mazerbowl. However the ON. does record mésurbolli 
once and is familiar with the médsurtre. Another word possibly 
carried over is syrkot ‘surcoat.”’ This again would be an earlier 
use of the word in English than the first entry in NED. (Syr 
Degaree ca. 1330). The mysterious linore (v.1. livore) is obviously 
not a Norse word; it is clearly unfamiliar to the scribes. It occurs 
in the account of Landres’s rescue of Olive from prison. When 
Landres tries to break open the house, he seeks out a hard wood 
called Jinore, which he uses as a wrecking-bar. Hegstad og Torp: 
Gamalnorsk Ordbok conjecture the better reading to be /ivore, 
“eit hardt slags tre, ibenholt? (mistyding av gfransk /’ivorie, 
filsbein, men ogso um ibenholt?).’’ If this is right and the word 
is carried over from the original, we again have record of a “‘first 
use”’ in English. 

More important to Mr. Smyser than verbal influence are the 
parenthetic tags, “says the book,” ““may he have God’s wrath, 
says the book,” and similar turns of phrase that suggest survivals 


* The author of the rimur apparently did not understand soppa of vini, for 
he substitutes ol. Landrésrimur 11, 75: 
Blander han ol med bragda hatt 
brudi eztlar ginna 
han red so af myrkum matt 
mausurker eitt at finna. 
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of ‘‘rhyme-tags’’ or “‘line-fillers.”” These may or may not be evi- 
dence of close translation of the original; late sagas love to cite 
authorities. Certainly the following illustration misses the point: 

The last sentence of the Landres Ddtir should be especially noted, too: “And 
here ends this tale with the formula: Jesus Christ bless him who wrote and also 


him who told the tale and all those who heard and see and will take pleasure to 
themselves from it.” Certainly at the very close the translator was holding to the 


original. 

This statement makes one dubious about the whole argu- 
ment. This passage is a stock conclusion in ON. literature of the 
period. Instead of proving that “the translator was holding to 
the original,”’ it suggests the opposite. If Mr. Smyser had turned 
to the close of the saga as a whole, he would have found a similar 
ending, where he cannot assume ‘“‘closeness to the original.’’ So 
also ends Fléres Saga. Kélbing in his edition of the latter, calls 
special attention to this formula and refers to the further evi- 
dence in Bésa Saga (Jiriczek’s ed. p. xxi) and to Cederschidld’s 
discussion Gét#t. gel. Anz., 1892, p. 713. 

Two or three other inaccuracies have crept into Mr. Smyser’s 
article. In his comment on the “‘vagabond blackman,” he intro- 
duces two unwarranted remarks. First, the blémadr “‘may be a 
Moor rather than a negro.” that blamadr in ON. is used of Moors 
is certain; but in this story the description is definitely against 
such interpretation: Hann var allr kolblar 4 sinn likama . . .Sja 
blaleiti mann (v.o. madr), er engi lutr var hvitr 4 utan tenn ok 
augu (p. 54)... hann vidtakandi kerinu sinum svértum hén- 
dum (p. 55), etc. Secondly, Mr. Smyser suggests that “the 
black man...speaks the same high flown language that is 
attributed to non-Caucasians in the literature of so many later 
centuries.” The negro speaks twice—once in “high flown” 
language of late sagas, once in everyday words. 

So much for the story. The article also tells us briefly of 
Bjarni Erlingsson of Bjarkey, who brought the Olive story from 
Scotland to Norway. Here, too, a few inaccuracies have crept in 
(p. 69, n. 3). These are inferences from or quotations of H. G. 
Leach: Angevin Britain and Scandinavia. Mr. Smyser says: 

Bjarni’s English title (Lord, Herra) derives from a baronetcy bestowed on 
him at the Concordat of Ténsbergin 1277. Between that year and his death, in 
1313, he performed many important diplomatic missions in Britain. Henry God- 


dard Leach suggests that Bjarni may have got his romance from the Bruces of 
Annandale, with whom he was acquainted. 
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It is not true that a baronetcy was “bestowed on him at the 
Concordat of Ténsberg.’”’ Bjarni is listed as lendrmadr as early 
as 1273; as such he is known as barun. All that happened in 1277 
was the legal fixing of the new titles barun, riddari, herra. Leach’s 
statement, “originally a /endr madr, Bjarni was one of those 
dubbed with the English title Baron at the Concordat of Téns- 
berg in 1277,” is moderately accurate if “dubbed with the 
English title” is properly understood. Even this statement might 
be challenged; for the Compositio adopted at Ténsberg makes no 
mention of civil titles, and it is probable that the regulations of 
rank took place between King Magnus and the princes of the 
realm without presentation to the leaders of the Church. The 
further statement that this Bjarni “may have got his romance 
from the Bruces of Annandale” is pure guess and does not de- 
serve uncritical repetition. As far as I can see there is no evidence 
of contact between Bjarni and the Bruce family before Isabella 
Bruce became queen of Norway. Bjarni helped negotiate the 
marriage of Margaret of Scotland to Erik of Norway (1281), 
and again the inheritance of the Maid of Norway (1286) These 
negotiations would hardly bring him to the Bruces of Annandale. 
Bjarni was not member of the commission that arranged for the 
marriage of the king to Isabella And even if he were, that mis- 
sion fell several years after the Olive story came to Norway. 

HENNING LARSEN 
University of Illinois 











DIE GELBEN, LES JAUNES 


Ich glaube, dass die Erklarung, die E. Lerch, The Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology xxx1x, 201 ff. fiir die Bezeich- 
nung der streikbrechenden Gewerkschaften nach F. Roepke und 
Habaru (dessen, Lerch unzugiingliche, Schrift Le Creusot, terre 
féodale, Paris-Briissel 1934, ich einsehen konnte)' gibt, Jetstlich 
nicht richtig ist: die gelbe Fassade des Vereinslokals einer 
streikbrechenden Gewerkschaft in Le Creusot bei einem Streik 
1899 gegen den Riistungsindustriellen Schneider. Das mag eine 
ebenso “itiologisch” gemeinte Sage sein wie die von Lerch 
abgelehnte sagenhafte Erklirung, von dem gelben Papier, mit 


1 Hier sind die beiden Texte aus dem Abschnitt, “(Les Gréves de 1899-1901,” 
die fiir die Geschichte des Wortes in Betracht kommen (Dr. Y. Malkiel hat sie 
fiir mich in der New York Public Library giitigst abgeschrieben) : 

P. 82: En méme temps qu’il chassait les affiliés du syndicat rouge, Schneider 
créait un syndicat sur lequel il exercait une autorité absolue, et auquel il fit 
adhérer ses employés, ses mouchards et les plus serviles de ses ouvriers. Le local 
de ce syndicat avait une facade jaune. Les ouvriers du groupement socialiste 
connu désormais sous le nom de syndicat No. 1 donnérent 4 |’organisation pa- 
tronale le nom méprisant de syndicat jaune, et ses adhérents devinrent des 
jaunes. 

P. 70: Comme le maitre (sc. M. Eugéne Schneider) l’avait annoncé, la porte 
de l’usine fut ouverte toute grande. Par le rapport de ses hommes de confiance, 
Schneider, qui attendait l’effondrement d’une résistance qu’il attribuait a 
linfluence néfaste de quelques agitateurs, apprit que seuls deux, ou trois cents 
employés et agents de maitrise avaient obéi a ses ordres. Ils s’étaient dirigés vers 
l’usine sous les quolibets de la foule que les soldats dispersaient brutalement. Ils 
n’osérent plus sortir, et il fallut les ravitailler en pain et en charcuterie. “Mangeur 
de saucisson” devint plus tard l’injure qui stigmatise, dans une bouche ouvriére, 
le briseur de gréve. Le terme “jaune” devait naftre, au Creusot, l’année suivante. 

Renard kommt in dem Buche nicht vor. Aber selbst wenn also die fragliche 
Facade gelb gewesen sein sollte, so ist doch die symbolische Auffassung des 
Wortes ‘gelb’ durch die Arbeiter durch die im Text vermutete Ablésung von 
renard nahegelegt. Auch mangeur de saucisson hat einen iiber die faktische 
Begebenheit hinausreichenden Stammbaum: mangeur de choux belegt Villatte, 
Parisismen, in der Bedeutung ‘alleinstehender, zu keiner Bande gehérender 
Dieb,’ mangeur de galette, de morceau als ‘Verriter, Denunziant’ (Bauche: manger 
le morceau ‘se décider A parler, faire des révélations’). Wie jedes Einzelereignis 
sich in einen grésseren geschichtlichen Zusammenhang einordnet, so auch jede 
sprachliche Augenblicksbildung in die Sprachtradition, und die Stirke der ge- 
schichtlichen, sprachlichen Tradition dussert sich gerade in solchen “Neubil- 
dungen.” Der Sprachforscher muss diesem komplexen Sachverhalt gegeniiber 
das Gleichgewicht bewahren: er sehe das Alte im Neuen, das Neue im Alten! 
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dem franzisische Streikbrecher die von Streikenden einge- 
worfenen Fenster verklebt hatten. 

Festzuhalten ist an Lerch’s Feststellungen, dass die Gelben 
auf das etwa vor 40 Jahren entstandene frz. les jaunes zuriick- 
geht. Aber dieses selbst erhalt eine neue Beleuchtung, wenn man 
die beiden Angaben bei Bauche, Le langage populaire (1920,' 
1928?) nebeneinanderstellt: 

Jaune, s.m. ouvrier non syndiqué; ouvrier appartenant 4 un syndicat in- 
dépendant. 


Renard, s.m. renard//ouvrier qui ne fait pas gréve avec ses camarades; 
faux-frére, traitre. 


Ebenso finden sich beide Wérter in der gleichen Bedeutung bei 
Villatte, Parisismen (1912). Dies renard ‘Fuchs’—‘falscher Kerl, 
Verriiter’—‘Streikbrecher’ hat nun eine viel weiter nach riick- 
wirts reichende Geschichte, sodass die Vermutung auftauchen 
muss, dass jaune nur ein semantisches Derivat, ein Ableger von 
renard ist. Uber die Geschichte dieser Bedeutung von renard 
informiert uns das schéne Buch des Argotforschers Gaston 
Esnault, Métaphores occidentales (Paris, 1925), S. 85: Esnault 
geht von einer iltesten religidsen Bedeutungsstufe aus: ‘jemand 
der (zu Ostern) nicht oder spit kommuniziert’ (belegt in Canada, 
Westfrankreich, im Bretonischen), die auch zu renarder, aller en 
renard, faire le(s) renard(s) ‘die Schule schwianzen (westfrz., 
Jura, in Lyon 1903 belegt), renarder ‘Ausfliichte gebrauchen um 
sein Versprechen nicht zu erfiillen’ (ab 1898), Canada tirer au 
renard ‘markieren, widerwillig seine Pflicht erfiillen’ (vgl. auch 
Geoffrion, Zigzags, Québec 1925, S. 164 ff.) und zu renard ‘Loch, 
Ritze, Spalt, durch die Wasser aus einem Gefiss, einem Bassin, 
einer Réhre ausfliessen kann’ (von renarder ‘ausschweifen, durch- 
brennen’ aus; belegt bei Littré 1872) fiihrt. Und nun die Stelle, 
in der Esnault iiber den Sinn ‘Streikbrecher’ spricht: 

Cet emploi religieux en a corroboré, sinon engendré, un autre, dans l’espéce 
de religion qu’était le compagnonnage: renard, Ouvrier non affilié 4 un “devoir,” 
Pétion a la Constituante, 12-5-1790; “Les bons drilles repoussaient les renards 


de Liberté.” POULOT, Sublime, 305; sens que les syndicats ouvriers ont remis en 
vigueur. 


Die Zusammenfassung des Abschnitts iiber die volkstiimlichen 
Fuchs-Metaphern lautet: 


La métaphore prend donc le renard pour la personne de la Fuite. S’il y a des 
retraites 4 volte-face et des évasions a fins de rendez-vous, celles du renard, 
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selon le biais de la vision populaire, sont de Trahison, par couardise ou paresse. 
—La fouine aussi est de cette “frairie saint Fausset”’: fowiner, S’esquiver (HDT, 
et texte de 1767), Reculer devant l’adversaire,—d’od faire la fouine, Manquer 
l’école. 


Nachdem er dhnliche, ‘nachlassen, Treue brechen, versagen’ 
bedeutende Redensarten, die vom Wolf, der Ratte, der Katze 
bezogen sind, besprochen hat, schreibt unxer Autor S. 92: 
Groupant les métaphores de renarder, louper et rater, et leur adjoignant 
faire chatte, si on s’assurait que le chat y est réellement envisagé, on verrait les 
quatre bétes, méme en leur commun métier de Défaillance, gardant chacune son 
tour moral: le subtil renard ses échappées pour |’indépendance, le chat ironique 


son “clinamen” épicurien, le rat ertété ses ruines désobligeantes, le loup brutal 
ses maladresses infirmes. 


Man hat oben bemerkt, dass Redewendungen, die vom Marder 
ausgehen, in die hier diskutierte Begriffssphire einlenken: so 
wird es nicht iiberraschen, wenn wir auch das bewegliche Eich- 
hérnchen in der Bedeutung ‘Streikbrecher’ im Spanischen und 
Katalanischen antreffen: esqguirol. Ich schrieb, Ldl. f. germ. u. 
rom. Phil. xu (1919), 178, das Folgende anlisslich des Versuchs 
eines katalanischen Katalanisten, dies Wort aus einem katal. 
Ortsnamen L’ Esquirol zu erklaren: 

das ‘Strikebrecher’ bedeutende Wort wird nicht der angefiihrten Anekdote (die 
im Jahre 1852 spielt!) seine Entstehung verdanken: denn wenn die Strikebrecher 
der Ortschaft L’Esquirol gemeint waren, so wiirde man wohl eher eine Ableitung 
(etwa esquirolencs?) gebraucht haben als das Simplex: Co que nosalires no hem 
volgut fer, ho han fet els esquirols. Man beachte, dass frz. faire l’écurewil ‘eine 


unnititze Arbeit tun’ bedeutet (wie eben solche das ungestiim umherschiessende 
Wiesel verrichtet). 


Zu der letzteren Theorie kénnte man noch das deutsche Béhnhase 
fiir den ‘unziinftigen Handwerker’, ‘Pfuscher’ (belegt ab 1568) und 
die Wendung Béhnhasen jagen (“die ziinftigen Schneidermeister 
hatten das Recht, die unziinftigen Schneider unter Erlaubnis des 
Biirgermeisters mit polizeilicher Hilfe zu verfolgen,” Kluge- 
Gétze s.v.) stellen. 

Wie dem auch sei, ob nun der Streikbrecher als das treulose, 
heuchlerische, faule, umherschweifende,? oder als das von einer 


2 Dass dieser Zug des Streikbrechers besonders wichtig ist, zeigt das Wort 
croumirs, das ich in franz. Quellen bisher nicht angetroffen haben habe, aber 
nach Panzini, Dizionario Moderno (1927) von Frankreich aus in dieser Bedeutung 
nach Italien gekommen sein soll: es wire dann eine Ubertragung des Namens 
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Kollektivitat von disziplinierten Jagern gejagte Tier dargestellt 
wird—und man kann wohl das Zusammenwirken mehrerer 
Motive annehmen—und ob renard ‘Streichbrecher’ vom Kirchen- 
oder Schulschwinzen hergenommen ist (Esnault’s Theorie 
hat viel fiir sich)—es ist eine Tatsache, dass renard ‘ouvrier non 
affilié. .. .’ von 1790 bis heute belegt ist (nicht erst seit 1919, woes 
nach Villatte, Parisismen haufiger geworden sein soll, da Denis 
Poulot’s Le Sublime ou le Travailleur 1870 erschienen ist), und 





jenes zwischen Tunis und Algier herumschweifenden Berberstamms, der zur 
Besetzung von Tunis durch die Franzosen im Jahre 1887 fiihrte, auf die unor- 
ganisierten Arbeiter. Panzini berichtet dass der Gebrauch des ital. Schimpfworts 
crumiro von einer Streikbehérde im Jahre 1908 verboten wurde: libero lavoratore 
wurde als Ersatzwort vorgeschlagen, doch iibersetzt noch 1937 Lucia Krasnik 
in ihrem frz-ital. Argotwérterbuch “Il francese lingua di tutti” sowohl frz. jaune 
wie renard noch ausschlieslich mit crumiro.—Panzini erwihnt s.v. stampa galla 
dass nach der frz. Bedeutung von /es jaunes ‘Streikbrecher’ die diese Bewegung 
untersttitzende Presse so genannt wurde, ausserdem dass mit ‘gelb’ die ‘nationa- 
listische, kriegsfreundliche Presse’ bezeichnet wurde: es scheint dass hier dem 
italienischen Lexikographen das von Lerch erklirte amerikanische yellow press = 
Hearst’s Sensationspresse 1895 (von einem cartoon mit einem sensationell gelb 
gekleideten Kinde her so genannt) zusammengeflossen ist mit der von frz. les 
jaunes ausgehenden Bedeutung des Wortes ‘gelb.’ Der Gebrauch des Wortes 
‘gelb’ in Sinne von ‘sensationell’ ist parallel zu dem in The Yellow Book, der 
englischen Zeitschrift O. Wilde’s und Beardsley’s, die in ihrem dekadenten 
Exotismus der Sinne die extremen Eindriicke suchte.—Panzini erwahnt nicht 
die in Italien ganz gebriauchliche Bezeichnung romanzo giallo fiir Detektivro- 
mane: sie haben tatsichlich in Italien oft ein gelbes Deckblatt, aber auch dies ist 
sekundar: frz. il fait des contes jaunes von jemand, der unglaubliche Geschichten 
erzahit, ist ab 1752 in Le Roux, Dictionnaire comique belegt (daneben frz. contes 
bleus im selben Sinn). Es ist belustigend zu sehen, dass frz. littérature jaune nach 
Villatte, Parisismen (1912) den Realismus bezeichnet—also gerade die Lit- 
teraturrichtung, die auf Abkonterfeien der Wirklichkeit ausging, aber in der 
Ubertreibung des Extremen zu ihrem Gegenteil wurde, zu contes jaunes.—Die 
amerikanische Wiedergabe fiir die Gelben ist scab, belegt ab 1871 und eine Be- 
deutungserweiterung von scab ‘Aussatz,’ ab 1590 belegt in der Bedeutung “a 
mean, low, ‘scurvy’ fellow.” Daneben black-leg, das vorher einen ‘Turfschwindler’ 
und urspriinglich eine Tierkrankheit (Ausschlag) bezeichnete. Der Englander 
Collinson, Contemporary English (1927) S.83 gebraucht scabs und black-legs als 
Synonyme. Rat ‘one who deserts his party’ (ab 1788), ‘a workman who refuses to 
strike along with others’ (ab 1881), to rat on somebody ‘ausspionieren’ scheinen 
nicht mit der Vorstellung von den Ratten, die das sinkende Schiff verlassen 
zusammenzuhingen, vgl. engl. rat ‘Pirat’ (1679) und frz. rat, Esnault S.90. 
Dagegen scheinen die amerikanischen Ausdriicke yellow dog contract (ein Kon- 
trakt, der einen Arbeiter verpflichtet, nicht der Gewerkschaft beizutreten) und 
yellow-leg (Variante von black-leg) mit frz. les jaunes in irgend einem Zusam- 
menhang zu stehen. 
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dass eine Kontinuitat von revolutionirer und sozialistischer Ter- 
minologie sehr viel Wahrscheinlichkeit hat. 

Les jaunes ist ein affektisches Derivat von les renards, wir- 
kungsvoll nicht nur durch die Anspielung auf Gelb als die Farbe 
des Neides oder als ‘Farbe des Friedens’ im Gegensatz zu den 
kimpferischen ‘Roten,’ wie Lerch nahelegt (gelb als Farbe des 
Friedens scheint mir allerdings unverbiirgt), sondern auch auf 
die Verfehmung, die die Farbe der Galle immer mit sich bringt: 
vgl. das gelbe Abzeichen, das im Mittelalter Freudenmiadchen 
und Juden tragen mussten (daher die frz. Redensart porter le 
ruban jaune au bonnet ‘zuriickgesetzt werden’) und gelb als 
Farbe der Hahnreihe (“‘ce jeanjean que sa femme peignait en 
jaune de la téte aux pieds,” Zola, Assommoir, S. 351). Und vor 
allem ist das Anspielungshafte auf les renards, das in les jaunes 
liegt, wirksam: das aus dem Komplex des ‘Streichbrecher- 
Fuchses’ herausgegriffene Farbenmerkmal reduziert die humo- 
ristische Tiermetapher auf eben dies verfehmte Gelbsein (wie etwa 
das Rothaar alle unsere physischen Abneigungen gegen Judas 
mobilisiert). Vollends, der Ausdruck die Gelben, wie die parallelen 
die Schwarzen, die Roten, vereinseitigt fanatisch Menschen zu 
‘Farbentrigern’ und gerade dieser Fanatismus der Vereinseiti- 
gung wirkt ansteckend: die Klassenkimpfe des 19. und 20. Jhs. 
sind gerade durch dies Nichts-anderes-als-Eines-Sehenwollen 
gekennzeichnet. Les renards hatte noch etwas von gutmiitiger 
humorvoller Einfiihlung in die Maraudiergeliiste des von der 
Majoritaét sich absondernden Individualisten, mit Jes jaunes 
tritt un-menschliche Versachlichung auf, die im Andersdenken- 
den nur eine klatschig abstossende ‘Farbe’ der Gesinnung zu 
sehen bereit ist. 

Auch diese Vereinfachung hat ihre Vorarbeiter in den De- 
magogen der franzésischen Revolution gehabt: im folgenden Pas- 
sus von V. Hugo (zitiert bei E. Kredel, Hundert franz. Schlag- 
worte und M odewérter, 1926, S. 16) unterstreiche ich das revolu- 
tionire les rouges: 


Les meneurs, rompus aux pratiques et aux manceuvres, exploitaient le mot 
la Montagne avec succés; ils agitaient 4 propos cet effrayant et magnifique sou- 
venir. Avec ces quelques lettres de l’alphabet, groupées en syllabes et accentuées 
convenablement — démagogie— montagnards —parlageux —communistes —rouges ; 
—ils faisaient passer des lueurs devant les yeux des niais. Ils avaient trouvé 
moyen de pervertir les cerveaux de leur collégues ingénus au point d’y incruster, 
pour ainsi dire, des espéces de dictionnaires 0 chacune des expressions dont se 
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servaient les orateurs et les écrivains de la démocratie se trouvait immédiatement 
traduite. 


Uber den Schimpfton von Jes noirs der Revolutionzeit vgl. Bru- 
not, Hist. d.l. langue fr. x, 770 und 839.5 Les jaunes hatte also, 
abgesehen von seiner engen Assoziation mit renard, den Vor- 
teil, sich in eine schon laingst bestehende Farbenklassifikation 
von politischen Parteien (die Schwarzen—die Roten: die Gelben) 
einzuordnen. 

Die Erwagung, dass Jes jaunes nur als Sekret von les renards 
verstindlich ist, bestaétigt uns in der Ansicht, dass Frankreich 
die Wiege der Bezeichnung die Gelben sein muss (wie ja auch 
das Wort Sozialist aus Frankreicht stammt). Die Auffassung von 
der Ablésung des les jaunes von les renards ist, wie ich glaube, 
noch nicht ausgesprochen worden, aber sie ist im Vorbeigehen 
von dem nun schon so oft von uns geriihmten Esnault gedussert 
worden, als er in seinem Wérterbuch der frz. Soldatensprache 
des erstes Weltkriegs, Le Poilu tel qu’il se parle, S. 361 von den 
volkstiimlichen Bezeichnungen der Stoppuhren sagt: 

Le méme sématisme [wie mouchard ‘Stoppuhr,’ urspr. ‘Spion, Verriter’] 
a donné renard, Tableau indicateur [= ‘Stoppuhr’], dans la marine;—et, en style 


d’ouvriers, jaune, Ouvrier, traitre 4 la corporation,—le Renard étant une béte 
jaune. 


Esnault’s Erklarung von renard ‘Stoppuhr’ aus ‘Streikbrecher, 
Verriter’ beruht auf dem Vergleich mit jaune ‘Streikbrecher’ 
aus *béte jaune = renard*—Esnault erklirt also jaune wie wir.® 


* Brunot erwihnt auch eine Variante les Ethiopiens fiir les noirs: diese ‘syno- 
nymische Ableitung’ ist ein Analogon zu les jaunes Ablésung von les renards— 
in beiden Fallen handelt es sich um eine Ubersteigerung des Wortsinns, in 
einem Fall (Ethiopiens) durch eine sinnfillige Spezialisierung, im andern durch 
eine Reduktion auf einen wesentlichen, Abneigung weckenden Zug (les jaunes). 

* Dass tatsiichlich fiir die franzésische Anschauung der Fuchs das gelbe 
Tier par excellence ist, mag sich erklaren aus frz. renard ‘das Erbrechen’ (renarder 
faire, piquer, écorcher un renard ‘erbrechen’), wenngleich die Erklarung dieser 
Redensarten wohl in dem Erbrechen verursachenden Geruch des bei der Ver- 
folgung sich entleerenden Fuchses liegen mag (cf. K. Rockel, Goupil, 1906, 
S.35), also in einer Situation der Fuchsjagd—aber eine sekundire Interpretation 
der Redensarten konnte die Vorstellung ‘gelbe Masse’=‘Fuchs (gelbes Tier)’ 
ermdglichen. Ubrigens gehen rotwelsch Goldfuchs fiir eine Miinze und frz. renard 
‘Trinkgeld’ (=eine Miinze wie frz. jaunet) in der Auffassung des Fuchses als 
gelbes Tier zusammen. Sonst ist der Fuchs eher rot, vgl, die Pferdebezeichnung 
und fuchsteufelswild ‘wild wie ein Teufel in Fuchsgestalt’ (“rot ist die Farbe des 
Feuers,”’ Riegler, /.c. $.48). 

5 Dass die organisierte Arbeiterschaft von breiten Schichten in Frankreich 
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Dass ins Deutsche nur die Gelben, und kein *die Fiichse, dem 
ilteren frz. les renards entsprechend, gedrungen ist, mag sich 
ebenfalls aus mehreren Griinden erkliren: einmal daraus, dass 
(junger) Fuchs, Brandfuchs usw. als studentische Ausdriicke in 
sympathischer Firbung im deutschen Gemeinbewusstein fest- 
sassen, fiir den gehassten Gegner marxistischer Gewerkschaftsar- 
beit nicht zur Verfiigung standen (iibrigens hatte auch das 
Franz. ein ‘sympathisches’ renard fiir einen angehenden Hand- 
werksgesellen, vgl. Riegler, Das Tier im Spiegel der Sprache, 
1907, S. 47, “‘second degré du compagnonnage” nach Larchey— 
zwischen Lehrling und Geselle—das heute vor dem sozialistisch 
geténten Wortbrauch das Feld geriumt zu haben scheint) ; ander- 
seits mag das deutsche Bedeutungslehnwort eben in einer Zeit 
(um 1900) entlehnt worden sein, als die Verschirfung des Klas- 
senkampfes nur mehr hassvolle Bezeichnungen nétig machte; 
endlich ist zu beachten, dass die internationale Begriffssprache 
des Sozialismus entsprechend den einzelnen Sprachmilieus der 
Staaten, innerhalb derer er nach der Strategie des 19 Jhs. “auf 
demokratischem Wege”’ sich durchsetzen wollte, eine Verbeson- 
derung erleiden muste: Die Ausdriicke der europiischen 
Sprachen fiir ‘Streik’: strike, turn-out; frz. gréve (und rum. 
grevd)—it. sciopero—sp. huelga—katal. vaga (nicht einmal die 
beiden Pyreniensprachen haben dasselbe Wort), ngriech, 
admepyia, russ. sabastovka, deutsch Ausstand, din. skrue, holl. 
werkstaking ungar. vonakodds (neben gebriuchlicherem sztrdjk), 
kniipfen iiberall, selbst wenn es sich um Lehniibersetzung han- 
delt, an die lokalen, durch die jeweiligen Sprachen bereitgestell- 
ten Assoziationen an (am stirksten das frz. gréve/),® ebenso die 





als das Normale empfunden wurde, zeigt der Vokativ camarade syndiqué! ‘mein 
Freund’ der Frontsprache, vgl. Esnault, Le Poilu etc. S.128 und etwa einen Beleg 
aus einem Kriegsfliegerroman (Marcel Nadaud, Chignole): von einem Flieger, 
der zuerst aminche (=ami) genannt wird, ist S.162 gesagt: “le camarade syn- 
diqué se contente de lacher des bordées.”’ 

® Man versteht, dass die zu spezielle Ankniipfung von ¢o strike an englische 
Sprache und Brauch (ab 1768: ‘to lower or take down a sail, mast, yard,’ ab 
1793: ‘to unfix, put out of use,’ z.B. to strike tools, work) und gar das reichlich 
abstrakte strike-breaker (vom Oxf. Dict. erst ab 1905 belegt, aber, wie das frz. 
briseur de gréve von 1899 zeigt, wohl alter) in andere Sprachen nicht ‘lehn- 
iibersetzt’ werden konnte. Dagegen bot z.B. faire gréve ‘striken’ (ab 1833, cf. 
Dauzat, Dict. étym.), das urspriinglich die Versammlungen der Arbeitslosen, die 
auf Arbeit warteten, nun aber die Arbeitverweigernden meinte, eine gute, echt 
franzésische Wiedergabe. 
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Ausdriicke Genosse—camarade—tovaris—comrade (in U.S.A. 
nur unter Kommunisten gebriuchlich), wihrend etwa die Worte 
Kommunismus, Sozialismus in ihrer dogmatischen Internationa- 
litat tiberall materiell unverindert gebraucht werden: der Streik 
und alles, was mit ihm an Praktischem zusammenging, musste 
dem jeweiligen Volksgeist und Volksohr nahegebracht werden: 
so unterlag auch das Wort fiir den Streikbrecher der lokalsprach- 
lichen Verbesonderung. 

Die Schlussfolgerung, die ich nach den dargelegten Tatbe- 
stiinden aus der Geschichte unseres Ausdrucks ziehen muss, ist 
notwendigerweise eine von der Lerch’schen verschiedene: es 
handelt sich nicht darum, eine durch einen Zufall in einem zeit- 
gendssischen Dokument aufbewahrte, tatsichlich ‘sich ereignete’ 
Geschichte zum Zweck der Erklirung zu erhaschen—sondern um 
die Eingliederung des Ausdrucks ‘die Gelben’ in eine alte, volks- 
tiimliche, sprachlich-litterarische Tradition—im Grunde also 
um dieselbe Erfahrung wie die von Lerch selbst bei schwarz- 
fahren (-schlachten)’ usw. gemachte: wie dies schwarz auf rot- 
welsches schwdrzen, die Schwarze ‘die Nacht’ zuriickweist, so die 
Gelben auf ein standessprachliches renard der frz. Revolution, das 
selber letztlich auf die Sage von Reineke Fuchs= Renard zuriick- 
geht. Die urspriinglichen Anspielungen auf ein bestimmtes 
Sprachmilieu und bestimmte konkrete Vorstellungen sind in 
beiden Fallen verloren gegangen, wie so oft im Sprachleben 
gerade das semantische Verbindungsglied zwischen zwei Vorstel- 
lungen fallen gelassen wird—schwindet der semantische Kitt, so 
bleiben dann selbstaéndige und unzusammenhiangende Ausdriicke 
iibrig, die nur der Linguist wieder zu gedanklicher Einheit 
zusammenzwingen kann. 

LEO SPITZER 


Johns Hopkins University 


7 Lerch konnte, in Deutschland weilend, hier nicht die eminent politischen 
Ausdriicke schwarze Reichswehr (=die Freiwilligen, die, mit Umgehung des 
Versailler Friedensvertrages und von den offiziellen Militairbehérden der Re- 
publik geduldet, militarische Ubungen mitmachten) und schwarze Front (die 
Nationalsozialisten unter Otto Strasser) erwihnen, die mit obigen Wendungen 
zusammenhingen und aus Not der Heimlichkeit eine Tugend machen. 








THE DIALECT OF SIR TRISTREM 


Since Sir Walter Scott first edited Sir Tristrem in 1804' there 
have been several attempts to make a definitive study of the 
text. Kélbing,? and a few years later, McNeill,* edited the poem, 
but neither edition is satisfactory. Both scholars were puzzled 
over the question of authorship and were confused by the open- 
ing lines of the poem: 

I was a[t Erbeldoun,] 

Wip tomas spak y pare; 
Per herd y rede in roun 
Who tristrem gat and bare, 
Who was king wib croun, 
And who him forsterd gare, 
And who was bold baroun, 
As pair elders ware. 

Bi sere 

Tomas telles in toun 

Pis auentours as pai ware. 


Supported, too, as they thought, by the Northern appearance of 
certain rime-words, Kélbing and McNeill both concluded pre- 
maturely that Sir Tristrem was Northern. McNeill affirmed 
arbitrarily, if briefly, that “the language of the poem is such as 
was written towards the close of the thirteenth century in the 
north of England and the south of Scotland.’ 

From the treatment of the text of Sir Tristrem it appears that 
all considerations of the matter have been confined to one track 
and to one direction. The text was supposedly proven Northern, 
and observations of broader character were seemingly ignored in 
the consequent effort to explain away certain puzzling non- 
Northern dialectal features found on almost every page. In- 
vestigation of the dialects of Middle English has been developed 
to so precise and detailed a study within the last two or three 


1 Sir Tristrem, a Metrical Romance of the Thirteenth Century, by Thomas of 
Ercildoune, called the Rhymer. Edited from the Auchinleck MS. by Walter Scott, 
Esq., advocate: Edinburgh, 1804. 

* Sir Tristrem, ed. Eugen Kélbing (Heilbronn, 1882). This is Teil m of K6l- 
bing’s Die nordische und die englische Version der Tristan-Sage. 

* Sir Tristrem, ed. George P. McNeill, The Scottish Text Society, No. 8 
(Edinburgh, 1886). NcNeill’s text has been used in this present study, and all 
references to lines are from that edition. 

* [bid., p. xxxiii. 
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decades that in endeavoring to examine and determine dialectal 
characteristics, we have sometimes been inclined to forget the 
nature of Middle English as a whole. It is therefore not surprising 
that several scholars, perturbed by the “‘confused”’ character of 
an occasional Middle English manuscript, have been forced—in 
order to conclude anything at all—to seek unnecessarily com- 
plicated explanations for the “confusion.” 

Thus, in an article treating of a Middle English scribe’s 
methods,* Professor Muriel B. Carr has noted that 


in examining the evidence for the dialect of Sir Degarre, no. 17 in the Auchinleck 
MS, I found it conflicting, and, in order to interpret the confusion, wanted to 
know something about the scribe’s copying methods, especially about the extent 
to which he introduced his own forms, both in the interior of the line and in 
rhyme-words.® 


In order to determine the dialect of Sir Degarre, then, Professor 
Carr chose to make a study of rimes in d and 6 in Sir Tristrem, 
number 37 in the Auchinleck MS.’ It is unfortunate that she 


5 Muriel Bothwell Carr, “Notes on a Middle English Scribe’s Methods,” 
University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 2 (1918), 
pp. 153-62. 

* Tbid., p. 153. 

7 Professor Carr states, ibid., p. 156: “I chose for examination OE 4, because 
its development is an important dialect criterion, and because it occurs frequently 
enough in and out of rhyme to afford large bodies of evidence; and I chose Sir 
Tristrem as a basis, because in it the dialects of original and of scribe appear 
to be in strongly marked contrast. . . . ” After pointing out that the d-forms are 
slightly more numerous in rimes than the d-forms, she concludes as follows (pp. 
157-158) : “What hypothesis will explain this apparently inconsistent presenta- 
tion of OE 4? A fairly simple one, I think. In a N poem of the date of Sir Tris- 
trem (ca 1300) the author would (in all probability) have written d mainly, if 
not exclusively; the S or SM scribe’s equivalent would be 6. What has been 
the scribe’s system of treating the fairly large number of 4’s which it is not too 
violent an assumption to suppose that he found in his original? Apparently he 
has had two main tendencies: (1) to write his own 6 forms; (2) to write each 
rhyme-series with one vowel, d if 5 could not be carried through.” 

Obviously Professor Carr is assuming from the outset that the original of 
Sir Tristrem was Northern, and this has been her difficulty. Her agreement with 
Kélbing may be cited (p. 161, footnote): “For example, according to Kélbing’s 
own theory, based on the evidence of inflections, the scribe of Sir Tristrem wrote 
S (pp. lxxii-Ixxviii), and the poem itself is quite certainly N (pp. lxix-Ixxvii). 
Yet when there occurs in establishing rhyme a form typical of S rather than of 
N, Kélbing regularly, and of course rightly, tries to find evidence for its use in 
N. .. .” She notes, too, as has been pointed out above, that 4 is used “‘if 5 could 
not be carried through.” This is actually true. Why assume, however, that this 
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deemed it necessary, without consideration of further possibili- 
ties, to attribute a mixture of dialectal features to a hypothetical 
scribe. As her article stands, it is merely a rationalization of her 
own uncertainty in considering a peculiar linguistic problem. 
There are other possibilities which she might have taken into 
consideration. These will be indicated in the ensuing discussion. 

In approaching the problem of the text of Sir Tristrem, it 
will be advisable to start afresh, and to examine the forms of 
the poem in considerable detail. Let us first consider the phono- 
logical and morphological characteristics of Sir Tristrem briefly. 


PHONOLOGY 


1. AS. dis, in many instances, retained, or becomes @. 

2. AS. a before a nasal is variously written a or o. 

3. AS. a before a nasal plus a homorganic voiced stop is variously written 
a or 0. 

4. AS. é and @ are regularly @; a-forms are found occasionally, as in ware 
(passim) = were; bare (passim) = ere. 

5. AS. ea+/d is chiefly -old; forms in -ald and -eld are found, however, as in 
tald (pret.) 2016, teld (pret.) 2315, 3252 < AS. tellan-tealde ; held 114< AS. healdan. 

6. AS. -éah, -éag is represented by the traditional ei-, ey-forms, but rimes 
such as heize 3158 with crie indicate that the sound had already been raised to i. 

7. AS. J is regularly unrounded to i (frequently written y). There are a few 
instances in the text, however, where § becomes e: fere 1440, 1471, fer 1475< AS. 
Sir; bregge 2393 (=brigge 2372)<AS. brycg. The preterite dede 271, 326<AS. 
don-dyde does not necessarily develop from AS. dyde, since there was a Mercian 
preterite form déde which would regularly give dede. 

8. AS. hw is regularly wh in the text. 


MORPHOLOGY 


1. The pronoun for the first person singular is commonly J, y, occasionally 
ich. The proportion is J, y:ich::4:1. 

2. The pronoun for the third person singular feminine is commonly sche, 
occasionally hye. The proportion is sche: hye: :3:1. 

3. The nominative case of the personal pronoun for the third person plural 
is regularly pai; hye is negligible. The genitive is regularly her, and the objective 
hem. 





is the work of a hypothetical scribe? It is surely possible that an author familiar 
with Northern speech could choose to employ Northern rimes where he felt it 
expedient or necessary to do so. Indeed, evidence from the text seems to point 
in that direction. When forms like care and made are used, it is obvious that 
6-forms cannot be used; when the name morgan appears, it is obvious that it will 
rime with sfan, not ston(e). Thus the author, repeating as he does certain stock 
rimes, leans heavily on Northern rimes in such instances. This is entirely to be 
expected in a territory subject to influence of several neighboring dialects. It 
need not be attributed to the inconsistencies of a scribe. 
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4. Infinitives are frequently terminated in -en. Of the approximately 30 
instances of infinitive terminations in -en, only one-sixth may be found in rimes. 

5. The -i of class 2 of AS. weak verbs is retained as an infinitive ending in 
3 instances in the text: e.g., askit 1360, 3101<AS. acsian; harpi 1828<AS. 
hear pian. By analogy, 4 verbs derived from OFr. also have ~ as an infinitive 
termination: e.g., desiri 2705<OFr. desier, influenced by OFr. desirier; armi 
3323<OFr. armer. 

6. Past participles with the prefix -y are found in 50 instances: e.g., ydone 
264, 3201; ysett 322; yslawe 893, 3335; ylerd 3036; ycorn 2280. 

7. The present participle is used only once, in the Northern termination 
-and, Numerous verbal substantives in -ing are found in rimes. 

8. The second and third persons singular of verbs in the present tense are 
regularly terminated in -est and -ep, respectively: e.g., askest 1829; gabbest 2115; 
sinnest 2114; beginnep 324; telleb 412; praieb 2075. There are a few sporadic forms 
(sinnes 2006; wites 2915) with -es, -s in the second singular, and a few ending in 
-es and -(e) in the third singular (telles 10, hat 1303), but they are negligible. 

9. Terminations of the present indicative plural form of the verb are -en, 
-es, -€, and -ep; -eb and -e are the most common of the various endings, but no 
one form is preponderant over the others. 

10. The plural form of the verb “to be”’ is chiefly ben, bene; a plural bep is 
also found in one instance. 

11. The imperative form of the verb is alternately -e) and -e (non-dialectal). 

12. There are 10 examples of the plurals of nouns and adjectives in -(e)n; 
e.g., sorwen 368; fon 3245, 3268; brebern 3310; hem seluen 41, 1425. Only once 
is a plural in -(e)m used as a rime-word. 

13. The adverbial terminations are -/y and -liche, but forms with -ly are 
three times as numerous as those with -liche. 

14. éa is occasionally used as the infinitive form of take; the past participle 
tan is also found in several instances. 

15. The forms swiche “such”; miche, michel “much”; and ich “each” are 
regularly used in the text. Nth. ilke “each” is used only once. Other palatalized 
forms are wirche “work” 39; fourched “forked’’ 503; ewerich “every” 291; and 
chirche “church” 2090.* 


From even a cursory glance at the facts presented above, it 
may be seen that whatever else Sir Tristrem may be, it is not 


® A study by Gladys Wilhelmina Raiter, “The Morphology of the Auchin- 
leck ‘Sir Tristrem’ ” is included in Northwestern University Summaries of Doc- 
toral Dissertations, m1 (1935), 5-7. The brief generalizations presented in the 
three-page study are misleading. Dr. Raiter states, for example (p. 5): “In 
common with the Northern and Midland tendency, the -i- of the original suffix in 
the weak verbs of the second class was lost.”” Speaking generally, she is correct; 
there are, however, several important exceptions, and these she fails to cite. Her 
generalization concerning the dialect of Sir Tristrem is only partially true (p. 6): 
“From the above it may be seen that this document cannot be said to be of any 
one particular dialect; for there is a mixture of dialectal characteristics that 
belie any exceptionless classification.” Dr. Raiter might at least have made an 
attempt to localize the various definite features of the text. 
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unequivocally Northern. In general, the Northern features of 
the poem are these: 


1. AS. 4 is, in many instances, retained. 
2. ta and fan are, in several instances, used as the infinitive and past 
participle, respectively, of take.* 


Contrasted with these distinct Northern features, however, 
are: 


1. The frequent development of AS. d to .¢ 

2. AS. kw is always wh, never Nth. gu(A). 

3. The pronoun for the third person feminine singular is either sche or hye. 
Nth. scho is not used. 

4. For the genitive and the objective cases of the pronoun for the third 
person plural, non-Nth. 4-forms are regularly used. 

5. Adverbial terminations in -liche are found in 12 instances. 

6. Past participles with the prefix -y are found in 50 instances. In the North 
this prefix was lost very early. 

7. Palatalized forms like swiche “such”; miche, michel “much”; ich “each’’; 
euerich “every”; chirche “church”; and wirche “work” are regularly used. Non- 
Nth. ich, for example, is used 18 times, whereas Nth. ilke is found only once. 
Non-Nth. miche, michel are used in 15 instances; Nth. mikel is not found. 


Actually, from the facts on hand, it is clear that the dialect 
is, with a few exceptions, that of the south-east Midlands. In- 
deed, the mass of linguistic evidence indicates that the manu- 
script was almost certainly written in London. The arguments 
which point to London are as follows:'® 


* Rolf Kaiser, in his Zur Geographie des mittelenglischen Wortschatzes, 
Palaestra, No. 205 (Leipzig, 1937), pp. 150-51, cites thirty-three words in Sir 
Tristrem which he claims constitute “Wortgeographisch nérdliche Belege.” 
Kaiser’s thesis is that the words cited are rather regularly confined to Northern 
texts. His study appears sound, but he still cannot deny that several of these 
words, i.e., brand, stith, wange, are used by Layamon at a comparatively early 
date (c. 1205), and that several other words are found sporadically in various 
non-Northera works. At any rate, it would be highly desirable to investigate the 
text of Sir Tristrem further, and determine whether there are, by similar tokens, 
any words peculiar for the most part to Southern texts. One statement made by 
Kaiser is particularly suspicious (p. 151): “Das im Tristrem auftretende Wort 
arere vb. (2834), das sonst mur aus stidlicheren Texten bezeugt ist, kann un- 
bedenklich auf das Konto des stidlichen Abschreibers gesetst werden.” 

For a textual study of Sir Tristrem, cf. F. Holthausen, “Zur Erkldrung und 
Texthritik des Sir Tristan,” Anglia, tv (1934), 374-83. 

1° My comparative statements are based on the exhaustive analysis of the 
London dialect by Barbara A. Mackenzie, The Early London Dialect (Oxford, 
1928), and that by Henry Cecil Wyld in A Short History of English, Rev. Ed. 
(New York, 1927). Cf. also Agnes Peitz, Der Einfluss des nirdlichen Dialektes 
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1. AS. } is regularly unrounded to 4; occasional e-forms are also found. 
(See above, Phonology 7.) In London i was the prevailing form, but ¢ was also 
found. (Cf. Mackenzie, p. 98.) 

2. AS. @ is chiefly ¢, but is occasionally retracted to a. (See above, Pho- 
nology 4.) This, too, is characteristic of London area. (Cf. Mackenzie, pp. 
91-97.) 

3. Forms with -old are the prevailing development from AS. ea+/d, but 
forms in -eld are also found occasionally; -eld was the earlier London form. (Cf. 
Mackenzie, p. 114.) 

4. Both i- and ei-forms derived from AS. -éah, -Zag are used in London, 
although the former is more common. (Cf. Mackenzie, pp. 111, 130.) 

5. Accidence in Sir Tristrem (see above, Morphology) conforms definitely 
with that found in the London area. (Cf. Wyld, pp. 138-43.) 


Several significant facts are thus manifest. To begin with, Sir 
Tristrem is not Northern, as has hitherto been claimed, but is 
written in the dialect of London. Secondly, the scribe who 
copied the manuscript was undoubtedly a Londoner." Lastly— 
and this is in keeping with the nature of Sir Tristrem from both 
the linguistic and the literary points of view—it is quite con- 
ceivable that the poem is really a peculiar example of the eclecti- 
cism of which certain medieval “‘carpenters of romance’”’ were 
capable. In the past it has frequently been assumed that 
wherever a mixture of dialectal features existed— in no matter 
how limited a degree—the ‘“‘confusion”’ could be attributed to a 
scribe or a series of scribes. Thus, the possibility of an elaborate 
transmission of gradually corrupted manuscripts has often been 
entertained with more seriousness than it has perhaps deserved, 
and occasional simple matters have been treated in strangely 
complicated ways. Scribes designated a, 5, x, and y were con- 
veniently created, and the genealogy of a manuscript was com- 
posed in imitation of the diverse methods employed by an 
evolutionist. It may well be that, after all, the author of Sir 
Tristrem was, in reality, a cosmopolitan Londoner who perhaps 
spent part of his youth in the North, but who, at any rate, was 





im Mittelenglischen auf die entstehende Hochsprache, Bonner Studien cur Engli- 
schen Philologie, 20 (Bonn, 1933). Surprisingly Dr. Peitz makes no reference to 
Mackenzie’s study. 

Cf. An Anonymous Short English Metrical Chronicle, ed. Ewald Zettl, 
Early English Text Society, Original Series, No. 196 (London, 1935), and The 
Seven Sages of Rome, ed. Karl Brunner, Early English Text Society, Original 
Series, No. 191 (London, 1933), where both editors conclude that the respective 
scribes who copied the Auchinleck version of their respective texts were Lon- 
doners. 
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familiar not only with the Northern dialect, but also with North- 
ern literary tradition. This hypothesis would at least offer a 
simple and plausible explanation of a situation which has, it 
appears to me, been made needlessly complex by previous 
scholars. 

BERTRAM VOGEL 


University of Illinois 











ZUM WEISSENBURGER KATECHISMUS 


In einem Aufsatz “Zum Hildebrandslied” [JEGPh. XXXIX 
(Apr. 1940), 179-183] habe ich den Codex Wissenburgensis 91 
zusammen mit den Cod. Sti. Galli 911 und 916, Junius 25 und 
Par. 2326 wegen der Behandlung der litterae contiguae es 
erwahnen miissen. In einem zweiten Aufsatz [JEGPh. XXXIX 
(Oct. 1940), 465-472] habe ich versucht, das Hildebrandslied 
mit den Murbacher Denkmilern und besonders mit dem Is. in 
Verbindung zu bringen, um die Hypothese einer einstigen Mur- 
bacher Heimat des HL zu unterstiitzen. Die Beziehungen 
zwischen dem Is. und den Murbacher Denkmilern sind schon 
lange nachgewiesen, sowie auch die Beziehungen zum glK 
(6 des Abrogans). Es liegt mir ob, die Méglichkeit der Bezie- 
hungen des Wk (Cod. wiss. 91) zu diesen Denkmilern zu un- 
tersuchen. 

Die Hs ist von Reinhold Schnurr! und nach ihm von Stein- 
meyer’ eingehend beschrieben worden. Es handelt sich um sechs 
Abschnitte des Wk, deren Beziehungen zueinander durchaus 
nicht klar sind. Schnurr (S.62) glaubt erwiesen zu haben, dass 
die einzelnen Teile des Wk verschiedenen Verfassern zuzu- 
schreiben seien, bis auf das Vaterunser und dessen Auslegung, 
welche demselben Verfasser anzugehéren scheinen. Paul Sprock- 
hoff* findet die Annahme mehrerer Ubersetzer sehr zweifelhaft. 
Er schreibt (S.5): ‘Wk ist ein Muster ahd. Prosa und in jener 
Zeit nur zu messen an dem Ubersetzer des Isidor, mit dem es 
sprachlich manche Eigentiimlichkeiten gemein hat.” Stein- 
meyer (loc. cit. $.36) halt es fiir wahrscheinlich, dass der Kopist 
“Ubersetzungen verschiedener Individuen, die freilich derselben 
Zeit, Gegend und Schule werden angehért haben, hier vereinigt 
hat.” 

Auf Grund einer Untersuchung des Wortschatzes vom Wk im 
Sinne von Braunes Aufsatz, Beitr. 43, 361-454, in Verbindung 
mit dem Vergleich der Ubersetzungen des Lateinischen im Wk 


1R. Schnurr, Katechetisches in vulgirlateinischer und rheinfrinkischer 
Sprache, aus der Weissenburger Handschrift 91 in Wolfenbiittel, Diss. Grigfswald, 
1894. 

2 E. Steinmeyer, Die kleineren althochdeutschen Sprachdenkmiler, Berlin 
1916, Ss. 34-35. 

§ Paul Sprockhoff, Althochdeutsche Katechetik, Diss. Berlin 1912, S. 9. 
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und in Is, versuche ich die Zusammengehérigkeit der beiden 
Denkmiiler nachzuweisen. Es ist klar, dass die tiberlieferte Form 
des Wk die sprachlichen Verhiltnisse der Vorlage (oder Vor- 
lagen) verhiillt. Ferner besteht eine Schwierigkeit darin, dass 
man die lateinische Vorlage der deutschen Ubertragungen nicht 
mit Sicherheit ermittelt hat. Trotzdem habe ich den Vergleich 
angestellt, wobei ich den von Steinmeyer gebotenen lateinischen 
Text fiir Wk zugrunde gelegt habe. Dabei konnte ich das Latein- 
isch-Deutsche Worterverzeichnis zum Is und den Monsee- 
Wiener Fragmenten (Frg) von meinem Kollegen Twaddell 
gebrauchen. Daneben zitiere ich gelegentlich auch Formen aus 
der Junius Hs. 25, die wahrscheinlich in Murbach geschrieben 
wurde, sowie Formen aus Cod. SG. 913, fiir den Baesecke Mur- 
bach als Heimat nachgewiesen hat. 

Ich verzeichne zunichst Unterschiede der beiden Ubertra- 
gungen, erwihne einige der augenscheinlich bedeutenderen 
Ubereinstimmungen, lasse natiirlich alles beiseite, was als allge- 
mein hochdeutsch gelten diirfte. Bei diesem Vergleich fallen 
natiirlich das Vaterunser und die Auslegung desselben aus, 
da ich die Vorlage dieser Auslegung nicht habe ermitteln kénnen. 
(Sprockhoff, S.4). 

Wk B [38-46] Criminalia Peccata 

caro: Wk 40 (g.sg.) lichamen, Is fleisc, fleisches lithhamo, Frg 
(Konjektur) lihhamo. Fiir lat. corpus gebrauchen Wk wie 
Is lichamo (Wk 105) 

adulteria: Wk 46 merhuara, Frg adultera, untriuui. Merhuara 
scheint Wk eigentiimlich zu sein, sonst findet sich: glK 
hora, hoara, Pa huor, Ra ubarhuor, Sch 75 legirhuor. 

contentiones: Wk 42 baga, Frg contendere, uuidarstritan 

invidia: Wk 44 abunst, Frg abanst 

vitia: Wk 40 acusti, Is sunda 
Zu erwaihnen wire die Ubereinstimmung, Wk 45 manslagon 
(g.sg.?) mit Is manslago. 

Wk C (47-55) Das apostolische Glaubensbekenntnis. 

ecclesiam: Wk 54 ladhunga, mit der Glosse samanunga, Is 

chiriihha 

passus: Wk 50 gihuuizzinot, Is chimartirot 

remissionem: Wk 54 ablaz, Frg alosnin, Is redemptio aloosnin. 

in spiritum sanctum: Wk 53 in atum uuihan, Is dhen heilegun 

gheist Wk 49 steht fona heilegemo geiste, uuiha findet sich 
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noch Wk 54 in diesem Abschnitt, Is tibersetzt spiraculum 
mit adum 
Wk D (55-109) Das Symbolum Athanasianum. 

in aeternum: Wk 58 in euuidhu, Is in euun, in eunuin 

assum ptio: Wk 98 arhabani, Is infancnissa 

confiteri: Wk 76 gigehan, 90 biiehan, Is biheizssan 

divinitas: Wk 62 gotchundi, 98 gotcundi, 95 gotcundnissa, Is 

gotnissa 

gloria: Wk 63 diuridha, Is guotlithin, era 

humanitas: Wk 96, 98 mennisgi, Is manniscnissa 

ignis: Wk 108 fuir, Is fiur 

judicare: Wk 104 suanan, Is ardeilan 

majestas: Wk 63 craft, Is meghin 

perfectus: Wk 93, 94 thuruhthigan, Is foluuassan 

pro(salute nostra): Wk 101 bi, Is 30, 9 bt sonst dhurah 

ratio: Wk 106 redina, Frg. redea, Is redha (3, 13) 

persona: Wk 61, 75 gomaheit, 84, 100 heit, Is heit, (pl.) 

chinomidi 

salus: Wk 88, 102 heil, Is heilidha 

sed: Wk 61 bis 81 uzzar, 80 uzzan, 84-99 suntar, 98 sundar, 

Is oh 

separare: Wk 60 citeilen, Frg arsceidan 
Wk E (110—118) Gloria in excelsis deo. 

adorare: Wk 111 beton (Randglosse pitiemes), Frg (eum 

adoraverunt) hnigan za imo, (adoret) uuirde 

benedicere: Wk 111 uuelaquedhemes, Is uuthan 

glorificare: Wk 112 hruamames, Frg aerlihho lobon 

miserere: Wk 115, 116 ginadho, Frg gnadic uuerthan 

cum sancto spiritu: Wk 118 mit uuihan adume, Is dhemu 

heiligin gheiste 

Wenn, wie angenommen, die Ubersetzung des Wk nicht in 
derselben “Schule” gemacht worden ist, wie die des Is, so miiss- 
ten sich hier Unterschiede zeigen, bei denen Wk Formen auf- 
wiese, die fiir Is nicht gut méglich wiren. Solches mit Bestimmt- 
heit festzustellen, ist augenscheinlich ausserst schwer: einiges 
diirfte jedoch hervorgehoben werden. 

1. Abschnitt B. Wk 46 merhuara, adulteria scheint Wk eigen- 
tiimlich zu sein. Wk 42 baga ist allgemein belegt, auch Ja (GI. 1, 
587, 9) Pa, Ra, gIK, H, so dass diese Form dem Is méglich ge- 
wesen ware. Wk 44 abunst hat den Vokalismus uw, den man sonst 
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Asc. T (199, 4) und in den folgenden Beichten finden: Fuldaer 
(Steinmeyer, Ki. Dk. 327, 8), Wiirzburger (ib. 316, 4), Siach- 
sischer (ib. 318, 8) und Lorscher (16. 323, 5). Die Form des Is 
mit @ Vokalismus ist weit verbreitet, B, gIK, Pa, Jc, usw. Ferner 
ist dies ein Unterschied, der von irgend einem Abschreiber her- 
riihren kénnte. Soweit man also aus diesem Abschnitt ersehen 
kann, kénnte der Text sehr wohl in derselben “Schule” mit 
dem Is gemacht worden sein. : 

2. Abschnitt C. Hier liegen die Verhiltnisse etwas anders. 
Wk 54 ladhunga, mit der Glosse samanunga stimmt genau zu 
glK (Gl. 1, 130-131, 27, ecclesia Pa chirihha, 28 evocatio 29 vel 
collectio Pa ladunga edo samanunga, glK lathunga edho saman- 
unga.) Es stimmt auch ebensogut zum ags. Gebrauch, ge- 
somnung, ladung (Braune, Beitr. 43, 427) Ubrigens findet sich 
ladunga auch Ja (Gl. 2, 51, 15), dh. wohl in Murbach. Die Glosse 
kann namlich eben am besten in Murbach aus glK in die Vorlage 
des Wk gekommen sein. Wk 50 gihuuizzinot, passus, findet sich 
glK, Jc, R (cod. vindob. 162), H, Ja, T Ra und auch sonst, ist 
also fiir Murbach gut méglich. Is chimartirot scheint dagegen 
weniger verbreitet gewesen zu sein. Ausser Is, Frg bucht Graff 
nur noch Notkers Psalmen und Wk 101. Ich méchte hier an- 
nehmen, dass Is genauer als Wk iibersetzt hat, da er das ihm 
gut zugingliche Wort uuiszinon beiseite liess und einen Termi- 
nus technicus martiron einfiihrte. Nach Graff scheint die Isi- 
dorische Form alosani, alosnin nur noch einmal vorzukommen 
(Gl. 1, 758, 26) im Cod. SG 70, wo in libertatem mit in alosani 
glossiert wird. Wk adlaz dagegen findet sich O, N, im StGaller 
Credo (Steinm. K/Dk 340, 9, 13) und im Alemannischen Glauben 
(tb, 351, 27). Is alosnin, redemptio, wire wohl wie sein chimartirot 
zu beurteilen. 

Wk 53 in atum uuihan bietet Formen, die Is nicht gebraucht. 
Braune hat dieses Problem eingehend behandelt (Beitr. 43, 398 
ff). Zu dem, was er (S.402) iiber Wk sagt, muss ich doch dieses 
hinzufiigen. Braune behandelt Wk als einheitliches Denkmal, 
was es wohl kaum ist. In Wk erscheint A (1—37), wohl fiir sancti- 
ficetur, viermal die Form giuuihit (Wk 1, 6, 7, 8) mit st oder 
uuerdhe. C (47-55) erscheinen: 54 sanctam ecclesiam, uuiha 
ladhunga, 53 in spiritum sanctum, in atum uuthan, gegeniiber 49 
de spiritu sancto, fona heilegemo geiste, 54 sanctorum com- 
munionem, heilegero gimeinidha. D (56-109) erscheint dagegen 
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keine Form mit uuih oder atum, sondern zwiélfmal die Uber- 
tragung von lat. spiritum und sanctum mit heilag und geist. E 
(110-118) wird cum spritu sancto durch mit uuihen adume tu solus 
sanctus, thu eino uuiho, und weist sonst keine andere Ubersetzung 
fiir sanctum auf. Es liesse sich deshalb, Wk C sowie Wk E eben 
wegen dieser Formen als andersartige Ubertragungen von Wk 
D und vielleicht Wk A absondern. Der Ubersetzer von Wk D 
hatte 12mal Gelegenheit uuih oder atum zu gebrauchen, hat’s 
aber nicht ein einziges Mal getan, Wk E dagegen hatte zweimal 
Gelegenheit heilag (einmal doch in der Formel spiritus sanctus) 
zu gebrauchen, und hat beidemale dafiir wuih gebraucht. Wk C 
dagegen hatte viermal Gelegenheit sanctus zu tibersetzen (zwei- 
mal in der Formel, zweimal ausserhalb derselben) und hat je 
einmal uuih, je einmal heilag gebraucht. Spiritum hat er auch 
einmal mit atwm, einmal mit geisé iibersetzt. Der Gebrauch von 
Wk D stimmt also in dieser Hinsicht vollkommen mit dem des 
Is iiberein, Wk C und E dagegen diirftenm. E. je ein dlteres, viel- 
leicht aus dem Siiden stammendes Original darstellen, das wohl 
in der ‘Schule’ des Is zuerst mit den anderen Bestandteilen 
des Wk zusammengebracht wurden. 

3. Abschnitt D. Wk 58 in euuidhu, ist eine Form, die nach 
Gutmacher (Beitr. 39, 33) nur frinkisch wire, wihrend Is in 
euuin auch Frg und Hb (26) belegt ist, in ewun dagegen allge- 
mein geliufig. Ob in euuidhu dem Is unméglich gewesen wire, 
wage ich nicht zu entscheiden. Is infancnissa, assumptio, biheizs- 
san, confiteri scheinen Is eigentiimlich zu sein. Wk gigehan, bi- 
iehan, confiteri stellt das allgemein Ahd. dar. (Braune, Beiér. 43, 
391) Wk arhabani, assumptio bucht Graff nur noch fiir CLM 
13002, eine Bibelglosse des 12. Jhs. Ich méchte in dem Isi- 
dorischen biheizssan, trotz Braune (ib. 391), Einfluss des ags. 
Sprachgebrauchs (ondettan<andhaitjan) annehmen. Von den 
Ubersetzungen des Wk fiir divinitas findet sich gotcundi ausser 
Wk nur noch Ha (9, 10) und B (Cod. Sg 916), gotcundnissi 
scheint Wk eigentiimlich zu sein, ist aber mit ags. godcund, 
divinus, godcundnys, divinitas zu vergleichen. Nach Graff findet 
sich gotnissa, -nissi nur Is und O. gotcundi kann also eine aleman- 
nische Form (Ha, B) sein, die aber doch in Murbach bekannt 
war. Wk diuridha ist wie Wk euuidhu in T zu finden. Gut- 
macher (Beitr. 39, 35) findet es in dieser Bedeutung dem Ahd 
allgemein geliufig, Graff bucht nur Wk, T, B, und Hab. Durch 
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Hb ist die Form diuridha wenigstens fiir Murbach sicher. Is 
guotliihin findet sich noch Frg. Pa und N, war also auch Murbach 
und Alemannien geliufig. Das gilt auch fiir die Formen Wk fuir, 
Pa, Ra, glK, Voc. (SG 913), Is fiur Ja, Gl. 4, 13, 47. Wk suanan, 
judicare, gegen Is ardeilan, ist die oberdeutsche Form (Gut- 
macher, Beitr. 39, 74), arteilen wiire ausser T allgemein ahd., 
kommt auch Wk 54 (Abschnitt C) ci ardeilenne vor. Wk suanan 
deutet also auf ein oberdeutsches Original hin. Wk thuruhthigan, 
perfectus schieint sonst nur im T vorzukommen, (Gutmacher, 
Beitr. 39, 256). Ra (Cod. Aug. CXI=c des Abrogans) kennt 
kidikan perfectus. Zu vergleichen wire ags. purhtéon, perficere 
(Bos-Tol. 2, 1080). Is foluuassan (foluuahsan) scheint in diesem 
Sinne dem Is eigentiimlich zu sein. Ich vermute hier den Einfluss 
des ags. fulgrowan Past. 67, 23 (Toller, Suppl. 272). Wk redina, 
ratio findet sich sonst nur Rb (Cod. Aug IC), wahrend redia die 
verbreitete Form ist. Das spricht, wenngleich nicht tiberlaut, fiir 
ein alemannisches Original. Wk gomaheit, persona findet sich 
sonst nur O, wihrend Wk, Is Aeit wohl allgemein gelaiufig war. 
Wk heil, salus ist allgemein geliufig, Is heilidha findet sich sonst 
glK, N und O. Ob ags haelp (Toller, Suppl 497) zu vergleichen, 
und wie die Glosse im Lambeth Psalter zu schitzen wire, weiss 
ich nicht Wk citeilen, separare scheint Wk eigentiimlich zu sein, 
Frg. arsceidan findet sich noch Pa, glK und T. Ob hier ags. 
adaelan im Spiele wire, diirfte zu beriicksichtigen sein. Die 
Ubersetzung vom lat. sed ist Wk darin auffallend, dass bis zur 
Zeile 81 uzzar, einmal 80 uzzan, danach aber suntar, einmal (98) 
sundar, gebraucht wird (vgl. Gutmacher, Beir. 39, 19-20, 238, 
261). Diese Eigentiimlichkeit neben anderen deutet auf eine 
Einteilung dieses Abschnittes in zwei Hialften hin, vielleicht um 
Zeile 84, wo Suntar zum ersten Mal erscheint und noch dazu mit 
grossem Buchstaben anfingt, aber ich kann das nicht beweisen. 
Is kennt sowie auch Frg weder uzzar noch suntar, gebraucht 
dagegen oh, das auch T vorkommt. Is halt dieses of durchaus von 
seinem auh, et, etiam, auseinander. Wk gebraucht awh (A, 5, 7, 
32), wahrscheinlich wo sed zu iibersetzen war, wie auch T ouk 
fiir sed gebraucht. Ob der ags. Unterschied ac:eac fiir den Isi- 
dorischen Gebrauch oh:auh von Bedeutung wire, gehért eben 
zu den Problemen des ags. Einflusses im Is, auh, sed ist noch Pa 
giK bekannt. uzzan ist wohl Siiddeutsch allgemein (H, B, 
Freisinger Paternoster, Rb, Exhort. CLM 18550, 1 Tegernsee), 
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uzzar dagegen als Konjunktion nur Wk, H und einmal im T. ge- 
bucht. suntar ist nach Gutmacher (Beiir. 39, 20) auf hd. Gebiete 
nur fiirO, N, Will, Wk belegt. Da Wk alle vier Formen gebraucht 
(auh, suntar, uzzar, uzzan), so weist dies auf eine Mischung der 
Quellen hin, die am wahrscheinlichsten an einem Orte, wo die 
Fuldaer und die siiddeutsche Schichten zusammemkommen 
(Braune, Beitr. 43, 390), also wohl in Murbach, stattgefunden 
hat. Bemerkenswerte Ubereinstimmungen zwischen Wk und Is 
in diesem Abschnitt wiren: pro: Wk bi, Is 30, 9 bi (sonst dhurah), 
autem: Wk und Is auur, trinitas: Wk thrinissi, Is dhrinissa, 
unitas: Wk einnissi, Is einnissa, veritas: Wk uuarnissi, Is uuar- 
nissa, passus: Wk gimartorot, Is chimartirot, sanctus: Wk heilag, 
Is heilac, servare: Wk gihalde, Frg gahaltan. Fiir Herkunft aus der 
Fuldaer Schicht sprechen euuidhu, gotcundi, diuridha, thur- 
huthigan, gomaheit und citeilan, fir Herkunft aus der siid- 
deutschen Schicht sprechen suanan, gigehan, biiehan, redina. 
Dass die Ubertragung dieses Abschnittes eben an dem Treff- 
punkt dieser beiden Bewegungen enstanden ist, scheint mir die 
wahrscheinlichste Erklarung dieser Gegensitze. Das wire nach 
Baesecke eben Murbach. 

4. Abschnitt E. Dieser Abschnitt zeigt sich doch etwas an- 
deres als D. Wk unuelaquedhames, benedicere scheint Murbachisch 
zu sein, gebucht ist es noch fiir Hb (26), Jc und B, mit uuola 
statt wwela kommen noch T und N dazu. Is uuihan, benedicere, 
scheint beschrinkt zu sein, da nur B neben Is dafiir gebucht ist. 
Wk hruamames, glorificare, steht vereinzelt, denn sonst bedeutet 
dieses Verbum gloriari, arrogare, ostentare, was auch fiir as. 
hromian, ags. hreman, hryman gelten diirfte. Is wie Frg haben 
das Adj. hruamac, gebrauchen das Vb. aber nicht. Wk ginadho, 
miserere findet sich auch O, und ginaden noch Jc, B, N, und Gl. 
12, 260, 33. camadic uuirdu findet sich Pa neben Frg gnadic 
uuerthan. Wk mit uuihen adume habe ich oben besprochen. Es 
bietet sich in diesem Abschnitt nicht eben vieles, aber wegen des 
Gebrauchs von uuih und adume, sowie vielleicht auch wegen der 
Form ginadho lisst sich an ein siiddeutsches Original denken, das 
in der “Schule” des Is zu den anderen Abschnitten hinzugefiigt 
sein kénnte. 

Man miisste bei der Betrachtung unsrer Frage, ob Wk in 
derselben “‘Schule’”’ mit Is iibersetzt worden wire, die einzelnen 
Teile des Wk fiir sich schitzen. Ich finde es wahrscheinlich, dass 
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Abteilung C (47-55) und Abteilung E (109-118) Umarbeitungen 
alterer aus dem Siiden herstammender Originale waren, wihrend 
D und wohl auch B erst in der Schule um Is entstanden sein 
mdégen, indem fiir D wenigstens auch ein ilteres Original dabei 
war. Sicher lisst sich aus den oben besprochenen Unterschieden 
der Schluss nicht ziehen, dass Wk nicht im Kreise des Is be- 
arbeitet worden ist; vielmehr sprechen die vielen Ubereinstim- 
mungen zwischen Is und Wk, und zwischen Wk und Hb, sowie 
Jc eben fiir diesen Kreis als Entstehungsort der Vorlage unsrer 
erhaltenen Version. 

Zu dem, was ich oben ausgefiihrt habe, kommt nun auch 
Folgendes mit Bezug auf den Wortschatz des Wk. 

5. Abschnitt A. (1-37) Wk simbles (semper) stimmt zum Is, 
kommt einmal T 82, 6 simbales vor, steht aber einem sonst allge- 
meinen simblum gegeniiber. uszar (vgl oben zum Abschn. D) 
findet sich noch H, und T 4, 11 wuzar einmal. Wk 35 nibu, 25 
ibu gehért in dieser Form eben Is, Jc, H. B, Rb und Wk. midi 
(Wk D 108) ist die Form des T. Wk endi ist die Form des Is, wird 
auch glK gefunden, Wk indi, dagegen, das zweimal im Abschn. 
A vorkommt, hat den Vokalismus von H, Jc, Jb, T, O, Rd, Rb, 
usw. mit dem nd des Is: die Form indi kommit sonst B, Ja, 
Strassburger Eide, Cod. SG 70, und Hs 89 Bern vor. Herrschend 
in diesem Abschnitt, wie sonst im Wk, ist endi; indi kommt nur 
A vor, enti nur einmal im Abschn. C. Wk 18, 36 sintun kommt A 
zweimal gegen D sint, zweimal 85, 105, vor. Sintun ist (Br. Gram. 
379, Anm. 4) die Form der Frg, Is hat sindun. Das Pronomen her 
kommt nur Abschn. A vor, dort aber elfmal gegeniiber zwei- 
maligem er. Er kommit nur noch einmal im Abschnitt D (57) 
vor. Sonst findet sich her im Hild. Lex. Sal. T, Ludw. deHeinr. 
Leid. Will. O hat nur ein einziges her (II, 7, 34). Man kann sehr 
wohl dieses Aer dem letzten Abschreiber des Wk zuschreiben, 
der ja doch wohl in Weissenburg geargeitet hat. (Vgl. Braune, 
Beitr. 43, 373). Wk 5, 28, 30 costunga gehért wohl zur Fuldaer 
Schicht (Vgl. Gutmacher, Beitr. 39, 55-56) Dem ist Wk 16 
giuuurchen entgegenzuhalten, das bestimmt siiddeutsch ist 
(Braune, Beitr. 43, 373). Bemerkenswert ist auch, dass im ganzen 
Wk keine der frinkischen Kurzformen der Pronomina possessiva 
vorkommt: unseraz 3, 18, unsero 3,22, unserem 4, 23 in Abschn. 
A, unseran 48 (C), und 89 (D), unsera 102 (D). Ich finde also 
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auch fiir Abschnitt A dieselbe Mischung von Siiddeutschem mit 
Fuldaischem, die in den anderen Teilen auftritt. 

Der Gebrauch von fliiz Wk 44, dissensiones, scheint Wk und 
B unter den hochdeutschen Texten eigentiimlich zu sein, sonst 
ist die Bedeutung opera, conatus, nisus, studium, diligentia. Zu 
vergleichen ist ags. flit, contentio. Wk 46 thiubheit, furta, steht 
allein neben allgemein geliufigem diuba. Wk 45 truncali findet 
sich noch Ha, (3, 8). Das Suffix -ali findet sich z.B. bei tuncali, 
obfuscatio Ja (Gl. 1, 587, 43) glIK, Pa, H, und Mcp. (N), ist also 
anscheinend alemannisch. Wk 75 einezem, singillatim, weist auch 
nach Siiden (Ra, glK, O, Prud. 1, N), Wk 88 infleiscnissi, Is 
infleiscnissa, incor poratio, weist dagegen, wegen ags. onflaescness, 
wohl nach Norden. Dass Wk hier incarnationem credai mit in 
fleiscnisse gilaube iibersetzt, wird kaum dahin zu verstehen sein, 
dass ein sonst nicht belegtes ahd. fleiscnissi gemeint ist, trotzdem 
wire ags. flaescness, incarnatio, zu vergleichen. Wk 97 gihuuer- 
bithu, conversione, findet sich nur Wk, aber kehuueraban, converti, 
wird Is, Frg, T, B, giK belegt, und ist mit ags. gehwerfan, ge- 
hwyrfan zu vergleichen. Wk 102 helliuwiszi, inferos, findet sich 
O, T und Ha (19). Wk 87 henge, sentiat, wird schon dort glossiert 
durch edho farstande, ist also wahrscheinlich ein Uberbleibsel 
einer alteren Version, die selbst demjenigen, der die Vorlage 
vorbereitet hatte, als nicht mehr allgemein verstindlich vorkam. 
Denn dieses edho, das auf eben diese Weise im Abschn. D noch 
zweimal (78, 92) vorkommt, stimmt nicht zum sonstigen erdho, 
aut, (77, 83, 84), sondern zum glK. edo findet sich Pa, Ra, glK, 
Rb und B, erdho nur Wk, neben ertho, gliK. Wk 63, gilih, 95 
ebaner, aequalis gehért zu den oben erwihnten Unterschieden im 
Abschnitt D. gilih ist allgemein geliufig, ebaner, aequalis sonst 
nur glK und B belegt, vgl Gutmacher, (Betir. 39, 21). Ags. efen, 
aequalis, wire zu vergleichen. Der Gegensatz uwilit 56, uuili 87, 
neben einmaligem uuili in Abschn. A (21) sei mit Hinweis auf 
Braune, Gram. 385, Anm. 2 erwihnt. 

Das alles beweist wohl zur Geniige, dass Wk mit in den Strom 
des ags. Einflusses gehért, aber auch, dass er Beziehungen zur 
siiddeutschen Schicht hat, die sich nicht als allgemein hoch- 
deutsch beseitigen lassen. Dies scheint méglicherweise auch fiir 
die Benediktinerregel zu gelten, die von diesem Standpunkt aus 
noch einmal untersucht werden miisste. Ich glaube auch ge- 
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niigend dargetan zu haben, dass Wk, dem Wortschatz nach, 
vielfach am besten zu der Murbacher Gruppe um Is passt, und 
ich stelle die Vermutung auf, dass erst in Murbach die ver- 
schiedenen Teile des Wk zusammengestellt worden sind, um von 
dort aus endlich nach Weissenburg zu gelangen, woher unsere 
Abschrift zu stammen scheint. Es mussfaber noch dieser Ver- 
mutung die Tatsachen des Lautstandes des Wk gegeniibergestellt 
werden. 
R-M. S. HEFFNER 


University of Wisconsin 











MORE UNACKNOWLEDGED BORROWING BY 
JAKOB WASSERMANN 


Jakob Wassermann repeatedly has been charged with bor- 
rowing material for his narratives without making due acknowl- 
edgment.' A very flagrant case of purloining was discovered by 
Professor Arpad Steiner, who pointed out that two-thirds of 
Wassermann’s Das Gold von Caxamalca was translated from 
William H. Prescott’s History of the Conquest of Peru. 

A minor but manifest instance of unacknowledged borrowing 
is to be found in Joseph Kerkhovens Dritte Existenz.* In this 
novel the story of Johann Tauler, the fourteenth century German 
mystic, which is told by Alexander Herzog to Kerkhoven, was 
drawn from the Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie,‘ as is evidenced 
by literal agreement between a number of sentences, clauses and 
phrases. In the following two columns the longer, more striking 
parallels are given; Wassermann’s version is in the second 
column. 











Der Gottesfreund kam zu T. in der 
zuerst verschwiegenen Absicht “etwas 
Rath” bei ihm zu schaffen. 


Er (Tauler) zeigt in der verlangten 
Predigt, da man, um zur Gemein- 
schaft mit Gott im héchsten Sinne zu 
gelangen, alle sinnlichen und begriffli- 
chen Vorstellungen von Gott durch- 
brechen und auch das Wohlgefallen 
des Geistes daran iiberwinden miisse, 
. . . Nicht die Lehre Tauler’s bestreitet 
der Gottesfreund in dessen Predigten, 
sondern was seine Worte ihm “un- 
schmackhaft”’ mache, das sei die 
sittliche Verfassung seiner Seele. 


Er (der Gottesfreund) kam zu Tauler 
nach StraSburg in der Absicht, etwas 
Rat bei ihm zu schaffen. 


Er (der Gottesfreund) . . . antwortete 
kiihn, er wolle keineswegs Taulers 
Lehre antasten, die Lehre, daS man, 
um zur Gemeinschaft mit Gott zu 
gelangen, alle sinnlichen und begriffli- 
chen Vorstellungen von Gott durch- 
brechen, auch das Wohlgefallen des 
Geistes daran iiberwinden miisse; nein, 
das sei schén und wahr; was ihm seine 
Worte unschmackhaft mache, das sei 
die sittliche Verfassung seiner Seele. 


1 Marianne Thalmann: “Christian Wahnschaffe alias Emanuel Quint.” 


Deutsches V olkstum, x1 (1929), 663-68. 
: “Wassermanns Casper Hauser und seine Quellen.” Jbid., x1 (1929), 





208-18. 





: “Der Fall Maurizius.” [bid., xm (1930), 44-48. 


2 Arpad Steiner: “William H. Prescott and Jakob Wassermann.” Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, xx1v (1925), 555-59. 

* Jakob Wassermann: Joseph Kerkhovens Dritte Existenz. Amsterdam, 
Querido, 1934, pp. 638-39. 

* Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie. Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1894, 
xxxvu, 457 ff. 
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Seine Predigt habe ihm den Eindruck 
gemacht, als sei es ihm noch mehr um 
die eigene als um Gottes Ehre zu thun, 
als sei er noch eitel auf seine Meister- 
schaft, als habe er die Last, die er den 
Seelen auflege, selbst noch nicht 
angeriihrt. 


Da sandte er (Tauler) abermals nach 
dem Freunde, der ihn nun, nachdem er 





Blankenagel 


Die Predigt habe ihm den Eindruck 
gemacht, als sei es ihm mehr um die 
eigene als um Gottes Ehre zu tun, als 
habe er die Last, die er den Seelen 
auflege, selbst noch nicht angeriihrt. 


Und als ihm nach Jahr und Tag die 
Botschaft wurde, er solle wieder pre- 





durch Gottes Gnade das Licht des 
Geistes empfangen habe, das Predigen 
und all seine friihere Thatigkeit wieder 
aufnehmen hieS. Aber beim ersten 
Versuche iiberkam ihn iiber dem stillen 
Anfangsgebete auf der Kanzel ein 
Weinen, das er nicht zu stillen ver- 
mochte, so daf§ er die Leute wieder 
entlassen mute. Er wurde von neuem 
zum Gespditte, ... 


digen, nachdem er durch Gottes Gnade 
das Licht empfangen habe, tiberkam 
ihn auf der Kanzel ein Weinen, das er 
nicht zu stillen vermochte, soda{ er 
von neuem zum Gespétt der Menschen 
wurde. 


In addition to much literal agreement in the passages quoted 
above, there is also some obvious paraphrasing in others that 
might be cited. 

On several occasions Wassermann defended himself against 
charges of plagiarism. In a brief article entitled Eintge Be- 
merkungen iiber den “Fall Maurizius’”’ he asserted that the re- 
semblances between Der Fall Maurizius and the case of Carl 
Hau, who, though innocent, was sentenced to life imprisonment, 
are superficial. He stated that although the Hau case had a 
certain influence on the creation of his novel, anyone who seeks 
echoes, analogies or a key is like a man who searches in a sculp- 
tor’s studio for dried-up clay models without taking a look at the 
completed statue.’ Moreover, Wassermann was evidently on the 
defensive in the assertion that it is absurd to speak of plagiarism 
among higher intellects.® 

In his Selbstbetrachtungen Wassermann listed a number of 
motifs and literary works that served as germ cells for his own 
writings. But he maintained that they were germ cells and 
nothing more: 


Denn es sind unendliche Metamorphosen, durch die das Urbild gegangen ist, so 
daf das zuletzt Entstandene nur noch mit ihm gemein hat, was der Erzblock 


5 Jakob Wassermann: Lebensdienst. Leipzig, Grethlein und Co., 1928, p. 337. 
6 Jakob Wassermann: Der Fall Maurizius. Berlin, S. Fischer, 1928, p. 427 f. 
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mit der fertigen Statue. Ich habe nie verstanden und werde es nie verstehen, 
warum man in unserer Offentlichkeit immer mit einem Augurenzwinkern, ja mit 
einer Art verhehlter Abschitzigkeit auf derlei Zusammenhinge hinweist, als 
hatte sich der Romanschreiber durch diese Verfahren eine nicht ganz einwand- 
freie Erleichterung verschafft. Sie wissen nicht, da& das nur Erfundene in der 
Luft hangt, daS der Dichter iiberhaupt nicht Erfinder, sondern blof Finder 
ist. . . . Oder erinnert sich einer unter euch noch des politischen Prozesses, der 
Dostojewski den Vorwand zu den “Diimonen”’ lieferte? Einstens Tagesgespriich, 
jetzt verklungen und vergessen, nur noch—Dichtung. Und wen interessiert es 
heute, zu erfahren, da das Liebespaar, das Balzac in “Beatrix” geradezu photo- 
graphierte, vor hundert Jahren europiische Beriihmtheit geno8?7 


It is one thing for an author to invest borrowed situations 
with an entirely different background, with characters of his own 
creation, and with a vivid plot of his own invention, told in a 
manner and style of marked individuality as Wassermann has 
done on some occasions. But it is quite another thing to borrow 
literally and without acknowledgment, as Wassermann did in 
the story of Johann Tauler and even more flagrantly in Das 
Gold von Caxamalca. 

Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Wesleyan University 


7 Jakob Wassermann: Selbstbetrachtungen. Berlin, S. Fischer, 1933, p. 38 f. 











WILLIAM MORRIS’S TRANSLATION 
OF THE ODYSSEY 


The first half of William Morris’s translation of the Odyssey 
was published in April, 1887; the second half, in November of 
the same year. Like the 1875 translation of the Aeneid,’ it is 
composed in long riming couplets and attempts a line-for-line 
rendering; however, instead of the iambic fourteener, the poet 
now uses a six-stressed tumbling anapestic measure with an 
occasional iambic line. 

Most of the “Northern Saga” mannerisms of the earlier 
translation appear in the Odyssey also, accentuated with all the 
obstinacy of Morris’s temperament. So we find “‘lift” used in the 
sense of “air” (i. 68), “‘booths of battle’ for “‘soldiers’ huts’’ 
(iv. 253), “biddeth us for a flitting” for ‘‘asks us to convey him”’ 
(viii. 30), and the awkward adjective “‘long-oar-wont”’ as a trans- 
lation of dodcxHperuor (xiii. 166). Some of the archaisms have all 
the flat sound of a counterfeit coin: “thou bearedest”’ (xx. 20) 
and “let us mischieve”’ (xx. 324). 

Once more the poet reveals his curious hatred of the Latin 
element in the English language, a feeling which he allows to 
falsify his translation. The flower, for instance, which Homer 
calls daxw@os appears as “the harebell” (xxiii. 158). Although 
Morris mentions ivory more than once, he renders é\égavri 
(xix. 563), ““wood-beast’s tooth,” preferring a Northern equiva- 
lent to a translation. It reminds one of the missionary who had 
to turn the hymn, “Lord, dismiss us with Thy blessing,” into the 
meagre dialect of a backward African tribe and could get no 
nearer than “‘Big boss, kick us out gently.”’ 

All that is rough or primitive Morris accentuates. Thus the 
cry which Nestor’s womenfolk raise at a solemn sacrifice is a 
“whoop” (iii. 450). The cave of the Ithacan nymphs is a “‘den” 
(xiii. 109); so is the abode of the august Eileithyia (xix. 188). 
The Phaeacian ship seems much more primitive when rporois év 
depuarivoow becomes “in the thole-bights wrought of skin” 
(viii. 53). If the wild boar lapses from epic dignity when he falls 
“a-grunting” (waxwv—xix. 454), he at least has less to complain 
of than those handmaids of Odysseus whom Eurycleia calls “all 


1 G. B. Riddehough, “William Morris’s Translation of the Aeneid,”’ Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, xxxvi (1937), pp. 338-46. 
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these bitches’’; it is true that Homer has ai xives alde &raca 
(xix. 372), but the English phrase tends to lower Eurycleia, 
rather than the wanton servants, in the reader’s mind. 

Many phrases come perilously close to being comic. “The 
handy fellow” for érpnpds Oeparwy (iv. 23) is merely trivial, but 
to the reader who does not know what the adjective fav@és im- 
plied in the Homeric world, “the yellow Menelaus’”’ suggests 
either cowardice or jaundice (xv. 110). “Wise in many a gin” 
(i. 209) is not happy, neither is “shambling knock-kneed band” 
(i. 97) as applied to the hero’s cattle. Odysseus speaks of the 
treasures which he has brought from Phaeacia as ‘“‘this stuff’ 
(xiii. 203). Athena “stroked him down” (xiii. 288); the phrase 
reminds one of a tomcat. And terribly suggestive of a quarrel- 
some back street are the words, ‘“‘my father gave it him straight” 
(i. 266). 

In a few places Morris is strangely weaker than one would 
expect. When Odysseus from a hilltop surveys the land of the 
Laestrygons, he sees smoke “proceeding from under the earth” 
(x. 99); the Greek is dtecorra. 

There is much less of the medieval in this translation than in 
the Aeneids of Virgil. We may, however, notice “‘mace-wielding”’ 
for the epithet applied to Homeric kings, oxnrrovxos (iv. 63), 
and “a long-skirt gaberdine” for repyrdevra xir@va (xix. 242). 
There is an occasional over-romantic touch, as when jepoadéa 
x évrov (ii. 263) becomes “shadow-haunted main.” Pre-Raphael- 
ite rimes are not numerous: we may notice “‘bed-fellow—bow” 
(xxi. 325-26) and “‘gear—Limb-looser”’ (xxiii. 341-42). 

It is personal eccentricity, rather than a faulty knowledge of 
Greek, that distorts the Odyssey in Morris’s hands. Actual blun- 
ders are remarkably few, if we consider the translation as the 
hurried spare-time work of an unusually busy man. Some are 
mere slips, as “‘ninth”’ for “eighth” (vii. 261) and “he deemed” 
for ‘“‘we deemed”’ (xxii. 165). More serious errors are “‘a fig- 
sapling” for doixxos véov Epvos (vi. 163); “by threes,” instead of 
“into three companies,” for da rpixa (ix. 157); and “aloft she 
was sitting’ (v. 86), where the Greek reads év O@pévw lédpicaca 
gaevge ovyaddevrs and shows that Calypso hospitably made 
Hermes sit down. Morris sometimes takes an Homeric word in 
a post-Homeric sense, as when he translates dep@ wodi (ix. 43) 
“wet-foot” instead of “‘nimbly.”” He has a tendency to ignore 
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the potential or conditional force of a subjunctive or optative, 
so that in his downright Northern way he states something as a 
fact which the Greek does not. Calypso says of Odysseus’ return 
to Ithaca, al xe Geol y’ éA\wor (v. 169), “if the Gods so will it’; 
in Morris’s rendering she has quite made up her mind about it: 
“for the Gods. . . will have it so.” 

As in his Aeneid, the poet occasionally reveals an odd tend- 
ency to bring out the ancient meaning of a word: instead of 
“hecatombs” he writes “the gifts an hundred-folded”’ (iv. 350), 
and he turns xeprouloow into “a hard heart-cutting word’’ (ix. 
474). He is particularly prone to act thus with proper names, in 
the hope of making them sound less un-Northern. For Hyperion 
he has “‘the High-rider” (i. 28); he avoids the names Pyriphle- 
gethon, Acheron, Cocytus, and Styx (x. 513-14): 

Where the stream of Flaming Fire into Grief-River goes, 
And the Water of the Wailing, a rill that from Hate-flood flows. 


So he speaks of the Horses of Dawn not as Lampus and Phaethon 
but as “‘the Gleamer and the Glitterer”’ (xxiii. 246). 


* * * * * 


A comparison of Morris’s Odyssey with the translation which 
Butcher and Lang published in 1879 will, I think, reveal con- 
siderable indebtedness on Morris’s part—an indebtedness which, 
so far as I know, has not yet been pointed out. I do not mean 
that he was a slavish follower but rather that the Butcher-Lang 
translation often supplied him with an epithet or a phrase, or 
even with an occasional rime, though itself written in prose. In 
comparing the two translations, I have tried to avoid phrases 
that both might have drawn from Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 

i1.433-34. & wayrww 5 paora Ards yAavKdrd: Kobpp. 
mwavvuxln wey p’ % ye Kal #@ weipe xédevbor. 
Morris: “‘And in chief to the daughter of Zeus, the 
Goddess, the Grey-eyed May. 
So all through the night and the dawning 
the good ship cleft her way.” 
Butcher and Lang: 
“And in chief to the grey-eyed daughter of Zeus. 
So all night long and through the dawn the ship 
cleft her way.” 


v. 100-101. roccdvée. .. . dd\pvpdv bdwp Soreror. 
M: “Such a wondrous space of the brine.” 
BL: “Such a wondrous space of brine.” 
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v. 322. dpe ba 54 p’dvédv. 
M: “But at last and at length he came up.” 
BL: “But late and at length he came up.” 


viii. 329. obx dper@ xaxd Epya. 
M: “Till speed of ill deed cometh.” 
BL: “Ill deed, ill speed.” 


xix.113. rixrp 8’ &uweda pHa. 
M: “And the ewes bring forth and fail not.” 
BL: “And the sheep bring forth and fail not.” 


xx. 390. -yeAdorres. 
M: “midst laughter.” 
BL: “in the midst of laughter.” 


Other notable passages are: i. 272, 313, 345; ii. 67; iii. 10; 
iv. 76, 357, 647, 742, 789, 836-37; v. 109; ix. 255, 339; x. 245; 
xi. 57; xii. 15; xviii. 161-62; xix. 595; xx. 23-24; xxiii. 43-44, 
166, 173, 187. 

In at least one place Morris must have used a different text 
from that employed by Butcher and Lang. The epithet which 
Morris gives Athena (iii. 378), “the War-glorious,” shows that 
he read in the original xvéiorn, whereas Butcher and Lang, read- 
ing ayedeln, have “‘the driver of the spoil.” 

GEOFFREY B. RIDDEHOUGH 
University of British Columbia 











A NOTE ON STANZA 24 OF LYDGATE’S 
THE CHURL AND THE BIRD 


A critical text of Lydgate’s The Churl and the Bird is included 
in the Early English Text Society’s edition of Lydgate’s Minor 
Poems (ed. H. N. MacCracken, Original Series 192, pp. 468-85). 
Here stanza 24 is printed as follows: 

“Trust me weel I shal the nat disseive, 
Whoo that shal teche, of resoux he shal go fre.” 

“Weel,” quod the cherl, “telle on, anoon lat see.” 
“Nay,” quod the brid, “thou shalt anon conceyve, 
It sitt a mayster to have his liberte, 

And at large to have his lessoun, 

Have me nat suspectt, I meene no tresoun.” 


Although Professor MacCracken lists variant readings from 
more than a dozen manuscripts and early printed editions, the 
variae lectiones do not indicate that any other arrangement in 
the order of the lines than that printed here is known. Since it is 
impossible, under the present circumstances, to consult the 
various manuscripts preserved in England, it is equally im- 
possible to determine just at present whether the arrangement 
of the lines in the printed edition is that of the manuscripts con- 
sulted or merely the result of a typographical error. In any event 
it is clear that the order of the lines given above is wrong, for the 
remaining stanzas! of the poem are in rhyme royal (a b a b bc c) 
whereas the rhyme in the present stanza isabbabcc. 

There are, however, several early versions of this poem avail- 
able on this side of the Atlantic. These include the Caxton edi- 
tion in the Pierpont Morgan Library’ and the former Huth 
manuscript now in the Henry E. Huntington Library; further- 
more the texts of manuscripts Harley 116 and Longleat 258 
have already appeared in print.‘ In order to indicate that a 


1 The last stanza of the poem is in 8 lines and forms a sort of Envoy. 

* Although William Blades (The Life and Typography of William Caxton, 
London, 1861-63, m, 61) considered this to be Caxton’s second edition, the 
present writer has shown that it is more probably the first edition; cf. Transac- 
tions of the Bibliographical Society, March 1941, 279-84. 

* For notes and dating of this MS., see my paper “Lydgate’s Horse, Sheep 
and Goose and Huntington MS. HM 144,” Modern Language Notes, rv (1940), 
563-9. 

* The text of Harley 116 was printed by James O. Halliwell, A Selection from 
the Minor Poems of Dan John Lydgate, Percy Society, 1840, u, 179-83, and that 
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different arrangement does occur after all, the stanza is here 
printed from the Caxton edition in the Pierpont Morgan Library® 
with variant readings taken from the Huntington (Hu), Harley 
(H) and Longleat (Lo) manuscripts: 
Trust me well I shal the not disceyve 
Well said the chorle telle anoum late see 
Nay sayd the birde thou muste afore conceyve 
Who shal teche of reason muste go free 
Hit sitteth a maister to haue his liberte 
And at large to teche his lesson 
Haue me not suspecte I mene no treson 


2 quod Hu H Lo. tell on Hu H Lo. 3 quod Hu H Lo. maist aforne Lo. 
4 Who that Hu H Lo. must of reason H. he must Lo. 5 sitt Lo. 


The text as it appears in Elias Ashmole’s Theatrum Chemicum 
Britannicum (London: Printed for Nath. Brooke, 1652, p. 218) 
preserves the same order though it has evidently been slightly 
re-written: 

Trust me wel y schal the not deceyve. 
Well quod the Chorle tel and let se: 

Nay quod the Byrde a forne conseyve; 
Who schal teche of Reson he most go fre, 
Hit fitteth a Master to have hys Liberte: 

And at large to teche hys lesson, 

Hafe me not suspecte y mene no treson. 


It is clear that these readings restore the stanza to its original 
metrical structure and the sense of the passage is by no means 
impaired by this re-arrangement. The only question that re- 
mains to be established is whether the order of the lines in the 
Early English Text Society’s edition is that of the original manu- 
script (Lansdowne 699) or merely the result of a misprint. 

Curt F. BUHLER 
The Pierpont Morgan Library 
New York 





of Longleat 258 by Eleanor P. Hammond, English Verse between Chaucer and 
Surrey, Durham, N. C., 1927, p. 103 ff. 

5 As I have previously pointed out, this Caxton edition is earlier than the 
Huntington MS. Professor MacCracken did not list the variant readings of 
HM. 144 and did not appear to know of the existence of the Longleat MS. 
Photostats of the unique copy of the Caxton edition in the Cambridge University 
Library are in my possession. Save for one or two immaterial variants in orthog- 
raphy, the Cambridge and the Morgan editions are identical. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Edited by F. W. Bateson. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cambridge, England: At the University Press, 1941. 
Four volumes. Pp. xxxviii+912; xviii+ 1003; xix+ 1098; 287. 
$32.50. 

The eagerly awaited Cambridge Bibliography of English Litera- 
ture is now at hand in four handsome volumes. For the world of 
literary scholarship, its publication is an event of first-rate im- 
portance. However the critics might qualify their praise of this 
great codperative achievement, it is not likely that the work as 
a whole will disappoint—it will rather exceed—the expectations 
of the innumerable scholars who will have occasion to use it. It 
covers thirteen centuries of English literature, and it conceives 
English literature in a very comprehensive sense. It comprehends 
works in Latin, and philosophical, scientific, and pseudo-scien- 
tific treatises, many of these as far removed from belles-lettres 
as Thomas Hood’s The Making and Use of a Sector (1598) or 
Thomas Vicary’s A profitable treatise of the Anatomie of mans 
body (1548). Newspapers and magazines it records more fully 
than does any previous publication, though, for reasons too ob- 
vious to be urged, it lists only “representative specimens of the 
enormous mass of ephemeral literature.” In the valuable ‘‘Gen- 
eral Introduction” are included the more comprehensive bibli- 
ographies, catalogues of MSS. and anthologies; and general 
works on the History of Literature, Prosody, Prose Rhythm, and 
Language. Following the precedent of The Cambridge History of 
English Literature, the CBEL makes no primary entries for 
American Literature, but there are sections covering the litera- 
tures of the Dominions and Anglo-Irish literature. 

After its “General Introduction,” the Bibliography falls into 
the following sections: 1. ““The Anglo-Saxon Period” (to 1100). 
2. “The Middle English Period” (1100-1500). 3. “The Renais- 
sance to the Restoration’”’ (1500-1600). 4. ““The Restoration to 
the Romantic Revival’’ (1660-1800). 5. ““The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.”” Each of these sections has its “Introduction,”’ listing 
relevant bibliographies, anthologies, and dictionaries as well as 
books and articles dealing with the political and social back- 
ground and with the education of the period. For the three later 
periods, the scope of the “Introduction” is extended to include 
sections on relations with literatures other than English and 
sections on “Book Production and Distribution.” “The Nine- 
teenth Century” is honored with a special section entitled, ““The 
Intellectual Background.” In the Table of Contents we find only 
slight variations from the arrangement described above. For 
“The Anglo-Saxon Period” there are two main headings marked 
with Roman numerals: “Old English Literature” and “‘Writings 
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in Latin’’; then for each of these subdivisions a section of ‘‘Gen- 
eral Works” codrdinated by capital letters with “Poetry” and 
“Prose,’’ the “General Works” including in a subsidiary position 
the background studies. In the Middle English division, although 
the limits of “The Middle English Period”’ are given as 1100 and 
1550, “The Fifteenth Century” is codrdinated by Arabic numer- 
als with “Middle English Literature.” As a further confusion in 
the articulation of the several sections we find “Songs and 
Ballads” and “The Mediaeval Drama” coérdinated not with 
“Middle English Romances” but with ‘‘Middle English Litera- 
ture” and to confound the confusion still further ‘““Middle Eng- 
lish Literature” to 1400 is codrdinated with “Middle English 
Romances.” 

Some flexibility of method appears, too, in the entry of spe- 
cific items. Under the author, subject, or title heading, the order 
usually followed is chronological, having regard to initial date of 
publication. “In a few places,” writes Mr. Bateson in his Preface, 
“‘where nothing seemed to be gained by a chronological arrange- 
ment and there were possibilities of confusion, an alphabetical 
order has been used.”’ Precisely why a departure from the usual 
practice was made in particular cases it might be hard to say. 
Where there is a grouping of notably miscellaneous titles, as un- 
der the caption, “Modern Authorities, Editions and Works of 
Reference”’ in the section, ‘“‘Puritan Attack upon the Stage,’’ the 
alphabetical ordering is rightly adopted (I, 512 f.). Even where 
the governing principle of classification is chronological, excep- 
tions are advantageously allowed with a view to keeping together 
the writings of a given author. Particular note should be made 
of those aids to the use of many lists, which take the form of 
cross-references to other bibliographies, to relevant works of 
criticism, and, indeed, to whatever, in the particular case, might 
be of bibliographical service to the investigator. 

The Index, volume IV of the Bibliography, is strictly English; 
that is, whereas the preceding volumes duly list the American 
scholarship and criticism bearing upon the English documents 
and backgrounds, one will consult the Jndex in vain for the 
names of American scholars and critics. Only the primary entries 
are indexed. Even here we find eccentricities. It is not clear why 
in some cases works are listed while in others they are not. 
Under Chaucer, for example, the Astrolabe, which takes about a 
half column in the Bibliography is duly entered, while the House 
of Fame, which requires a column and a half, is not. As a rule, 
the works are not individually entered under an author’s name 
in the Index; an exception is naturally made in the case of 
Shakespeare. Certain features of the Jndex, typographical and 
other, are to be commended: a leaded page number indicates 
relatively full treatment; normally the century when a work was 
written is noted after its title; florwit dates, derived from the 
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dates of publication of the books listed, follow in many cases 
the names of authors; the titles of anonymous works are itali- 
cized, and section and subject entries are capitalized. 

Up-to-date, the best of the period bibliographies is John E. 
Wells’s A Manual of the Writings in Middle English (1050-1400). 
There is not here an exact chronological correspondence with 
the CBEL, since the latter concludes the Middle English period 
with the year 1500. However, as far as the correspondence be- 
tween the two bibliographies extends, it is convenient to have 
the CBEL following Wells’s Manual rather closely in its group- 
ings. Where in the later work a rearrangement appears, it would 
seem to have been adopted with good reason. Both bibliographies 
begin with the “Middle English Romances” and continue in 
sequence with “Tales” and “Chronicles.” At this point, however, 
the non-prophetic songs which come next in Wells are deferred 
in CBEL to a later section, headed “Songs and Ballads,” and 
Wells’s “Satire and Complaints” is divided between the ““Tales”’ 
and the “‘Songs.’’ Further, the CBEL, keeping more consistently 
to a formal classification, does away with Wells’s subject head- 
ing, “Works Dealing with Contemporary Conditions.” Then, 
following the “Sermons and Saints’ Legends,’ Wells’s ‘“‘Homilies 
and Legends,” the CBEL combines under the caption “Moral 
and Religious Instruction,” the literature kept separate in 
Chapters VI and VII of the Manual. Wells’s titles under the 
headings, “Dialogues, Debates, Cathecisms’’ and “‘Science, In- 
formation, Documents” are variously distributed in Mr. Bate- 
son’s bibliography, and for his “Richard Rolle and His Follow- 
ers,’ is to be preferred, as more accurately phrased, CBEL’s 
“Richard Rolle and Associated Pieces.” As a result of the 
Manual’s chronological limitations for the period its section on 
“Dramatic Pieces’’ is much less inclusive than the corresponding 
section on ‘“The Mediaeval Drama” in the new bibliography, and 
CBEL’s valuable concluding section devoted to “Writings in 
Latin” is, of course, altogether lacking in Wells. 

What is most impressive in this new Bibliography of English 
Literature is the scope of the undertaking. It will be useful to 
many persons who have no specialized interest in English litera- 
ture. Students of religion, of philosophy, of education, of political 
and social conditions, of the history of science, will consult it 
with profit. To students of English literature it will be indis- 
pensable. As Mr. Bateson, the devoted and competent editor of 
the CBEL, says in his Preface: “The CBEL is something more 
than a catalogue. It is, in addition, a short-hand history of 
English literature.”’ 


H.S.V.J. 
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OrRTNAMNEN I G6TEBORGs OcH Bonus LAN. IX. ORTNAMNEN I 
Orusts 6. HArapD. Institutet for ortnamns och dialekt- 
forskning vid Géteborgs Hégskola. Géteborg, 1940. Pp. 
vili+219. 

The splendid work carried on at the Institute for Place-Name 
and Dialect Research by Professor Hjalmar Lindroth, Secretary 
of the Institute and Director of Research, and his staff is con- 
tinued in the volume before us. The investigation in this case is 
essentially that of Docent Assar Janzén, Assistant at the Insti- 
tute, favorably known as the author of Vokalassimilationer och 
yngre u-omljud i bohuslindska dialekter, and Studier dver sub- 
stantivet 1 bohuslandskan, as well as of place-name contributions 
in Namn och Bygd. Several parts of the investigations into 
Gothenburg and Bohuslain names have been reviewed in earlier 
issues of this Journal: Vol. xxv, pp. 251-254; and Vol. xxxrx, 
pp. 139-41. I shall here speak quite briefly, therefore, of the 
contents of this volume. 

The Orust place-name material is presented in two sections: 
A. Bebyggelsesnamn, and B. Naturnamn samt kulturnamn som ej 
avse bebyggelse, pages 1-93 and 94-184, respectively. The index, 
pp. 187-218, would indicate the total of names considered to 
be ca. 5,300. 

Orust is the largest island on the Swedish west coast. As a 
district of the originally Norwegian province of Bohuslin (politi- 
cally Swedish since 1658), the dialect is basically Norwegian; 
but it has, perhaps chiefly during the last 100 years, been con- 
siderably influenced by Swedish. Also, the student of its place- 
names will soon observe that the spelling of a name has some- 
times determined the present pronunciation of it, and the correct 
local form is no longer used. However, such spelling-pronuncia- 
tions are apparently, as we should expect, evidenced only among 
the more important names. A case in point is the name Orust 
itself. This is now usually pronounced [orust]; but also often 
[ost], [olost], and “Atminstone férr ven ost.”’ 

This form [ost], which Janzén assumes as also current for- 
merly, the author derives, I take it, from orust through orst> ost 
by Old Norwegian assimmilation of rs to ss, whereas the other 
forms exhibit supradental and thick / development. The origin 
of the name Orust has been variously explained, and Janzén 
leaves the derivation of the second component somewhat in 
abeyance. The earliest recorded forms are ordost, 1320, and 
ordhost, 1347. The first component of this Lindroth, some years 
ago, identified with Old Norw. ord, ‘rocky ground,’ ‘rock-filled 
terrain,’ which remains as or, ur, and ul (East Norw. form with 
thick /); and in West Norw. today usually in the form #, and 
in the meaning, ‘rock-slide.’ This seems to me clearly correct; 
and Janzén is rather inclined to accept it while noting, however, 
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the difficulty that ON. ord, ‘rock-filled terrain,’ is now pro- 
nounced with the vowel w« in Orust; but as Janzén suggests, the 
o in the second component could account for the o in the first 
component. The various explanations of the second part of the 
name seem to me open to definite objections; Janzen leaves it 
as “oklart.”’ After all, Lindroth’s first suggestion, that it could 
be from an elsewhere unrecorded *ost<wost, ‘desert, wilder- 
ness,’ seems to me the most acceptable. 

Archaeological finds show that Orust was inhabited as far 
back as the older Stone Age; and from the Bronze Age there 
are more than 50 mounds, as well as five rock-tracings (p. xii). 
But in spite of this the place-names are, with almost no excep- 
tions, of a late character. Of primary settlement names there 
appears to be only the single sure instance of hem (ON heimr, 
‘home settlement, region’), in the name Fdglum, recorded in 
Bishop Eystein’s Jordebok, 316, as a Fuglheim. After all, the late 
character of the names of Orust need not surprise us. Names that 
go back to the Stone Age in Europe are everywhere few, or en- 
tirely lacking; and names of Bronze Age antiquity are not much 
better represented. Now, of course, since there were settlements 
all over Scandinavia in those two archaeological ages there were 
also certainly names for those settlements. But these early 
names have simply disappeared, and in their stead there are 
names now that came into use in much later periods. 

I shall not review in detail the author’s results in the main 
body of his work. His sifting of the material is everywhere 
thorough and his conclusions well-considered. I shall take the 
space to comment briefly on a few names: 

Bldsopp, p. 2, defined: ‘stillet diruppe dir det blaser.’ 
I would suggest: ‘the place where the wind (always) starts’ as 
the thought that gave rise to the name. 

Kebo, p. 6. The origin of this seems still problematical. Of 
the suggestions made ON. keipr, ‘oarlock,’ would be possible; 
but there is no indication that this etymology also fits the ter- 
rain. The forms in -i- (Kippe, 1568, Kibo, 1573, Kibboe, 1586, 
kieebo, 1659-97, etc.) all belong to the period of distorted writ- 
ings of Norwegian place-names by Danish officials. See my 
article: “On the Place-Names of Aurland Parish in Sogn, Nor- 
way,” Saga-Book of the Viking Club, Vol. XI, especially pp. 8-10. 
Possibly Bishop Eystein’s form i K¢paughum should be the 
point of departure in the effort to explain the first component, 
as well as the second (this would require assuming the main 
accent to have been on the second component). 

Tretie, p. 16, as the name of a place, is peculiar; as the author 
says, the word (ON Prei#ta, ‘quarrei’) would then here have the 
meaning ‘the thing about which there is a quarrel.’ But the other 
seven names with this word are all compounds; and I think that 
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we must assume that this one also was started as a compound, 
then suffered later reduction. 

The volume closes with an index of words occurring in the 
place-names (barring those appearing with great frequency as 
second components); and there is an excellent map. 

GrorcE T. FLom 


Liésvetninga saga med pdttum, Reykdela saga ok Viga-Skitu, 
Hreidars pdétir. Bjérn Sigfisson gaf ut. Hid islenzka Forn- 
ritafélag, Reykjavik—mcMxL. Pp. xcv, 284. With a map and 
five full page illustrations. 
=[slenzk Fornrit X.bindi. 


In Studia Islandica 3 (Reykjavik 1937) Bjérn Sigfisson had 
already published his work Um Ljésvetninga ségu, in which he 
motivated his view that of the two recensions of the saga A was 
the older one and C a later, expanded version, relying upon A 
as a source. In this he had disagreed with Liestél and others who 
had looked upon the two versions as manifestations of two in- 
dependent oral traditions. And he had berated the method of 
the latest editor (Gudmundur Porlaéksson 1880), who had 
jumbled the two versions and, by his analysis of the saga, had 
created the impression, widely accepted by scholars (Baath, 
Finnur Jénsson, B. M. Olsen), that the saga was in reality a con- 
glomerate of episodes ()ettir), rather loosely strung together. For 
its episodic character Ljésvetninga saga had actually figured as 
a stock illustration of a presumably early type of saga formation, 
and, due to the divergencies of the versions A and C, it had 
furnished one of the main arguments of the Freiprosa theory. 
In opposition to both of these theories Bjérn Sigftsson con- 
templates Ljésvetninga saga in the light of the Icelandic Buch- 
prosa theory: both his aforementioned study and the present 
edition are attempts to harmonize its facts with that working 
hypothesis. These attempts may, indeed, seem to lack the sim- 
plicity of the earlier theories, but if so, it may be because Bjérn 
Sigfisson has made an unusually thorough study of the saga 
and its background. 

As the saga, so the background, the milieu in which it grows, 
is in many ways unlike that of other sagas. Pingeyjarbing is a 
poor district that neither can boast a chieftain’s capital like 
Oddi or Reykjaholt, nor a monastical center like Pingeyrar. 
The neighboring district, Eyjafjérdr, has Médruvellir, the seat 
of Gudmundr riki, a mighty chieftain, and the chief opponent 
of the less wealthy yeomen of Ljésavatn. Gudmundr and his 
son loom, indeed, so large in Lj ésvetninga saga, that some editors 
have felt that it was his saga and not that of the Ljésvetnings. 
The C version is, indeed, more favorable to GuSmundr than the 
A, which Bjérn Sigfisson considers to be nearer to the original 
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saga. To him, therefore, the name of the saga is no misnomer; 
in it he finds crystallized the attitude—half admiring, half de- 
fiant—of the poor district towards the high and mighty chief- 
tains of Eyjafjéror. 

Though Bjérn Sigfisson finds no suitable author for the 
saga, he has little difficulty in discovering the family circle— 
descendants of the old Ljésvetnings—within which the saga 
would seem to have originated. Among these thirteenth century 
Ljésvetnings he finds not only the same attitude towards the 
Eyfirdingar, but also personalities who recall the heroes of the 
saga. The only literary work that might be due, in part, to the 
same circle is Gudmundar saga prests ins g6da (in Sturlunga), 
though Bjérn Sigftsson finds it unlikely that both sagas would 
be by the same author. In this connection it is, perhaps, signifi- 
cant that there are certain things in Ljésvetninga saga’s structure 
(focussing on events rather than on biographies) which range it 
with the sagas in Sturlunga rather than with [slendinga ségur 
(the family sagas). One of the few literary loans, moreover, is 
from Porgils saga ok Haflida in Sturlunga, the others are from 
the Kings’ sagas. Whoever the author, he is most familiar with 
Fnjéskadalr (and Eyjafjérdr). Bjérn Sigfisson dates the first 
draft of the saga towards the middle of the thirteenth century, 
the A version, not earlier than 1254, belongs to the third quarter 
of the century, while the jettir: Serla pdttr, Ofeigs pattr, and 
V edu-Brands pdtir, as well as the C version, in which they are 
incorporated, are later than A, but earlier than Njdla (ca. 1300), 
which seems to know them. Bjérn Sigftisson suggests that they 
are written in the East (Austfirdir). Only one of these Peftir: 
the incomplete Pérarins pdttr ofsa is more connected with Fést- 
bredra saga than Liésvetninga saga; the reason why it is here 
printed is the fact that it is found only in MSS of the C version 
as the last chapter or appendix to the saga. The editor puts it 
in the fourteenth century. 

It is the opinion of the editor that Ljésvetninga saga (A) has 
chronicled much of good old traditional matter, while the epi- 
sodes (pettir) as well as the C version represent a freer invention. 
The Settir show the art of saga writing at its best. 

The problems of Reykdela saga, which with Hreidars pétir 
heimska occupies the remaining part of the volume, are perhaps 
not quite as complicated as those of Ljésvetninga saga, yet they 
are difficult enough. Reykdela has an episode in common with 
Viga-Glums saga (called Dérlaugar pdtir by the present editor), 
and some scholars (F. Jénsson) had hinted, that the two pre- 
served versions were written down independently of each other 
from the oral tradition. Others (Liestél) thought that both ver- 
sions might go back to a written original but held that it was 
debatable whether the episode in Reykdela had been worked 
into the saga by its author, or inserted by another man later on. 
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Liestél favored the first alternative and is followed by the present 
editor in that view. But in spite of that agreement the present 
editor is in much at odds with Liestél and other representatives 
of the oral tradition school. Both F. Jénsson and Liestél saw in 
the author of Reykdela a man who had collected much oral 
tradition as his material, who had a good grasp of all he had 
collected, but who was very reluctant to change anything to 
smoothen the composition of the saga. In all this they saw a 
man of a scientific temperament rather than a writer of fiction. 
Hence the well organized whole, but the unevenness of the single 
incidents, sometimes their lack of motivation; hence also the 
oratio obliqua instead of the direct dialogue (except in Pérlaugar 
pdtir), and the scrupulous reference to variant traditions: sumir 
segja, . . . adrir segja. Bjérn Sigfisson minimizes the tradition, 
though he does not deny that some of the refractory material of 
the saga comes from that source. He believes, for instance, that 
Askell godi is the creation of the saga-writer and not a tradi- 
tional figure as Liestél thinks. And he thinks that the reference 
to variant sources is nothing more than a literary convention. 
It seems to me that this is an assertion that needs more confirma- 
tion to be believed, for all Bjérn Sigfisson does in the matter is 
to refer casually to a parallel in Njdla that, on his own admission, 
is later than Reykdela. And I must further confess that his 
efforts to make Reykdela’s author into a mediocre fiction writer 
strike me as considerably more forced than Liestél’s simpler 
theory. For all that his dating of the saga about the middle of 
the thirteenth century (on similar grounds as the dating of 
Lijésvetninga saga) may well be true, as well as the theory that 
the writer received his first impetus to write from the existence 
of a written Pérlaugar pdtir. Likewise his suggestion that the 
saga may have been written within the family circle that he 
calls Ulfhedningar in Reykjadalr seems quite plausible, and 
Bjérn Sigfisson agrees with earlier commentators that the 
author was most probably a priest. 

In general it may be said that this volume is of crucial im- 
portance for the discussion of oral versus written saga forms. 
The editor has taken great pains to provide arguments for the 
latter theory, and in so doing he has unearthed much material 
that formerly was neglected. Thus whether he is right or wrong 
his work will always remain significant. As I have hinted above 
he may have gone too far in some respects. It is to be hoped 
that Liestél or somebody of his school will take the matter up 
for renewed inspection. 

As to Hreidars pétir heimska, which has little connection 
with the sagas in this volume except the fact that Hreidarr is 
said to have lived in Svarfadardalr in the North, the editor has 
nothing new to say. The pd#ir, since found in Morkinskinna, is 
older than all the other sagas of the volume. It belongs decidedly 
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where it is found: with the Kings’ sagas. It is an early bit of 
superb character drawing and an excellent short story seven 
centuries before the rise of the ‘short story.’ 

In every respect this tenth volume of the /slenzk Fornrit 
carries on the high standard of the preceding (six) volumes. It 
makes one look forward with avidity to the next one. Let us 
hope that the Old Icelandic Text Society, as well as the country, 
which now has become the pawn of the great powers, may be 
spared the ugly fate which now seems all too imminent. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 


Ernar Ov. Svensson: Um fslenskar pjédsigur. Hid islenzka 
Békmentafélag, 4 kostnad sj6ds Margrétar Lehmann-Filhés, 
Reykjavik, 1940. Pp. viii, 312. 

Friends of Dr. E. O. Sveinsson have long known that he 
knew more about Icelandic folklore and folk tales than any other 
living Icelander. He has lived with the matter since his student 
days and every now and then he has sent out a more or less 
weighty contribution. Among these Verzeichnis islindischer 
Méarchenvarianten (Helsinki, 1929=FFC 83) was undoubtedly 
most important, another article on the Icelandic mdrchen he 
had in Nordisk kultur (1931). In 1934 he edited the important 
book on Icelandic folk ways by Jénas Jénsson: [slenszkir }j68- 
hettir, and in 1939 he compiled the index to the 2nd edition of 
J. Arnason: /slenzkar jj édségur og efintfri. But with the present 
work he has finally treated the whole field of Icelandic folk tales 
as they are found in the just mentioned basic collection of Jén 
Arnason and many later collections. 

The author divides his matter into five chapters. The first 
chapter is devoted to definitions and classifications of the folk 
tales. Like the German, the Icelandic makes the important dis- 
tinction between Volkssage and Mdrchen: pjédsaga and efintfri. 
It is a pity that English usage does not sanction the simple and 
convenient terms ‘folk tale’ and ‘fairy tale’ for the same con- 
cepts. The terms tale, variant, and motive are also here dis- 
cussed, as well as the epic laws of Axel Olrik. Then a vista is 
opened into the history of folk tales of different kind and among 
the ancients, and the opinions of scholars regarding the origin 
of folk tales are given. Distinction is made between a mytho- 
logical tale and the fictitious tale, and remnants of old beliefs in 
the tales discussed. Finally the origin of folk tales is touched 
upon and the changes they are liable to suffer at the hands of 
tellers and hearers alike. As will be seen this is a general intro- 
duction to the book. 

The second chapter deals with the sources in which the Ice- 
landic folk tales are found. Here the author discusses in chrono- 
logical order folk tales from heathen times and down through 
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the centuries. Most of the folk tales appear incidentally in the 
literature, and it is hardly until the seventeenth century that 
any interest in them as folklore is evidenced. In the eighteenth 
century Eirfkur Laxdal uses them extensively in story-books 
that in the last analysis are modelled on the Arabian Nights. 
Eirfkur Laxdal’s work unfortunately remains unpublished. But 
it is the nineteenth century that brings the folk tales into full 
flower. Following the inspiration of the Grimm folk tales, Jén 
Arnason and Magniis Grimsson publish (1862-64) the monu- 
mental collection /slenzkar jjédségur og efintfri, a work that 
not only displays all faces of the Icelandic folk tales, but also is 
the cornerstone on which all further works in the field have 
rested. This chapter is ended by a very useful bibliography of 
the rapidly growing literature in Iceland and abroad. 

The third chapter, entitled “Folk beliefs and Folk tales,” is 
perhaps the weightiest part of the book, since the next chapter, 
dealing with the mdrchen, has been anticipated in the earlier 
works of the author. In the third chapter the author scrutinizes 
the development of folk beliefs and folk tales from the first 
settlement of Iceland up to the present. He tries to determine 
the amount and the character of the beliefs that the Norwegian 
settlers brought with them, from Norway and from the fringe of 
the Celtic world. Then he tries to answer the question what 
changes these beliefs (and tales) have undergone up to the time 
when they were chronicled in the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Generally speaking the change has been slight. Stories 
of trolls and ghosts are found in the sagas and seem not to have 
changed a bit up to modern times, though the troll stories have 
become somewhat pale and rare after the Reformation. On the 
other hand stories of dwarfs seem never to have taken hold in 
Iceland, while stories of dlfar and huldufélk (elfs and fairies) 
seem to have had their golden age in the sixteenth century, 
though they are well alive even today. Sorcery is known from 
the earliest times, but it changes considerably with the fashions 
of the times. In heathen times it was partly respectable, partly 
condemned, but though Christianity frowned upon it, it was not 
until after the Reformation that it assumed the abnormal pro- 
portions that are still well remembered not only in Iceland but 
all over Western Europe (witch burnings, etc.). Stories of out- 
laws are at least as old as Grettis saga. Of traits that seem to 
have disappeared in Iceland the belief in the evil eye is most 
notable. Another characteristic change is the specialization that 
beliefs and stories seem to have undergone in later times, of old 
they were much more vaguely delimited, confusion between one 
type and another was frequent. It is remarkable that Modern 
Scandinavian folk beliefs display this same (original) vagueness 
in comparison with the more articulate types in Iceland. 
The fourth chapter deals with the mdrchen; much of that the 
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author has already given in FFC 83. The Icelandic mirchen are 
interesting as examples of what the folklorists call border phe- 
nomena. Two motifs especially show a mushroom growth in 
Iceland: the stepmother motif and the dlég (spell) motif. Both, 
the author believes, are of Celtic origin, and, if so, are excellent 
instances of how foreign elements, once introduced, can flourish 
in a new environment. 

The fifth chapter sketches the interplay of ‘this world’ and 
that of the folk beliefs. Sometimes a perfectly natural incident is 
misinterpreted in the light of the folk belief, more often stories 
can be traced to mystic or occult happenings however these may 
be explained. Invention and phantasy of story-tellers and 
writers, sometimes writers of note, add their share to transform 
and perfect the stories. But in general the tales mirror the Ice- 
landic psyche, conditioned as it is by the harsh nature of the 
land, and the scarcity of means of subsistence. In them the 
nation has projected its wishes for love, riches and power, as 
well as its hatreds and fears of hunger and famine. And through 
them is bodied forth the ruggedness of the Icelandic nature with 
its great contrasts of form in landscape, of mood in good and 
bad weather, and of the light and dark seasons. 

There is one face of the investigation of the Icelandic folk- 
tales which one would wish that the author would take up in 
greater detail later: the comparison with foreign folk tales. This 
is not wholly lacking, but as the author has stated in his preface, 
he has refrained from comparisons because of the fact that he 
has been cut off from the use of foreign libraries in these troubled 
times. Even so the book is an excellent contribution to our 
knowledge about Icelandic folk tales and folklore, an epoch- 
making work that will be the basis of all future work in the field. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 
The Johns Hopkins University 


WESSEX AND OLD ENGLISH POETRY WITH SPECIAL CONSIDERA- 
TION OF THE Rutn. By Cecilia A. Hotchner. New York: 
1939. Pp. 146. 


Dr. Cecilia A. Hotchner has here defended anew the identi- 
fication of the site of The Ruin with Bath. In her second chap- 
ter she argues that not only The Ruin, but the Wanderer, the 
Seafarer, the Exeter Gnomes, some of the Riddles, and possibly 
the Guthlac are “West Saxon productions,” suggesting in- 
cidentally that “Glastonbury was the scene of the compilation 
of the Exeter Book.” In arguing her first contention, Miss Hotch- 
ner has to deal with the theory of Professor S. J. Herben, that 
the site of the Old English poem was Hadrian’s Wall. Whether 
or not she is adjudged here to have made out the stronger case, 
she is wrong in maintaining that burg and its compounds in the 
vocabulary of The Ruin prove that the site of the poem is a city 
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(p. 17). As Professor Carl Stephenson has remarked in his 
authoritative Borough and Town. A Study of Urban Origins in 
England, “the Saxons saw a burh in any fortified enclosure” 
(p. 54). To protect her contention that the desolation of Bath 
“started shortly after the year 577,” the date of the Battle of 
Deorham, she dismisses the considered judgment of the eminent 
archaeologist, F. Haverfield, that Bath was not occupied at all 
after the Roman exodus, “‘as being inconsistent. with historical 
fact.”’ She tells us “‘we must assume that when the Saxons cap- 
tured the city in 577, they routed the British inhabitants,” 
which is, indeed, very much more of a gratuitous historical as- 
sumption than an historical fact. In Collingwood and Myres’ 
Roman Britain and The English Settlements (Second Edition, 
1937) we are warned that it would be “highly precarious” 
to conclude from the entry in the Chronicle concerning the Battle 
of Deorham that Gloucester, Cirencester, and Bath had re- 
mained “in any significant sense, urban centers,”’ though “their 
walls might have proved serviceable in times of need”’; further- 
more, “‘it is at least arguable that the compiler of the Chronicle 
made use of the three names as no more than convenient geo- 
graphical expressions, to indicate the extent of the country which 
fell after the battle under Saxon domination.’ The uncertainty, 
to say the least, of Miss Hotchner’s dating of the ruins of Bath 
affects, of course, her dating of The Ruin. If, as seems likely, 
Bath was uninhabited from 420 on, such details of desolation as 
are noted in the Anglo-Saxon poem would probably have been 
invisible to its author. As to Dr. Hotchner’s second thesis, that in 
The Ruin and the other poems she lists we are to recognize 
“West Saxon productions” rather than ‘‘West Saxon tran- 
scripts,” we can only say that her evidence is either negative or 
tenuous. Since there are relatively few certain Northern forms 
in so long a work as the Beowulf, it is perhaps not surprising that 
there should be none at all in such short poems as The Ruin, The 
Wanderer, etc. Of a piece with Dr. Hotchner’s careless handling 
of historical evidence, is her casual documentation. She cites the 
1932 edition of Collingwood’s Roman Britain instead of the later 
edition of 1934 (p. 34), and makes no use of Collingwood-Myres’ 
Roman Britain and The English Settlements (1936, 1937). She 
mentions but fails to make detailed acknowledgment to Earle’s 
paper in the Proceedings of the Bath Natural History and Field 
Club, as, for example, in her notes on raeghdr and réddfah (p. 
39); nor does she mention his communication to the Academy 
in 1884 on “The Ruined City.” Her most surprising omission is 
her failure to recognize Ernst Sieper’s review of the historical 


1In the same work we find credited, at least for “his limited western 
horizon,” the testimony of Gildas that in his own day “the cities of Britain still 
lay uninhabited and destroyed.” 
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and archeological evidence up to 1915 in his Die Altenglische 
Elegie. She refers to this work only to comment upon its inter- 
pretation of the compound /édforgéd pa. 

H.S.V.J. 


BALLADS AND SONGS COLLECTED BY THE MissouRI FOLKLORE 
Society. Edited by H. M. Belden. The University of Missouri 
Studies, xv, No. 1. Columbia, Missouri: University of Mis- 
souri, 1940. Pp. xviii+530. $1.25. 


The appearance of the rich collections made by the Missouri 
Folklore Society over a period of nearly forty years is itself an 
important event and one to which students of American folk- 
song have long looked forward. But the value of this collection is 
enormously enhanced because it represents, in large measure, the 
life work of a man whose long preoccupation with folksong has 
made him not only a veteran collector but a master of his field. 

The collection contains a wide variety of songs. Professor 
Belden has himself suggested the following classification—one 
which may well stand as a model for similar collections: 

I. The Child ballads. II. Romantic ballads and songs, mostly 
of British origin, including (a) the returned lover theme; (b) 
the female soldier theme; (c) the rejected lover theme; (d) the 
forsaken girl theme. III. Humorous and comic pieces, mostly of 
British origin. IV. The pathos of childhood. V. Irish songs. VI. 
Songs dealing with American history, chronologically by topic. 
VII. Later journalistic balladry. VIII. Regional and social satire, 
American. IX. Religious and homiletic pieces. X. Folk-lyric. 
XI. Children’s games and nursery rimes. XII. Miscellaneous, 
including French songs. 

In this collection are twenty-nine of the traditional ballads 
included in the Child collection. This means that there are 261 
other songs. Merely from the point of view of furnishing a list 
of American folksong, such a book is of the utmost value. If a 
scientific listing of this material is ever made, the Belden book 
will probably be the principal basis. 

But we have here much more than a collection and check-list. 
For every song included has been made the subject of an excel- 
lent monograph which gives us clearly and definitively its known 
history. For the Child ballads these studies constitute the best 
supplement to the notes in Professor Child’s edition. For these 
29 ballads we not only have an account of the essential findings 
of Professor Child a half century ago, but also are made keenly 
aware of the ever-increasing activity of ballad collectors both 
here and in Great Britain. No one who reads these notes will 
fail to be impressed with the vitality of some of the older tradi- 
tional British ballads. 

It is with the songs not belonging to the Child canon that 
Professor Belden makes his greatest contribution. Many persons 
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have worked in this field, but it has remained very largely un- 
charted. The present book will probably be most used by ballad 
scholars as an introduction to this difficult and complicated sub- 
ject. Fortunately, the author has included the results of the 
earlier scholarship of Cecil J. Sharp and Phillips Barry. It is 
only to be hoped that the easy accessibility of the material in 
this book will not result in the neglect of the work of these two 
excellent ballad scholars. 

As to the songs included, probably no one else would have 
made exactly the same choice. But as one examines them in the 
light of the headnotes, he cannot feel that many mistakes of in- 
clusion have been made. Professor Belden never attempts to 
answer the difficult question of when the music-hall song be- 
comes “popular.”’ But one feels that his instinct in this matter is 
perhaps unsurpassed. 

With such an excellent work it is ungracious to seek for flaws. 
One matter of arrangement has seemed to me unfortunate. The 
abbreviations used in the headnotes (really the only bibliog- 
raphy) are listed according to the first word of the book title. 
Unless one remembers the exact style of the title, he may seek a 
long time for the item. Most scholars are likely to remember the 
author’s name and forget exactly what he called the book. None 
of us, I think, will let this small inconvenience interfere with the 
usefulness of Professor Belden’s fine contribution. 

St1iTH THOMPSON 
Indiana University 


Diz ENTWICKLUNG DER FOEROYISCHEN LITERATUR. VON ERNST 
KRENN. Urbana: The University of Illinois Press, 1940. Pp. 
135. Illinois Studies in Languages and Literature, Vol. 
xxvi, No. 1. 

The ink is barely dry on Krenn’s book about P4ll Nélsoy 
when he is ready to send out the new and more pretentious book 
about the development of the Faroese Literature. This new book 
is animated by the same love for the tiny islands and their in- 
habitants as the preceding one. This love is, indeed, so strong 
that it breaks out in song, not only in the pretty ode to Féroya- 
land at the end of the volume but even within the text, as for 
instance in the poem to the memory of “das féroyische Zweige- 
stirn,” V. U. Hammershaimb and J. Jacobsen. This does not 
seem to be a very orthodox method of writing literary history— 
nowadays. 

But considering Krenn’s love for his subject, it is easy to 
understand why he is reluctant to omit anything that, however 
tenuously, may be said to belong to the literary history of the 
islands, be it a runic inscription, 2 grammar, or a dictionary. 
That this inclusiveness is fully justified, in dealing with a small 
and little known literature, will be obvious to all who have no 
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objection to the methods usually employed by scholars in dealing 
with the earlier, fragmentary stages of the great national litera- 
tures. 

And now to the contents of the book. After a short prehistory, 
dealing with the perennial Thule-problem, Dicuil’s report, Celts, 
Picts, and Norwegians, who had settled the islands before 800, 
Krenn divides the rest of his book in two great periods: The Old 
Age from the beginnings to the birth of Jens Christian Svabo 
1746, and the New Age from that date to the present time. 

From the Old Age date a few runic inscriptions, at least one 
verse and the traditions in the Icelandic Fereyinga saga, a few 
letters, charters, and law-texts, and, finally the Faroese Ballads 
or Dance Lays, the most original and most important contribu- 
tion to literature that the small nation has been able to make. 
These ballads, though dating from the 14th- and 15th centuries, 
were not written down until after the Reformation (1538), hence 
their language is much more modern than that of the other Old 
Age monuments, which do not differ materially from ordinary 
Old Icelandic or Old Norse. 

The great merit of the New Age is to have discovered the 
antiquarian, literary and nationalistic values inherent in the old 
dance poetry. It was Svabo who started collecting the ballads 
and he was followed by a long row of Faroese and Danish schol- 
ars, collectors, editors, and interpreters. Krenn writes sympathet- 
ically about all these men: Svabo, Mohr, Lyngby, Rafn, 
Grundtvig, Bloch, Hammershaimb, and Jacobsen; perhaps this 
is the best part of the book. Naturally he also writes about the 
poets Nélsoyjar-Pall, Sj6arb6ndinn and others of the 18th and 
early 19th century. 

The “present” is treated in a rather peculiar way by Krenn. 
First he gives a selective list of books written in Faroese or con- 
cerned with the Faroe Islands found in the Féroya Amts Béka- 
savn in Térshavn, supplementing this with a short list of books 
not found in that library or published in the latest years, the 
time limit being 1930. This is undoubtedly a very useful bibliog- 
raphy, though I would not know how inclusive it is. 

Following this Krenn gives a short sketch of the most recent 
poetry (Die Neueste Dichtung). This new lyric poetry dates 
back to the middle of the 19th century. It is treated in a very 
stepmotherly way by Krenn, the study being little more than 
a list of the poets’ names. 

How is the work done? That is not an easy question to an- 
swer, for, due to our lack of source material, our checking can 
only be sporadic. Generally speaking it is obvious, however, that 
Krenn’s emphasis is more on external detail than on the literary 
interpretation of his sources. The treatment of the new lyric 
poetry is a case in point, but since that is obviously a brief sur- 
vey, one cannot judge the book as a whole by it. But even the 
treatment of the dance poetry, which should form the backbone 
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of the book, leaves much to be desired; there is nowhere any 
analysis of metrics, style or language, yet it is difficult to see how 
the development of an anonymous poetical literature can be 
described without such studies. Yet, even in this point we should, 
perhaps, not berate the author for lack of things which he ob- 
viously has left out by plan. 

But it is definitely in Krenn’s plan to treat the source mate- 
rial of the Faroese poetry. A good deal of these sources is Ice- 
landic as expressly stated in some of the Faroese poems and as 
Krenn naturally stresses every now and then in his book. In 
spite of the importance of the Icelandic it looks as if Krenn is 
not very familiar with it, using often instead second hand 
sources. This appears in his vague description of the Fereyinga 
saga (p. 15), and even more so in his references to a “Vigftssons 
Saga’’ which is said to be the “‘only place the whole of Hemings- 
tdttur is printed”’ (p. 52). The reader is left with no clue to this 
mysterious Saga, which in reality is Gudbrandur Vigfisson’s 
Icelandic Sagas 1, London, 1881 (in the Rolls Series). And this is 
not the only place where Krenn leaves the reader at loose ends. 
Who is Gustav Bugge (p. 26), and how is the uninitiated to know 
that Gustav Storm (p. 27) is a reference to Sagnkredsene om 
Karl den Store by that author? This book, published 1874, is not 
listed in Krenn’s sources, though it is one of his chief sources for 
what he has to say about the matter of Charlemagne (pp. 26-40). 
In general this chapter about the matter of Charlemagne is not 
very clearly written. One would, in view of that, like to know in 
what way Axel Olrik (p. 31) disagrees with the author’s (or 
rather Svend Grundtvig’s) argumentation about the Danish 
Aligastlied, but again there is no reference, neither in the text 
nor in the Quellen. 

These are signs of a hasty composition. The same signs of 
haste may be observed in the way Krenn uses some of his sources, 
if we may judge from his use of Hammershaimb’s Ferésk Antho- 
logi (Kébenhavn, 1891). Naturally Krenn lists it in his sources. 
Nevertheless one is a little surprised to find whole paragraphs of 
Hammershaimb’s introduction incorporated without further 
notice into Krenn’s text. Thus Krenn’s p. 16%-18 comes from 
FAnth. p. xliv, the last paragraph on p. 20 comes from p. liv, 
and pp. 22%—23!, 24'8-26'5 come from p. xlvii ff. In these trans- 
lated paragraphs there are at least two misunderstandings or 
inaccuracies. Nidagrtsur (p. 17) is translated as Kobold, but is in 
reality the same as the Icelandic déburdur, the spirit of-an ex- 
posed infant. Let it be said in parenthesis that here Krenn had 
an opportunity to give a very desirable thumbnail sketch of the 
Faroese folk-tales had he not limited himself to quoting Ham- 
mershaimb verbatim. The list of the contents on p. 93 is but a 
poor substitute for such a sketch. On p. 20 Krenn states that 
“nach Hammershaimb gibt es in den dltesten féroyischen Briefen 
nur eine einzige Form welche von der altn. Sprache... ab- 
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weicht.” Had he put “‘kaum” instead of “nur” he would have 
been translating Hammershaimb correctly. 

Krenn’s unfamiliarity with Icelandic conditions and sources 
is apparent in even more instances than the ones mentioned 
above. On p. 57 he wrongly assumes that Danish became the 
language of Church and Law in Iceland as in Norway and the 
Faroe Islands. On p. 99 after describing Orkneyinga saga, he has 
it on the authority of Daniel Bruun, Twristruter paa Ferierne 
[/] that Régnvald Jarl, who in 1151 went on a crusade to the 
Holy Land, was a merry man, always with jokes on his lips, and 
a good poet to boot. 

Krenn is probably not to blame for not quoting works that 
have come out since 1930, as that seems to be the year in which 
he completed his manuscript. Hence he does not know B. K. p6- 
rélfsson, Rimur fyrir 1600 (Khéfn 1934). Here two new Faroese 
poems are mentioned Berringsvisa, and Vilmundskv@di and there 
are many other remarks on Faroese poems with parallels or 
sources in the Icelandic rimur. M. Schlauch’s Romance in Iceland 
dates from the same year. Jén Helgason’s new (1940) Life of 
Lucas Debes, whom Krenn mentions only twice in his book, is 
undoubtedly a welcome addition to our knowledge of the post- 
reformation period in Faroese literary history. But he should 
have known Marius Christensen’s article about Nokkur bléd ar 
Hauksbok, et ferisk Haindskrift fra c. 1300, (in Det Kgl. danske 
Vidensk, Selsk., Hist.-filol. Meddelelser IX. 5, 1925). 

Of Icelandic books that Krenn should have known and uti- 
lized I shall only mention Sturlunga saga, Icelandic Annals Old 
and Recent, and, last but not least Jén Arnason and Olafur 
Davidsson, [slenzkar gdtur, skemtanir, vikivakar og pulur. 

I fear now that I may have seemed to be damning Krenn’s 
book all along. That would be most unfair. Many of the things I 
have noted are peripheral blemishes that Krenn might have elim- 
inated in the proofs which he perhaps has had no chance to 
read. The central and important fact is that Krenn has brought 
together an enormous amount of material on Faroese literary 
history and presented it in a useful, if not always an elegant 
fashion. For that fact honor and thanks are due to Krenn. After 
all a man willing to devote himself to this subject is not an every- 
day phenomenon. Thanks, too, are due to the University of 
Illinois Press for publishing the book. 

STEFAN EINARSSON 


The Johns Hopkins University 


ITALIAN NATIONALISM AND ENGLISH LETTERS: FIGURES OF THE 
RISORGIMENTO AND VICTORIAN MEN oF LETTERS. By Harry 
W. Rudman. New York: Columbia University Press, 1940. 
Pp. 444. $3.25. 


A thorough survey of the relations between the exiled Italian 
patriots, both royalist and republicans, and the Victorian writers 
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who were stimulated by their presence in England and in return 
offered them friendship and encouragement has long been 
needed. Biographical and critical studies of the English men of 
letters who were in closest contact with the Italian revolutionary 
movements touch on the subject in more or less detail but neces- 
sarily from the point of view of the individual poet, novelist or 
publicist with which the particular study is concerned. But 
hitherto attempts at anything like a synthesis have been few and 
short. The best of them was a brief essay by Professor Trevelyan. 
Mr. Rudman has worked upon a much larger scale and has 
brought within his survey Italians as different as Mazzini and 
the elder Rossetti, Englishmen as different as Gladstone and 
Swinburne. 

Giuseppe Mazzini is of course the central figure in the story, 
though he is not precisely the central figure in the book, because 
though his career runs concurrently with the careers of other 
Italians whose policies were opposed to his Mr. Rudman has 
wisely chosen to devote a separate, first part of his book to an 
account of the great republican visionary and idealist. Here 
Mazzini’s career is sketched with much vigor and considerable 
narrative power and pyschological insight. Special emphasis is of 
course laid upon the years of exile in England but sufficient no- 
tice is taken of the continental phases of Mazzini’s activities to 
make the whole intelligible. The high praise which Mr. Rudman 
accords to Mazzini’s powers as a writer makes one regret that he 
did not find it possible to devote more space to this aspect of his 
achievement. In connection with the story of his career Mr. Rud- 
man introduces the various English figures with whom he was in 
contact. This subject requires a careful consideration of Mazzi- 
ni’s influence upon Swinburne; and it must be said that Mr. Rud- 
man’s treatment of A Song of Italy and Songs before Sunrise is 
not only unsympathetic but also strangely sardonic. On the 
other hand, admiration is expressed for George Meredith’s 
picture of the Risorgimento in Viétoria with its famous subtly 
delineated portrait of “The Chief” in whose features Mazzini’s 
are clearly recognizable. 

When the sad and noble story of the greatest of the Italian 
exiles has been told Mr. Rudman turns to the lesser men, begin- 
ning with the first generation of Italian exiles in Great Britain 
which included Ugo Foscolo, Gabriele Rossetti, and Sir Anthony 
Panizzi. Foscolo played so important a part in the revival of 
interest in Italian literature during the Byronic era that he might 
have been studied in more detail. Panizzi is remembered as the 
learned and successful librarian of the British Museum who pro- 
voked the wrath of Carlyle. The elder Rossetti had interesting 
points of contact with Byron both through his marriage and 
through his indebtedness to J. H. Frere at a time when his for- 
tunes were low. It is an interesting fact that though Rossetti 
passed on to his children a love of Dante which influenced the 
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poetry of D. G. Rossetti and the studious labors of Maria Fran- 
cesca Rossetti, none of the children ever visited the land of their 
forefathers. Moreover none of the children seems to have sub- 
scribed to their father’s fantastic, esoteric, politico-occult inter- 
pretation of the Divine Comedy. Along with Foscolo, Rossetti and 
Panizzi Mr. Rudman gives an account of the activities and con- 
tacts of a number of less important exiles. The Italian colony in 
London was large. 

The third and concluding part of this monograph is devoted 
to Cavour and Garibaldi, the statesman who was in many respects 
so strangely English in his temperament, policy and point of 
view, and the romantic warrior who won the hearts and imagi- 
nation of the English masses as did no other leader of the Risorgi- 
mento. A full account is given of the great ovation accorded 
Garibaldi on the occasion of his visit to London in 1864. 

Within the brief space of a review it has been impossible to 
give an adequate idea of the range of Mr. Rudman’s researches. 
He has “controlled”’ not only the major writers of the Victorian 
period but the minor poets and novelists with the result that we 
can now see the extent to which the Italian cause appealed to 
the English imagination. A large bibliography, excellently classi- 
fied in ten sections, is an invaluable supplement to the narrative 
and critical portions of his work. 

SAMUEL C. CHEW 
Bryn Mawr College 


UNPATHED WATERS. STUDIES IN THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
VOYAGERS ON ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. By Robert Ralston 
Cawley. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1940. Pp. 
x+285. $3.75. 


Professor Cawley has composed a second book on the exotic 
in the English drama and poetry of the Renaissance. In The 
Voyagers and Elizabethan Drama he collected and explained the 
allusions of the dramatists to contemporary places and people 
overseas. Unpathed Waters completes the collection with the 
allusions to ancient lore (Ophir, Thule, the earthly paradise, the 
antipodes), to maps medieval and modern, to ships and the sea, 
and to the spirit of travel. The material is again presented en- 
gagingly, and the book will be pleasant to refer and recur to. 

Having brought the allusions carefully together, Mr. Cawley 
has sought out explanatory parallels in geographical and travel 
literature, usually in the contemporary English but also in the 
classical (Pliny) and the medieval. These parallels are illustrative 
rather than systematic. The book is not a study of sources, or of 
geographical knowledge, or of the relations between the imagi- 
native literature and the scientific. It is instead a survey of the 
poets’ reflections of the larger world. 
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My own impression is, though Mr. Cawley does not sum up 
on this point, that the reflections came through a glass darkly. 
The geographical allusions were taken by the poets from many 
sources: from antiquity, usually by way of schoolbooks, one sup- 
poses—or from medieval tradition, usually of the popular rather 
than the learned sort—or direct from the new literature of dis- 
covery. Perhaps one-half of the references Mr. Cawley has col- 
lected came from schoolbooks or legend, and one wonders idly 
whether they should be called geographical at all. For example, 
when Benedick refers to the foot of Prester John, he is clearly 
thinking of the Asiatic priest-king, a creature of legend. But 
Prester John had long since in fact been located in Abyssinia, his 
country had been visited by Portuguese travelers, and descrip- 
tions of it and him had been published. Prester John had become 
a geographical reality. Shakespeare may have known as much or 
he may not: Mr. Cawley does not say. It looks as if Prester John 
belonged, for Shakespeare, rather with the Oberon of romance 
than with the Caliban of geography. 

This may be a fine distinction, but I think not. When we deal 
with imaginative material, we want to know how imaginative 
it is, and even how accurate it is. I have found that Mr. Mac- 
Leish’s “You, Andrew Marvell” is meaningless to those who 
have no map; on the other hand, I suspect that such a phrase as 
“the golden road to Samarcand”’ has little content for most 
people who read or write it. I therefore find Mr. Cawley most 
rewarding when he discusses the accuracy—the sharpness of 
allusion—of some playwrights: the somewhat vague Greene and 
Shakespeare and Fletcher, the somewhat sharper Dekker and 
Heywood and Marlowe. He makes a distinct contribution, 
moreover, when he explains that Bacon’s New Atlantis was 
suggested by a voyage not to Japan but to that island in the 
New Hebrides which was first called Australia. It is furthermore 
useful to know that men whose heads do grow beneath their 
shoulders were to be seen on other maps than Ptolemy’s, even 
though we still must wonder whether Shakespeare could ever 
have seen such maps, as he could have seen Ptolemy’s. 

Mr. Cawley’s collections make one wonder further about the 
imaginative uses of geography by the poets. Are the allusions 
commonplace, conventional, daring, illuminating, significant, 
powerful? and in what proportions? Our title reference could be 
called even extravagant, as one finds on going to Shakespeare’s 
text. Camillo there tells young Florizel that his plan for an elope- 
ment is 

a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpath’d waters, undream’d shores, most certain 
To miseries enough . . . (Winter’s Tale IV. iv. 576-578) 


At the other extreme from this emotional use of a travel image 
might be evoked Thomas More’s location of a Utopia among the 
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islands which Marco Polo had scattered to the antipodes, a pre- 
cise and scientific use of the imagination. Somewhere in between 
these extremes would lie Prospero’s island, compact of magic and 
yet set painstakingly between Naples and Tunis. Many of the 
uses of geography are still to be explored, and the explorer will 
find Mr. Cawley’s stores indispensable. 
GEORGE B. Parks 
Queens College 


THE IMAGINARY VOYAGE IN PROSE Fiction. A History or Its 
CRITICISM AND A GUIDE FOR ITs STUDY, WITH AN ANNOTATED 
Cueck List oF 215 IMAGINARY VOYAGES FROM 1700 To 1800. 
By Philip Babcock Gove. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xi+445. $3.50. 

Students of the novel will find here an exhaustive treatment 
of the scholarship and bibliography of the imaginary voyage 
from the seventeenth century to the present, together with a 
fully annotated list of eighteenth century imaginary voyages 
from nine languages. The author traces the employment of the 
term, beginning with Charles Sorel’s use of it in 1664, in order 
to establish limits for the genre. The title may mislead those who 
do not observe sub-titles, for it is no part of the plan to present 
either an extended history of the type or descriptions of particu- 
lar imaginary voyages. Designed for the scholar rather than the 
general reader, the work confines itself to problems of critical 
erudition and bibliography. 

Definition is a considerable part of Dr. Gove’s problem. The 
student of fictional types finds himself in a dilemma, since he can- 
not divide them into mutually exclusive compartments and yet 
for purposes of scholarly investigation must establish clear-cut 
boundaries. Recognizing these difficulties, the author writes: 
“No final and inclusive definition of the imaginary voyage is 
possible.” He proceeds to characterize the form as “a living, 
shifting, and combining” one, “analogous, for example, to the 
essay.”’ His working definition is: ‘a narrative of a voyage per- 
formed in the imagination, with the qualifications: that it must 
be oceanic, that it must extend beyond the limits of the Mediter- 
ranean, that its geography must not be merely abstract or alle- 
gorical, that where extraterrestrial or subterranean it must be 
conducted by physical means, that it may not be a mere dream 
voyage or journey to the land of the dead, and that where it does 
not comprise the whole it must occupy a considerable part of a 
work. Some of these delimitations will appear arbitrary, but to 
anyone who has worked with types of the novel it will be readily 
apparent that, with loose definition, almost any novel could 
find entrance into the category. 

The bibliography, which constitutes half of the work, gives 
every evidence of careful workmanship and good bibliographical 
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procedure. An abundance of valuable data is included regarding 
editions, locations, and existing scholarship upon the several 
items in the check list. There is, in addition, a secondary bibliog- 
raphy of eighteen pages which collects the erudition upon the 
subject. The convenience of the user is considered in the dual 
approach, by alphabet and by chronology, and also by the pro- 
vision of an adequate index. One may not quarrel with the ab- 
sence of features not pretended, but it may be proper to question 
whether, in the insistence upon classificatory and bibliographical 
precision, something is not sacrificed through the total discarding 
of titles failing in one respect or another to meet the rigid terms 
of the definition. Certainly a number of eighteenth century 
novels commonly thought of as related to the imaginary voyage 
are thus eliminated. Would there not be substantial value in a 
supplementary list—without pretention to the elaborate and 
space-taking data relative to editions and scholarly commentary 
which accompanies the 215—in which titles of probable, partial, 
or tangent interest were collected? Much significant material of 
this kind must have been encountered in the research, and it is 
often in precisely such borderline materials, by-products of a 
study like this, that further investigation relative to a literary 
type needs to be pursued. 

This is a volume which will prove indispensable to those in- 
terested in the forms of prose fiction or in the novel as an 
avenue for the expression of geographical, social, political, 
philosophical or religious knowledge or speculation. 

FRANK GEES BLACK 
University of Oregon 


Hester Lyncu Prozzt (Mrs. THRALE). By James L. Clifford. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1941. Pp. xix+492. $6.50. 


‘At my Death the Battle about my Merits & no Merits will be renewed over 
my Memory. Friends wishing to save it—Foes contending for the Pleasure of 
throwing it to the Dogs like the Body of Petroclus in Homer.’ 


To this entry from Mrs. Piozzi’s diary for July, 1820 Dr. Clifford 
adds: ‘Nor was such a prospect evidently displeasing, for above 
all things she wished to be remembered.” 

Her desire for immediate fame was thwarted by the disin- 
clination of her heirs, like Boswell’s, for literary notoriety.? But 
it is one of the more agreeable ironies of literary history that in 
the long run their pride served her ends best. It preserved all the 
vast collections of unpublished journals, letters, and marginalia 
that were to provide—and do provide—so valuable a record of 
herself and her age for the scrutiny of a more dispassionate yet 
more sympathetic age. It is equally delightful, though not quite 


1 P. 457. 
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accidental, that the collections of these two great Johnsonians 
should have come into such capable hands for literary exploit- 
ation. 

Dr. Clifford is indeed no firebreathing champion of his lady’s 
fame. Serene but not indifferent he surveys the field and ana- 
lyzes and sets forth the evidence from which every reader will 
form his own opinion unannoyed by partisan pleading. For that 
very reason, perhaps, his verdict is likely to accord with Dr. 
Clifford’s. The vast amount of new and old manuscript material 
which he has used enables him without argument to rescue Mrs. 
Piozzi’s fame from the partial representations of her rival, Bos- 
well, and of ‘l’aimable Traitresse,* Burney, and the all too 
prevalent caricature of Macaulay as well as from such a recent 
unsympathetic treatment as Lord Lansdowne accords her in his 
editions of Queeney’s letters.‘ 

Though it is incontrovertible that her association with 
Johnson was crucial for Mrs. Thrale’s fame, neither their friend- 
ship nor their parting was an isolated or unpredictable event. 
Certainly it is too much to say that ‘whatever posthumous re- 
pute she [enjoyed was] entirely due to her association with him.’ 
It was of course because Mrs. Thrale was just what she was that 
she won, cherished, and lost that friendship. The whole story as 
Dr. Clifford tells it, the whole woman as he reveals her through 
her own words and actions—not merely Dr. Johnson’s Mrs. 
Thrale, but H.L.P.’s Miss Salusbury, Mrs. Thrale, and Mrs. 
Piozzi—all this reaffirms the solidity, the depth, and the mu- 
tual felicity of their friendship and dissolves much of the last 
bitterness in a sense of inevitability. The chapters in the story, 
the aspects of the personality, are too many and too varied to 
review here. Their effect is cumulative and consistent. H.L.P. 
was herself whatever her role. And she appeared in many: the 
precocious, headstrong, impetuous daughter of an impecunious 
and lovable Welsh gentleman;* the devoted and often anxious, 
yet as Dr. Clifford says, reasonably contented,’ wife of an un- 
loving and unloved London brewer;* the teeming and often 
sorely distracted mother of twelve children of whom only four 
daughters survived childhood;*® the vivacious, ambitious, and 


* New Common Place Book, p. 177, 1816, quo. p. 447. 

* Johnson and Queeney, London, 1932, and The Queeney Letters, 1934. 

5 Lansdowne: The Queeney Letters, p. 57. 

* Pp. 13, 38, 147. 7P. 163. 

* Her husband’s health, loves, business speculations, and political ambitions 
demanded her attention in and out of season, and her efforts in settling a quarrel 
at the brewhouse cost her their thirteenth child, p. 178. 

* The Children’s Book, or rather Family Book, 1766-1778, one of the most 
valuable of the new manuscripts used by Dr. Clifford, establishes her as a thor- 
oughly devoted mother and otherwise enriches the story of the Thrale house- 
holds. 
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resourceful hostess who battled her way again and again to social 
success against considerable odds,’ and who always preferred 
intellect to position;" the busy scribbler, as determined on self- 
perpetuation as Walpole, who not only filled diaries, letters, note- 
books, and even the margins of books with reflections and col- 
lections of anecdotes,“ but published several substantial 
volumes besides the two Johnson collections,“ and who had 
moreover ideas about style“ though they did not please either 
her age or ours. 

Dr. Clifford names ‘boundless vitality and a never satisfied 
curiosity’ as her two most distinguishing traits."* Through his 
story shines another, to this reviewer even more characteristic, 
a tremendous zest for life, a will to be happy, a resolution not 
merely flippant, easy, heedless, but also courageous, determined, 
and actively finding means of immediate distraction and solid 
occupation. This quality, which Johnson valued and sought 
through his philosophy, must have helped to attract and hold 
his affection and enhance his final desolation. It sustained her 
through the troubles of her first marriage and widowhood, burst 
out ecstatically in the happiness of her second marriage, and all 
through her life directed her pen, her reading, her travels, her 
friendships, her quarrels, and all the varied enthusiasms of her 
exuberant life. 

All this and more lives again in Dr. Clifford’s admirable book. 
As biography, it is perfectly in the Johnsonian tradition and one 
of the best-nourished of the “‘maggots” whose first appearance 
Burke deplored. It has the merit desired by the great biographer 
himself** of being written in great part by the subject. But Dr. 
Clifford has distilled and arranged Mrs. Piozzi’s collections. He 
has not imposed but discovered the pattern of her life. Seldom 
is so much matter displayed with such economy, clarity, and 
simplicity, with no signs of scholarly effort, such as his subject 
disliked. 

‘7 think that Wit’s Work done by a Scholar, never pleases the 
Public; but that Scholar’s Work done by a Wit, always pleases,’ 
Mrs. Piozzi once wrote to Queeney."’ Dr. Clifford’s Scholar’s 
Work is done, not with wit in her sense, but certainly with taste, 
with modesty, with restraint, with confidence in his subject. 
His book is one to be read—and reread—slowly and with growing 
delight, even after the great doctor himself has vanished, midway 


0 E.g., p. 375. uP, 339. 
% Appendices C and D list the manuscripts, mostly new, used by Dr. 
Clifford. 


4 Appendix B. “4 See, for example, pp. 344, 374, 393, 402. 
4% P. 460. 6 Tdler 84 and cited by Boswell in beginning his life. 
17 P, 393. 
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through its pages, though his spirit, like her wit, lives on to the 
end. 





CLARISSA RINAKER 
University of Illinois 


Tue Eprstotary NOVEL IN THE LATE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
A DESCRIPTIVE AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL Stupy. By Frank 
Gees Black. [University of Oregon Monographs, Studies in 
Literature and Philology No. 2] Eugene, Oregon, 1940. Pp. 
iv+ 184. $1.25. 


The author of this study undertakes it with a severe handicap 
—the thinness of the material. The forty years between Sterne 
and Smollett on the one hand and Scott and Jane Austen on the 
other are the thinnest in the history of the English novel. There 
is no trouble about volume, which is in fact excessive; but 
there are no novelists of the first importance and precious few of 
a quality that might be called by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion second. The study falls in the center of this barren period, 
the second and third decades; and one runs through its one hun- 
dred and ten pages of description of epistolary novels between 
1780 and 1800 to secure chiefly a heightened impression of the 
poverty of the hundreds of novels on which Mr. Black is 
working. 

That an interesting and valuable and even a brilliant book 
can be written on the novel of this period we know; Miss J. M. S. 
Tompkins has done it (The Popular Novel in England 1770-1800, 
Constable, 1932). One is in fact a little surprised to find no men- 
tion here of Miss Tompkins’ book, although there are plenty 
of allusions to G. F. Singer’s study of the Epistolary Novel 
(Philadelphia, 1933). But the existence of these two earlier books 
further cramps Mr. Black’s style. With an excellent study of the 
novel in general in this period already in existence, and another 
on the special type of fiction he is considering, there is not much 
room left for Mr. Black. 

The basis of the study is a list of 816 epistolary novels pro- 
duced in the century 1740-1840. Such a list is of course a great 
convenience to students of the novel, and since it is arranged 
first by authors and second chronologically it is easier to use 
than Mr. Singer’s list, which is simply in the form of a bibliog- 
raphy, chapter by chapter of his dissertation, with modern works 
of reference, critical journals, et cetera, interspersed. It is also 
fuller for this particular period than Mr. Singer’s, a fact which 
should perhaps be expected, since Mr. Singer ranges so much 
more widely. 

In view of all the circumstances, it does seem that Mr. Black 
might very well have reduced radically the bulk of his one 
hundred and ten pages. We have been well informed already by 
Mr. Baker, Miss Tompkins and still others about the types and 
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general quality of the fiction of this time, and Mr. Black cannot 
be said to add anything on such scores, even though he details 
at considerable length the plots of a great many extremely ob- 
scure novels, which may be new to us in themselves, but are all 
too much like many others that we already know of. The discus- 
sion ought, in the present writer’s judgment, to have been re- 
stricted to matters of epistolary technic, to these novels as 
letter novels. But the tone of Mr. Black’s summary remarks at 
the end of his first chapter (1780-1790) and at the beginning of 
his second (1790-1800) confirms the impression given by the 
detailed discussion that there is not very much of a new or posi- 
tive nature to say even on these points; that the discoveries he 
has made as a result of all this laborious reading of long forgotten 
and well forgotten novelists are pretty much negative. (The 
present writer cannot agree with either Mr. Black or Mr. Singer 
that many of these novels deserve to be brought back to life, 
that some Rescue Series or Phoenix Series ought to resurrect 
them.) 

The fruit of Mr. Black’s undoubtedly arduous, painstaking 
and dusty labors might well have been simply his lists of titles 
with a foreword or preface a quarter ora third of the length of the 
present discussion, limited strictly to matters epistolary. 

J. T. HILLHovsE 
University of Minnesota 


WILHELM DILTHEY, GESAMMELTE SCHRIFTEN. Bd. x1. Vom Auf- 
gang des Geschichtlichen Bewusstseins. Bd. x11. Zur Preus- 
sischen Geschichte. Hrsg. v. Erich Weniger. Leipzig und 
Berlin: G. B. Teubner, 1936. 


Diese beiden Bande geben eine Auswahl aus der anonymen 
und pseudonymen Schriftstellerei Diltheys, die in den Jahren 
1857-1883 in Zeitschriften erschien. 

Das Kernstiick des XI. Bandes bildet der grosse Schlosser- 
aufsatz. Fein hat Dilthey die Starken und Schwichen der Schloss- 
erschen Geschichtsschreibung hervorgehoben. Auf eine prak- 
tische Weltansicht aus dem Ganzen der Geschichte gerichtet, 
hat Schlosser nie das Schicksal einer einzigen Nation oder eines 
einzelnen Menschen im Auge gehabt. Jede geschichtliche Er- 
scheinung wurde mit den Kulturerscheinungen aller Zeiten 
gemessen, und so zeigte sie ihm sofort ihre Grenze und ihre 
Relativitat. In allen Zeiten suchte er dieselbe menschliche Natur 
und so werden alle Zeiten gleich nahegeriickt, die Vergangenheit 
wird Gegenwart, und die Gegenwart tritt in eine historische 
Ferne. Eine eindringende Betrachtung der Geschichte lasst 
Generationen erkennen, deren Kultur einen einheitlichen Zug 
aufweist. 

Zwei kleinere Arbeiten tiber Gustav Freytag und Jakob 
Burkhardt geben ein Bild von Diltheys Rezensionsverfahren, 
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von seiner sich einfiihlenden Methode. An Burkhardts Die 
Kultur der Renaissance in Italien tadelt Dilthey dessen Tendenz 
alle Erscheinungen auf Allgemeinbegriffe zuriickzufiihren, die 
nicht scharf genug sind, das Eigenartige der Kulturformen der 
Renaissance aufzukliren. Eine von den Hauptthesen Burk- 
hardts lautet: “Im Italien der Renaissance erhebt sich zuerst 
voll und ganz der moderne Mensch.” Jede Erscheinung dieser 
Zeit wird auf diesen im Hintergrund liegenden Allgemeinbegriff 
—des modernen Menschen—zuriickgefiihrt. Und zwar erscheint 
nach Burkhardt der moderne Mensch in dem Italien der Renais- 
sance “in der Durchbildung der Individualitat, indem objektiven 
Verhaltnis zu der Gesellschaft und der Natur,” in der Ausbildung 
eines gesonderten Privatlebens in der Entstehung der Gesell- 
schaft als einer neutralen, die Stande ausgleichenden Sphire in 
der Erhebung des persénlichen Ehrgefiihls an die Stelle einer 
objektiven Sittlichkeit.” An dieser Begriffsbestimmung des 
modernen Menschen hebt Dilthey hervor, dass sie sich ebenso 
vortrefflich auf analoge Kulturperioden, wie z.B. auf das nach- 
perikleische Athen anwenden lassen. 

In seinen grossen geschichtlichen Abhandlungen teilt Dilthey 
den Glauben seiner Generation an die Méglichkeit einer poli- 
tischen Bildung, die in das wirkliche Leben eingreift. Hierin 
findet er sich mit tiichtigen Mannern seiner Zeit wie Haym und 
Freytag auf gemeinsamem Boden. Mit ihnen bemiihte er sich 
um die philosophische-politische Bildung seines Volks. 

Die Arbeiten im 12. Band behandeln Preussen und seine 
Aufgabe in der deutschen Geschichte. ‘Sie wollen,” sagt Erich 
Weniger in der Ejinleitung, “keine eigene Forschung geben, 
sondern in der einfachen Erzihlung deutlich machen, worauf es 
jetzt in dem neuen Deutschen Reich nach dem Gesetz, nachdem 
es geworden ist, ankommt.” Diese Gruppe historisch-politischer 
Aufsatze ist mit der ganzen Grundrichtung von Diltheys Denken 
aufs engste verkniipft, sein Verlangen nach “wirkungskraftiger” 
Wissenschaft. Den Jugendaufsitzen ist eine grosse Arbeit des 
reifen Alters, die, nebenbei gesagt, vielleicht eher in den dritten 
Band gehért als hierher, die Abhandlung iiber das Allgemeine 
preussische Landrecht angefiigt worden. Ein politischer His- 
toriker ist Dilthey nicht geworden, er erforschte nur die geistigen 
Krifte, die hinter dem politischen Geschehen stehen. 

Eine Reihe von Aufsitzen hat Dilthey den Reorganisatoren 
des Preussischen Staates (1807-1813) gewidmet, zu ihnen rechnet 
er den Freiherrn vom Stein, Karl August von Hardenberg, 
Wilhelm von Humboldt, Neithardt von Gneisenau, und Scharn- 
horst. 

Die Arbeiten in diesem Band bilden eine willkommene 
Erginzung zu den Studien des dritten Bandes. Auf Dilthey iibte 
Preussen und seine Geschichte eine unwiderstehliche Macht 
aus. Er gehért wie Treitschke und Scherer zu denen, die aus 
Neigung und freier Wahl Preussen wurden. weil er von der 
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Mission dieses Staates tiberzeugt war. Mit den besten Mannern 
seiner Zeit kimpfte er fiir die Vorherrschaft Preussens. Aus 
seiner Liebe fiir diesen Staat erklart sich vielleicht ein Zug in 
seinen Arbeiten, die gern dem Wirken mannlicher Naturen wie 
Schiller und Schleiermacher nachging, denn fiir Dilthey war 
Mannlichkeit “die Tugend der Tugenden.” 
THEODOR GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 


GOETHE’S WORKS WITH THE EXCEPTION OF Faust, A CATALOGUE 
COMPILED BY MEMBERS OF THE YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Starr. Edited by Carl Frederick Schreiber. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1940. Pp. 239. 


The volume is folio size, the pages are printed in double 
columns, the binding is buckram, the make-up, despite a certain 
elegance, suggests utility rather than luxury. The few and simple 
directions for use are to be found in the introduction. The items 
are all numbered to facilitate cross reference. Different styles of 
number type are used for items of different sorts. 

Let us suppose, which is quite easy, that the reader is in- 
terested in Werther. Turning to page 86 he finds first the original 
edition, Leipzig, 1774. This is followed by an entry for the facsim- 
ile reprint of the Insel-Verlag, 1907. The sequence is logical 
enough, and doubtless saves the original from a certain amount 
of wear and tear. Then follow, 794-822, the other editions in the 
possession of the library. There is a second edition of 1774, the 
year 1775 is represented by nine different copies. All entries 
up to the year 1832 are provided with end line representations 
of the title pages, and with adequate indications of size, collation, 
signatures, and ornamentations. If the place of publication on 
the title page is fictitious, the fact is indicated. 

After the German editions come the translations, 823-943. 
The English translations come first, grouped according to the 
translator. One could wish that libraries and catalogues fol- 
lowed this practice generally. The chief reason they do not is 
probably that such a course would involve too painstaking com- 
parisons of text. In connection with the English translations one 
should read the anecdote in the preface concerning Mr. Speck’s 
competition with the American Antiquarian Society of Worcester 
for early American editions of Werther translations. The Speck 
collection now has seven American editions ranging from 1/784- 
1814. 

Item 823a is a receipt made out to James Dodsley and 
signed by Richard Graves, June 20, 1780, for “forty pounds in 
full” for the copyright of The sorrows of Werther, “A D S,” 
which means autograph document signed. The receipt is repro- 
duced as Plate 8. To Mr. Speck this seemed adequate proof that 
Graves was the first English translator of Werther, but Schreiber 
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agrees with Kippenberg and Long that the translator was 
rather Daniel Malthus. He gives the evidence pro and con in a 
note following the entry. The editions of the translation assigned 
to Malthus, twenty eight in number, range from the year 1779 
to 1838. In 1786 there appeared a translation by an anonymous 
hand. Thereafter follows a translation by Gifford, 1789. The 
nineteenth century is represented by versions produced by 
Render, 1801, Gotzberg, 1802, Pratt, 1807, and Boylan 1854. 
The present century has already witnessed two new translations 
by Rose, 1929, and by Falk, circa 1923. Naturally editions of 
French translations are next highest in number. They run from 
889-924, with eleven different named translators. The rest of the 
score is Italian, four entries; Spanish three; Russian, Polish, 
and Yiddish, two entries each; and one each in Dutch, Danish, 
Bulgarian, Ukranian, Hebrew, Japanese, and Chinese. Finally 
there is an edition in German Braille. 

There are several good collections of Werther editions in 
various parts of the world. The one at Wetzlar is not as well 
known as it deserves to be. One may infer from Schreiber’s in- 
troduction that the collection at Worcester ranks high. The 
special Goethe volume of the Gesamt Katalog der Preussischen 
Bibliotheken has 137 entries of Werther in the original or in trans- 
lation. For this volume several non-Prussian libraries were 
canvassed as well, hence it might more properly be considered 
a part of the Deutscher Gesamt Katalog [DGK] B ff. These 137 
Werther editions are of course widely scattered. The British 
Museum had 36 such editions under its roof in 1888 and the 
Catalogue générale . . . de la bibliothéque francaise had 53 in 1915. 
The Katalog der Sammlung Kippenberg (1913) has 134 items. It 
would seem then that the Speck collection with its 269 editions 
now outstrips its rivals. 

By combining the DGK and the Speck entries one may con- 
clude that Werther has been translated into twenty-six languages. 
The DGK lacks translations into Bulgarian, Russian, Hebrew, 
Yiddish, and Japanese, but the Speck collection lacks transla- 
tions into Arabic, Armenian, Finnish, Modern Greek, Lettish, 
Norwegian, Roumanian, Serbian, Turkish, and Hungarian. For 
the information of its readers it might have been well for the 
Speck collection ruefully, but without undue humiliation, to list 
its lacunae. 

The most picturesque group is called ““Wertheriads,” begin- 
ning with Stockmann’s Die Leiden der jungen Wertherinn 1775. 
The English Wertheriads outnumber the German. The English 
series begins with 1023 [William James] The letters of Charlotte 
during her connexion with Werther I-II, 1786, 1023a is an ““A LS” 
(autographed letter signed) by William James to his pub- 
lisher (cf. plate 9) in which he suggests that his two volumes be 
published in the same format as The sorrows of Werther. The 
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public will then think them as authentic as Werther’s own 
letters. He also flatters himself that Charlotte’s letters are in 
some respects superior to Werther’s. This letter determines at 
last the question of the authorship of this hoax. The letters of 
Charlotte . . . were reprinted in England and America and trans- 
lated into German and French. 

We must resist the temptation even to quote the titles of the 
other English and French “Wertheriads.” Italy is represented 
only with Ugo Foscolo’s Jacopo Ortis, which was translated into 
French and German. 

The poems based on episodes of Werther run from 1085-1239. 
The English collection is the largest with 113 entries by 19 
named and many more unnamed poets. 

The next section is made up of English, French, Italian, and 
Chinese plays based on Werther. Of play bills there are only 
three: Josef Mellina’s Werthers Zusammenkunft mit Lotichen in 
Elysium, Wien 17—? Werther ou les égaremens dun coeur 
sensible, Valenciennes, 1818, and a pathetic drama called The 
sorrows of Werther, London 1822, in the opening scene of which 
Charlotte cuts huge slices of bread and butter and Fritz hangs 
up a dozen of Werther’s tear-bedewed handkerchiefs. 

The series of musical compositions based on Werther is rather 
brief, the list of parodies rather longer. Thereafter the editor 
has seen fit for obvious reasons to insert the rubrics “Ossian,” 
“Works on suicide,” and Briefe aus der Schweiz. 

The illustrations run from 1313-1400 briefly described, e.g.: 
1313 “J. G. Kriiger del. D. Berger sculpsit. Werther, entering, 
greets a colossal Lotte, who is cutting bread for six children 
gathered about her.” There are twelve Chodowieckis listed, 
eleven Rambergs, one Schwind, and one Kaulbach among the 
illustrations of German origin. The only American illustration 
is 1361: Charlotte weeping over the tomb of Werther in Old 
Trinity Church Yard at the head of Wall Street about the 
year 1807. 

A problematical chapter is ‘Criticism and sources.’’ Whoever 
attempts to compile a brief selective bibliography places himself 
in the seat dangerous. He must first set up a code of inclusions 
and exclusions and then appoint himself judge and executioner 
to see that he abides by the rules. Three principles might seem 
appropriate in this particular exigency: First, contemporary 
criticism to be included; second, the history of the reception of the 
work throughout the world to be included; third, interpretation 
of the work and studies in its technique to be excluded. In 
general these principles have been observed. The introduction, 
p. xviii, indicates that certain items have been introduced in 
order to register the important periodical holdings of the uni- 
versity library. This is a procedure that cuts across other rules 
and seems not to be amenable to any even application. Let us 
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take, for example, numbers 984 and 987. Why have they been 
included? Because they are excellent interpretations of Werther’s 
character and criticisms of the technique of the novel, it might 
be averred. Granted, but why then are not scores of similar arti- 
cles included? To be sure the inclusion of all meritorious articles 
and essays would swell the volume to impossible proportions. 
The other reason might be the one suggested by the introduction, 
but surely everyone knows the Yale Library subscribes to the 
Journal of English and Germanic philology and the Germanic 
review. 

It is not necessary to review the other portions of the cata- 
logue in a similar fashion. It ought to be admitted that the 
Werther chapter represents the volume at its best. Only the 
Reineke Fuchs section can rival it. Enough has been said to show 
that by poring over the entries the reader can absorb the history 
of the publication of the book, its literary influence, and its re- 
ception throughout the world and can gain a fairly accurate idea 
of the rise and decline of the Werther fever. We catalogue readers 
of today are hard to please. We demand a catalogue that makes 
racy reading and one that tells a complete story instead of direct- 
ing us to a pursuit through other catalogues. Few bibliographical 
works can satisfy us better in these respects than this Goethe 
catalogue. 

We must mention further the carefully worked out depart- 
ment of music for which the editor gives the credit to Eva 
O’Meara and we must also call attention to the beautifully 
written account of the life and antiquarian adventures of William 
Alfred Speck, whose place among the great collectors of the 
land is now secure. We must also pay our respects to the editor. 
We all know the hours of labor that sometimes go into the make- 
up of a scant ten lines of exact bibliographical description. This 
volume tries not only to solve the minute problems that vex the 
bibliographer but also to provide a panorama for the literary 
historian who deals with masses in a larger way. There is nothing 
in the catalogue that savors of swank. The autograph letters and 
similar treasures are not paraded, but are carefully inserted at 
some often obscure point to tell their story when it is their turn 
to speak. 

As number two of the series we are led to expect an entire 
volume on Faust alone. The third volume will list the biographi- 
cal material in the Speck collection. The fourth will contain 
addenda and a general index of the whole. Thus the treasures of 
the library are thrown open to the public as widely as may be. 
We have already been favored with Goetheana, a centenary port- 
folio of forty three facsimiles ... from the William A. Speck col- 
lection... New Haven, 1932. Every Goethe library which 
thinks well of itself will eventually have these volumes. 

This much we owe to our benefactors at Yale and to the world 
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of letters. Should one find any error however trifling in the entries 
we should not be content lazily to correct it in our own volume 
but should report the matter to headquarters in order that it 
may be entered in the addenda and corrigenda of the last volume. 


LAWRENCE M. PRICE 
University of California in Berkeley 


EXPRESSIONISM IN GERMAN LiFE, LITERATURE AND THE 
THEATRE. Studies by Richard Samueland R. Hinton Thomas, 
Cambridge (England): W. Heffer, 1939. Pp. 203. 


An approach, based on sympathy and striving for objectivity, 
to the period of German literature known as Expressionism 
(1910-1924) has been extremely difficult during the last years 
for scholars residing within the borders of Germany. Un- 
hampered research flourished on Swiss soil, and—what is remark- 
able—great interest in the study of modern German literature 
developed in England. The journal, German Life and Letters, now 
unfortunately a victim of the raging war, helped to further that 
interest, of which the book under discussion, Expressionism in 
German Life, Literature and the Theatre by Richard Samuel and 
R. Hinton Thomas is a fine example. 

Any historian will admit that it is not easy to throw light on 
events of recent date, and the authors are careful in their judg- 
ments. They want to give the reader a guide-book through a 
complex situation, so to say cut certain roads through the under- 
brush that the big trees of the forest may be seen better. For 
that purpose they call the chapters in their book “studies,” 
indicating that they did not intend to write a history of German 
expressionism. 

In spite of the authors’ modesty the book is a history of the 
movement, its origin, its ideas, its aims and its products. The 
Introduction (pp. 1-18) gives a short outline of the civilization 
of Europe in the first decade of the 20th century, from which 
sprang expressionism, while Chapter 1 (pp. 19-37) is devoted to 
the life and works of Reinhard Johannes Sorge, whose play ‘Der 
Bettler’ has been regarded as the first expressionist drama. Ger- 
man expressionism first became known through its dramatic 
works and stage contributions. Chapter m (pp. 38-68) therefore 
is rightfully a resume of the new drama and the new theatre, its 
underlying ideas, aims and technique in contrast to the drama 
of naturalism and neo-romanticism. 

Of greater interest, as it did not find much attention on the 
part of other critics, is Chapter m1 (pp. 69-87) entitled: ‘Expres- 
sionism and the Hellenistic Ideal,’ telling the reader that the 
German expressionists, too, were attracted to Greek themes just 
as much as most of the writers of Germany of the past. The ex- 
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pressionists, however, were not followers of the Apollonian spirit, 
but drove the Dionysian spirit of Greek literature to excesses. 

Chapters rv (pp. 88-118) and v (pp. 119-145) deal with the 
lyrical elements of expressionism mostly—very little is said about 
fiction. The chapters are named ‘The Social Background of 
Expressionism and the Challenge of the War’ and ‘The Struggle 
towards God in Expressionism’ respectively. The sequence of 
these chapters might indicate that the social question preceded 
the metaphysical one. But anyone who lived in contact with the 
inception of the movement will remember that the generation 
that was young and active about 1910 was intensely longing for 
metaphysical values. Neither naturalism nor neo-romanticism 
had opened vistas to God. Scepticism had been poured out in- 
stead of faith. But the world was hungry for some kind of ir- 
rational belief and the expressionists were ready to furnish it. 
The world war (1914/18) with its social and political implica- 
tions intensified the feeling and dangerously overshadowed the 
real goal. 

A most valuable contribution which will be appreciated by 
all students of modern literature is Chapter vi (pp. 146-170): 
‘Expressionist Tendencies in Style and Language,’ pointing out 
the reason and objectives of the vivid, intense, eccentric, ecstatic, 
antithetic and neological way of saying things. The study would 
have gained in clearness, if an attempt had been made to give 
English translations either as footnotes or as parallel imprints 
of the carefully chosen examples. 

Just as the authors in the Introduction tried to connect ex- 
pressionism with the preceding periods, so in the Conclusion (pp. 
171-186) an attempt is made to explain the sudden close of the 
movement and touch upon the further development of modern 
German literature pointing out what the New Realism and the 
politically controlled poetry of present day Germany owe to 
expressionism. The book furthermore has a well selected bibliog- 
raphy and an index, which can serve as a model for any re- 
search worker. 

The studies in the volume are essentially studies of ideas 
which are skilfully contrasted with other periods of literature and 
other aesthetic endeavors. Much is made of the comparison be- 
tween Baroque and Expressionism. But strange to say, romanti- 
cism is scarcely mentioned. Expressionism comprised man’s 
artistic feeling to an almost complete degree. So did romanticism. 
And romanticism shared with Expressionism the love for meta- 
physics and ecstasy. Moreover, the romanticists expressed them- 
selves in music, which the baroque period fortunately failed to 
do. Didn’t the expressionists learn anything from Novalis and 
Hoffmann? Both names are not mentioned. Romanticism, as is 
well known, led many of its followers to a Catholic point of 
view. It would have been very interesting to learn in what way 
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the new Catholic revival during the last twenty years has been 
influenced by Expressionism. 

These studies ought to further the interest in the German 
Expressionist movement and also arouse our libraries to provide 
themselves with the books and periodicals of that period. 

HERMANN BARNSTORFF 


The University of Missouri 








BRIEF MENTION 


Teachers of English Literature in any of its periods should 
welcome as a useful aid Sir John Marriott’s English History in 
English Fiction (pp. xiit+-308. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1941). This is a survey of historical novels by a veteran historian 
who has made important contributions to historiography during 
the past forty years. So-called scientific historians of the nine- 
teenth century, like Freeman, who denounced even the best 
historical novels as perversions of historical truth, would be 
astonished to find Marriott recommending the reading of good 
historical novels as a necessary means of obtaining a real sense 
of the past. The basic theory of the book is that an historian is 
strictly tied to demonstrable facts about particular individuals 
and particular acts, but a novelist is free to interpret the general 
feelings and meanings of the times. 

In the appendix there is given a list of what seem to Sir John 
Marriott the best historical novels covering the successive 
periods of British history. Anyone might raise objections to his 
inclusions and omissions; but on the whole the list shows sound 
judgment. 

E.B. 


The English Institute Annual (New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press), of which two issues, for 1939 and 1940, have 
already appeared, is a publication of happy augury for English 
studies. In his “Foreword” to the first of these volumes, the 
late Carleton Brown declared that “the primary purpose of the 
institute is not to provide a forum for presenting the results al- 
ready achieved by individual investigators, but to consider 
essential problems which must be faced by those undertaking 
various phases of literary and linguistic research”; and in the 
“Introduction” to the same volume, Professor Robert E. Spiller 
speaks of the Institute’s “effort to examine and to appraise some 
of the ways, means and ends of scholarship.” In pursuance of 
these declared purposes, the Institute’s Annual brings to us, on 
the one hand, the stimulus of the larger view, as in Professor 
Marjorie Nicolson’s ““The History of Literature and the History 
of Thought,” and, on the other, such practical counsel as we may 
find in Professor Leach’s “Some Problems in Editing Middle 
English Manuscripts.” It seems altogether likely that the work 
of the learned societies in the field of English studies will here- 
after be supplemented and perhaps even leavened by the pro- 
grammes and publications of The English Institute. 

H.S.V.]J. 
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